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kor recovering breath, may renew. the . 
gle, with. redoubied vigour.” V hickeyer « x 
them finds its ſtrength firſt reftored, ſeldom fails ok Ly 
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This has been the fituation of Eng . 


the has erden er een 


n 
4 injuries have kindled 0p war, never lay > 
own. their arms, but with an intention to reſume T5. 
them ar a more favourable opportunity. For peace 


is no more than the time fixed by mutual conſent 
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ever fince the Norman conqueſt; but more baten 5 
larly ſince the dangerous aggrandiſement a.” . 2 
Bourbon family: and its repe eated efforts to ac 1 
univerſal empife. No ſooner” had the 1 * 1 

en place, that this ifland, . for the preſets  _ 
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empire on the continent have been rather extended 
than contracted. Her rival has added Lorraine and 
Alface to her ancient domains, and, by ſeating princes 
of the Bourbon line on the thrones of Spain, and of 
the two Sicilies, has rendered them in a great mea- 
fure ſubſervient to her intereſt. a | 
This increafe of her power and influence ſhe Joes 
not owe ſo much to the ſucceſs of her arms, as of her 
negotiations, in which her agents have always out- 
reached the Britiſh miniſters, who are often at va- 
riance with one another,and more intent on ſecuring 
the lucrative places, which they enjoy in the govern- 
ment, than on the means of annoying the common 
enemy, and 5 any ſolid advantage to their 
country. This obſervation is fully verified by the 
peace of Utrecht, by which a few ambitious, men ſa- 


_ - crificed the moſt brilliant victories, and the faireſt 


proſpects, to their own ſordid intereſt, at the ſhrine 
of 2 popiſn pretender. The armiſtice of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, for it cannot with 12 1 be called a 
peace, owed its origin to the ſame ſelfiſh cauſes, and 
was concluded on the ſame narrow principles. The 
faction of the Pelhams, who had carried on the war 
ſo ingloriouſly, and were on that account obnoxious 
to the nation, bein apprehenſive that, if the ſtrug- 
gle continued ny nger, they would be obliged 
to reſign the reins of ee to abler hands, 
came to the reſolution of compromiſing matters with 
the enemy. They ſaw that peace, which is itſelf a 
at ſupport to an eſtabliſhed miniſtry, would ena- 
dien TENT to make the moſt of their parliamentary in- 
tereſt, which was conſiderable, and to perfect that 
Item of corruption, which bad been introduced ar 
the revolution, and uniformly practiſed by all their 
| . but ey nane more e e ant than he 
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| THE LATE WAR. 2 
brink of deſtruction. Indeed the ſcandalous manner, 
in which he was allowed to eſcape, and mock the 
vengeance of the public, cannot help creating in the 

mind of a rational enquirer, a ſtrong ſuſpicion that 
his ſucceſſors either ſhared his guilt, or ſold him his 


life for his pelf, or made his impunity the condition, 


on which they were to be appointed miniſters by the 
ſovereign, who would not conſent to the abſolute ruin 
of his old ſervant and favourite. „ 
But whether one or all of theſe cauſes ſaved the earl 
of Orford's head, the nation was thoroughly convinced 
of the mercenary character of the new miniſtry, and 
of the hollowneſSof their pretenſions to patriotiſm. 
The ſudden and unexampled apoſtacy of fo many 
noiſy demagogues, made the people imagine that pub- 
lic ſpirit was no more than an empty ſound, and that 
virtue had for ever deſerted our ſenate. They loft all 
attachment to individuals, and looked upon their rulers 
with an eye of indifference, thinking them all equally 
ready, when an opportunity ſhould offer, to make 
the public good a victim to their private intereſt.* . 
This diſpoſition of mind naturally led them to ac- 
quieſce without any open murmurs in the meaſures of 
the miniſters, who were allowed to go on from blun- 
| der to blunder in the war with Spain and France, till 
they came at laſt to the greateſt blunder of all, the 
peace of Alx-la- Chapelle; by which they ſtained the 
honour of the nation in fending hoftages to France, 
left the original cauſe of the quarrel as undetermined 
as at its commencement, and ſowed the ſeeds of a ſus 
ture war, or rather perpetuated the preceding one, by 
the appointment of commiſſaries to fix the boundaries 
of the territories of England and France in America. 


Theſe ſteps would have been perhaps excuſable in 


fuch weak miniſters, if the approach of the Ruſſian 
auxiliaries, whom Britain had bought at an immenſe 
expence, did not promiſe the fame fuperiority at land, 


which the gallantry of our navy, not the wiſdom. of 


our councils, had procured us at ſea. But the ſame 
N ö puſilla- 
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4 A RE vl E W OF | 
puſillanimity, the ſame incapacity, SH] their con- 
duct from beginning to end. As they undertook the 
war without ſpirit, ſo they concluded it without pru- 
dence. The whole tenor of their conduct in this ne- 
gotiation betrayed fear and apprehenſion. They diſ- 
covered nothing of that firmneſs and perſeverance, 
which become the miniſters of a great and brave na- 
tion, and of which the enemies had ſet them an exam- 
ple in the day of their diſtreſs. By their ſupple be- 
haviour, and tame acquieſence in the propoſals of 
France, rhey manifeſtly acknowledged her . 
and enflamed her pride and ambition. 

A more infallible method to prevent the 8 
cy and ſtability of the peace could not be invented. 
Our rivals imagined, not without reaſon, that the ſame 
miniſtry, which crouched to them in the courſe of the 
negotiation, would be equally humble, if they infrin- 
ged any article of the treaty. | Accordingly they con- 
tinued hoſtilities in the Eaſt-Indies, and made en- 
_croachments on our territories in America, believing, 
no doubt, that Britain, whoſe ſpirits they had lately 
reduced fo low, would not dare to retaliate. Nor is it 

unlikely that their belief would have been realized, if 

the people had not been made of better metal than the 
miniſtry. For, though the enemy had, by preſents 
and falſe infinuations, been conſtantly debauching the 
Indians from our intereſt, and ſpiriting them up 
againſt. our colonies ; though they were erecting one 

chain of forts from the river St. Laurence to the Mi- 
ſiſippi, and another along the great lakes, in order to 
cut off our planters front any trade or communication 

with the natives, our miniſters truſted to the ſlowneſs 
and feebleneſs of negotiation; and though they al- 
ways received evaſive anfwers,. and found hoſtilities 
continued, they ſtill imagined that they could con- 
quer the French arms with ſcrolls of parchment. 
»  Intimidated, however, at laſt, by the clamours of 
the people, they ſent orders to the different governors 
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: THE T,AfENEAR 
tion againſt the enemy, to endeavour to win the Indians 
over to our intereſt, and to repel force by force. But 

the orders were more eaſily given than executed. The 
colonies, which were chiefly peopled by diſſenters, and. 
men who vere diſſatisfied with the ſtate of civil and 
religious liberty in Great-Britain and Ireland, enter- 
tained the utmoſt jealouſy of each other in theſe par- 
ticulars; ſo that it required time and addreſs to make 
them act in concert. Had not the enemy proved ſuc- 
ceſsful in their firſt operations, and rendered the com- 
mon danger apparent and palpable to their ſenſes, it 
is hard to ſay how far oppoſite intereſts and religious 
prejudices might have miſled them. They ſeemed to 
agree in nothing, but in acknowledging a certain de- 
pendence on the imperial crown of Great- Britain. 
ls it then ſurpriſing, that they could not ſucceſsfully 
oppoſe the French, who acted in concert under one 
head ? or that they could not ſecure the Indians to Th 
their intereſt, -when they were not only at variance » 
with one another, but alſo endeavoured to ſpirit up 
the ſavages againſt their brethren? Indeed, had the 
moſt perfect unanimity prevailed among them, their 
conduct to the natives had been ſo blameable, that 
they could not poſſibly ſucceed in recovering their | 
friendſhip. - They had made a practice of compre- 
hending in their ſurveys, the Indian hunting-grounds 
and corn-fields, without leave or compenſation; they 
had uſed to ſell them adulterated rum, and to decoy 
their children away into ſlavery. So that, when they 
built a fort on their tertitories without aſking their 
conſent, it was eaſy for the French miſſionaries and 
agents to diſquiet their minds with jealouſies of the 
Engliſh, and to repreſent theſe unwarrantable en- 
etroachments as the forerunners of total ſubjection 
Bs and flavety, „„ a bh * ro ones 


The Indians were but too much inclined, from in- 

tereſted motives, to believe them. They found that © 
the Engliſh were rich, and that more was to be gained 

by taking up the hatchet againſt them than from at- 
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tacking the F rench, whom they ſaw acting in a com» 
pact body, inſpired by one ſoul. No wonder, then, 
if upon the defeat of colonel Waſhington, on the 
banks of the Ohio, maſt of them either choſe to re- 
main neuter, or to join the enemy; who had a body 
of eleven thouſand regulars, four thouſand workmen, 
and twenty-five thouſand well trained miligja-men, 
ready to act upon any emergency. | 
The views of the French, in this p alitic, derp-laid 
| ſcheme, were no leſs obvious than dangerous. They 
had in the laſt war acquired, a manifeſt ſuperiority 
over Great-Britain at land. The point was now to 
Eut off the ſources of her maritime ſtrength, the great 
remaining obſtacle to the accompliſhment of their 
ambitious deſigns. As this ſtrength depended chiefly 
on hex trade to India and America, they formed the 
A af extirpating her colonies and factories in 
5 theſe quarters of the globe, and of eſtabliſhing 
eir On marine upon the ruin of the Britiſh. 


For theſe reaſons, they availed themſelves of the i 5 


accuracy, with which, through the imperfection of 
3 the limits of Nova Scotia had been aſcer- 
rained in the treaty of Utrecht, to lay claim to more 
than what was their due, and b aer claim to renden 
the remainder of little utility to England. Pretending, 
from the ſame motives, to have firſt diſcayered the 
mouths of the Miſiſippi, they afferted a right to all 
the adjacent country towards New Mexico on the 
eaſt, and as 75 as the Apalachian and Allegany 
mountains on the welt; i in conſequence of which they 
_ expelled. the planters of the Ohio company, which 
had obtained a charter from the Britiſh legiſlature for 
cultiyating a conſiderable tract of theſe rich and va» 
luable lands; and built fort Du Queſng on the forks 
of the river Monongahela ; a ſituation, which, gave 

it the command of all the Son Satignous to the 

. and Miſiſipp £1 
4 we ſet af 4 right of cb natives, which by 
* Sgnbdered. as at it is pretty-ap+ 
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| THE TATE WAR. 5 
pardntthar juſtice was on the fide of England. Yet 
it is very evident that each nation had, in this conteſt; 
much leſs regard to fight than convefilenee. Were 

the French allowed to unite Canada to their ſettle- 
ments along the Mififippi, by the poſſeſſion of all 
that vaſt country which lies between them, the Eng. 
lin colonies would in time of peiee be deprived of 
all ſhare in the Indian trade, and be in time of war 
expoſed to the danger of continual inroads, or to the 
tulnous charge of defending a frontier of more than 

fifteen hundred miles in length. If, on the eontra- 
fy, their elaims on the Ohio and Nova Scotia did not 
ſucceed, their two colonies would remain entirely 
diſunited, the entrance into the one being during the 
winter ſeaſon” ſhut up by froft; and the entrance into 
the other being at all times diffieult, on account of 
the banks and bars at the mouth of the Miſiſippi: 
circumſtances, which would greatly diminiſh” their 
value t5 France, and in the end involve the ruin of 
her great ſettlements in the Weſt- Indies. 
Both nations being fully ſenſible of theſe truths, no 
longer confidered the American quarrels as matters of 
Httle ſignificance :" therefore, though the two court: 
breathed nothing hut peace, and exchanged mutua 
profeſſtons of friendſhip and regard; which deceived 
Reither party, reſolutions were taken to eut the Gor- 
dian knot of the tedious and intricate negotiation by 
the ſword. Accordingly the French filently prepared 
a faval armament at Breſt to convey troops and mili-⸗ 


try ſtores to Canada. But the Engliſh, - whoſe fupe. 


Nority of ſtrength on the watery element enables them 
to equip fleets with greater expedition, got the ſtart of 
them, and diſpatched admiral Boſcawen with a conſi- 
derable ſquadron to the American ſeas, in order to in- 
. tercept their men of war and convoys: Fogs, which ate 
fo frequent in the latitudes where he eruized, favouring - 
the enemyꝰs efeape, prevented the full fuceeſs of 5 
expedition (19 95 Two ſhips of the line, however, 
were taken, 450 brought things to à eriſis; fuch a vi- 
r : BD 4 — | gorous 
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gorous meaſure being the moſt wg 3:60 Te effecual - 
Wee of war. | 

Nor were hoſtilities. 9 to 3 ſhipetalane : 
French merchantmen were brought into out harbburs 
in great numbers. Our miniſtry did not think it ne- 


of ceſſary to wait'for-a-formal declaration of war before 


they ſtruck a. blow which would cut off. the reſour- 
ces of France's maritime ſtrength; and procure the 
855 full indemnification for what had been wreſt. 
eg fon it in time of profound peace. It was in vain 
he enemies made all Europe reſound with their com- 
plaints, - and endeavoured to repreſent-theſe repriſals 


as acts of piracy. All the world law that they were 


the aggreſſors, and that they aſſumed this hypocriti- 
cal moderation, becauſe they meant ti) intereſt other 
courts in their favour, and becauſe they were in no 


condition to act, having been attacked betdre 


ſchemes were quite ripe fox, execution. 
% The great advantages which we 9 his 


manceuvre, made ample compenſation; for the loſſes 


ſuſtained by us in America; Where, upon the whole, - 


ve conlidered ourſelves as worſted. For, though for 
tune bad. divided her favours,. che gation could not | 


help being chagrined at ſeeing nothing gained by 
the grea t ſuperiority of force, Which might have been 
ought into the field, but the fort of Beauſejour 
3 by colonel Monckton. That conqueſt, indeed, 
ſecured us the entire poſſeſſion of Nova Scotia, and 
ought uſ a mall acceſſion of ſubjects; but the re- 
3 of fort Du 6 . the grand object of the 
npaign, did not place, gartly through the 
ions 2 EE: conduct of the coloniſts; part- 
ugh the imprudence and raſhneſs of general 
Braddo E. who Was een with the mamngement 
_ of, that. operation. . 5 
93 naturally.z FO elk conceited: and impa⸗ 
His 1 impatience was enflamed by the ſlowneſs 
,provincials in afſembling; and. by beige er great 
t 0 d 8 ſeaſon, for action exhauſted, without an 
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| THDE LAUT/E WAR. "4 | 
opportunity of ſignalizing his courage. Stimulatel 
by theſe motives, he marched precipitately and in- 
cautiouſly againſt the enemy, as ſoon as he had fur- 
mounted the obſtacles which had hitherto retarded 
his! operations; inſtead; of employing the allied 
Indians as a ſcouting party, to reconnoitre the woods 
land thickers, and to prevent the main body from 
falling into an ambuſcade; he moved on ſeourely 
With the regulars in front, and, as might have been 
expected, was ſuddenly attacked in a ſwamp, ver- 
grown with buſhes and high graſs, by bodies of 
French and Indians, ſo judiciouſly poſted, that 
though they could not be diſtinctly ſeen; they kepr 
up, 2 conſtant fire, which was the more ſevere and 
galling that it could not be returned. The troops 
Heing ſeized with a panic, fell immediately into 
- -confuſion;; and, notwithſtanding the utmoſt ef- „ 
Forts of the general and other. officers, fled in conſter- 
nation. Had not the Virginians, by advancin 
the rear, and by engaging the enemy, allowe ; 
Aime to recover their ſpirits and ranks, the r 
"would in all Probability have been total, and che 
Army deſtroyed. As it was, one half of them wa 
cut to pieces and their precipitate retreat expoſ ee!!! 
the Virginian frontiers to the ſcalping- parties of the > | 
| 2 and had the worſt influence on our affair, 
y ſtaggering the faith of the wavering Indians. | 
Ihe general, after having five horſes killed under 
him, remained on the field of battle, prefering an 
honourable: death to an ignominious life, and by 
chis action atoning in ſome: meaſure for having fa- 
crificed the lives of ſo many brave men in-vain. - 
This defeat vas thoughtrhardly counterbalanced by 
beten leſs bloody, which the enemy ſuffered at ; 
lake St, George, where baron Dieſkau, their com- 
mander in chief, was taken priſoner by Sir Wilkam 
Johnſan, who had been detached with a bady of pro- 
-yincials againſt Crown Point, a fort erected by the 
French to over- awe New-England. But this victory 
lid not enable him to ſuccecd 1 in his principal _ 
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of reducing the fort: the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, and 
the check given to the Britiſh forces near fort Du 
Queſne, rendered this impracticable. Some good ef- 

ſects, however, it had: it ſhewed the enemy that t | 
were not invincible in that part of the world; it pre- 

vented them from haraſſing the timid, the irreſolute 
governor Shirley, in his return from his unfucceſsful 
and bloodleſs expedition againſt fort Niagara; it ſe- 
cured a conſiderable extent of frontier from hoſtile in- 
curſions; it kept open a communication with Oſwego; 
and, above all, it revived the deſponding ſpirits of 
_ the Engliſh and Americans, who had been accuſ- 
tomed in theſe parts to as many defeats as battles. 

Such was the face of affairs in America, the firſt 
theatre of the war, when the French, finding Great- 
Britain could not be intimidated into any conceſſions, 
began at length (17 56) to act in Europe, where their 

Principal ſtrength lay. Several bodies of troops 


moved to the coaſts of Picardy, Normandy, and 


Britany; and threatened an invaſion of ſome part 

of this iſland. The conſternation, which a ſew mi. 
led highlanders had lately occaſioned, ' was freſn in 
che nation's: memory. Through the want of a well. 
regulated militia, the uſe of arms was unknown to 
the generality of the people; and that martial 
ſpirit, which formerly rendered them the terror of 
France, was of confequence extinct. Hence, as 
there was not in the kingdom a ſufficient” body of 
tegulars, on whom alone they relied for protection, 
an univerſal panic ſpread through the nation; nor 
could it be removed by the conſideration of our 
ſuperior fleet, becauſe we might, as has frequently 
happened, be deprived of its aſſiſtance by unfa- 

vourable winds or tides. So that the miniſtry, who 
_ were not free from the general contagion of fear, 
could think of no better expedient for quieting the 
general apprehenſions, than calling a body of hired | 
Hanoverians and Heſſians to our aſſiſtance, copying 
in chis reſpect the example of the ancient 1 
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who loſt their liberty by employing auxiliary. Ger- 
mans againſt their invaders, the Picts and Scots. 
While the kingdom ſhamefully trembled at this 
alarm, too notorious to be concealed, too fatal in its 
conſequences to be forgotten, the French, under cover 
of it, equipped at Toulon, with the utmoſt expedition, a 
fleet of twelve men of war, which convoyed an army of 
eleven thouſand men, under the command of Rich- 
lieu, to the iſland of Minorca. The Britiſh miniſtry 
| had early intelligence of this ſcheme : bur ſuch ap- 
prehenſion, diſtraction, and irreſolution prevailed in 
their councils, and ſo ill-contrived was the diſpoſition 
of our navy, that admiral Byng, with a ſquadron of 
ſhips inferior in number and quality, did not make 
his appearance off Minorca for a month after the 
trenches had been opened before St. Philip's fort. 
When he came in fight of the enemy, he did not at 
all anſwer the expectations which the public had formed 
of his conduct and courage. Inſtead of attacking 
the enemy with ſpirit and vigour, and endeavouring 
to raiſe the ſiege by one bold ſtroke, he cauſed his di 
viſion to fall back in the engagement, and leſt that of 
admiral Weſt expoſed to the fury of the enemy. To 
put the moſt favourable conſtruction upon his beha- 
viour, he acted. as if he had been fent out rather to 
preſerve his majeſty's ſhips, than to deſtroy thoſe -of 
the enemy, never conſidering, that when fuch a great 
object was at ſtake, much was to be riſqued, and much 
to be expected from the ſuperior ſkill and bravery of 
Engliſh ſailors. Notwithſtanding his puſillanimity, 
the French, whoſe admiralfell under the like cenſure, 
gained no confiderable advantage in the fight. But 
the conſequence of their being able to keep the feas 
as, that the beſiegers were furniſhed with all requi- 
tes for carrying on their operations, ſo that the fort 
being deprived of all hopes of aſſiſtance, capitulated, 


after nine weeks open trenc hes. 
The people, exaſperated at this diſgraceful oſs, 
ent up from all parts addreſſes complaining loudly of 
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miſmanagement, and demanding an enquiry into he 
_ cauſe of our misfortunes. The miniſters, whoſe im- 
_ providence in fruſtrating the enemy's ſchemes, and un- 
{kilfulneſs in appointing commanders, had rendered 
| them obnoxious, were willing to divert the torrent of 
popular clamour from themſelves by any expedient :, 
therefore they' indulged the people with a court- mar- 
tial, which condemned the admiral to be ſhot. Though 
he was a perſon of a noble family, and much interceſ- 
fion was made for him with his majeſty, it was 
thought prudent to yield to the ſpirit of the times, 
and to make him ſuffer, in order to revive the cou- 
rage and diſcipline of our navy. Indeed, if he de- 
fired to live, after ſuch a ſtain had been fixed o . | 
character, he deſerved to die 
This ſacrifice, however, did not ins this end | 
propoſedꝭ by the miniſtry : it did not ſilence the mur- 
py the people: filled with grief and ſhame” for 
| being bear at 2 5 our own element, they demanded 
vengeance, not only on thoſe who had ated with 
weaknefs/and timidity, but alſo on thoſe-whoſe want 
of prudence and foreſight had prevented them from 
making ſufficient * — for the defence and relief 
of: ſo important a poſſeſſion. But though the clamour 
in parliament, as well as among the people, was 
great, the majority of the commons could be brought 
to no angry votes. Such was the ſtrength of the 
—miniſtry in the houſe ! ſuch their influence in render- 
ing the reſult of the n e into the loſs of en 
favourable to their cauſe! 
But they ſaw the current of popular im ſo ſtrong 
| againſt them, that they did not think it prudent, nor 
ale, to perſevere in reſiſting it. For beſides the blot 
5 fixed on the national honour, 1 in the loſs of ' Minorca, 
we heard of nothing at this time but of loſſes and af 
graces from America and India. In the former, the 
fort of Oſwego, built by governor Shirley on the lake 
Ontario, in order to cover the country of the Five Ne: . . 


h Hons, to ſecure the Indian trade, to prevent the c 
A munication 
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munication between the northern and ſouthern eſta- 
bliſhments of the French, and to open a paſſage' for 
the attack of the forts Frontenac and Niagara, was 
taken, with all the troops, proviſions, and military 
ſtores. In the latter, Calcutta, our principal ſettle- 
ment on the Ganges, was ſtormed and # eee by 
the Nahob of Bengal, who ruined our factories, and 


rendered it problematical whether our merchants trad. 


ing to the Eaſt- Indies ſhould be any more a company. 
Mr. Fox, who was ſecretary of ſtate, finding that 
| theſe multiplied and ſucceſſive diſaſters, in conjunc- 
tion with the odium incurred by the Hanoverian and 
Heſſian troops, would overturn the miniſtry, threw up 
an employment, which, in a new arangement, he 
hoped to exchange for a more lucrative office. Upon 

the removal of this, their principal prop in the lower 
| houſe, the whole ſtrücture of the adminiſtration fel} 


to pieces; and the leaders of the party, by whoſe ar- 


tifices they had been diſplaced, naturally aſſumed the 
direction of affairs. But as Mr. Pitt, who had all 
his life declaimed againſt German connections, could 
not directly contradict himſelf, and ſecond the views 
of the ſovereign, who was fully reſolved on making 


Great Britain laviſh her blood and treaſure; as uſual, 


in preſerving the balance of power in Germany, he 
was, to the great concern of the eee commanded 
to 1 his poſt. | 
Then it was that the nation fele how PT AS | 
ous it is to this iſland to have its king poſſeſſed of 
German dominions. A miniſter that was reſolved to 
exert the natural ſtrength of the kingdom, by ha- 


raſſing the enemy at ſea, by deſtroying their trade and 


ſhipping, by invading their coaſts, and conquering 
their colonies, was not allowed to direct the helm of 

affairs, though ſupported by the unanimous voice of 
the whole realm, becauſe he was not willing to 

with the nation's wealth, and to enhance its debt in 

defeating an unnatural” confederacy, which could 
| never have been formed, if the continental powers had 
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not had acunted upon our becoming principals i in "lt 
as ac ty. 

* The people, ſenſible of this great error in our poll. | 
tical ſyſtem, adhered to the diſplaced miniſter, and en- 
; — — by compliments and addreſſes, to reſtore 
him to his office, becauſe he alone ſeemed likely to 
rectify this abuſe, and by the boldneſs of his genius to 
revive the ancient ſpirit of our iſle. But the king, 
though he could find no claſs of men bold enough to 
undertake the management of affairs againſt the ſenſe 
of the people, choſe rather to continue, for ſome 
months, without any eſtabliſhed miniſtry, or any fet- 
tled plan of operations, than to give up his favourite 
point. In this reſolution he perſiſted the more firmly, 
becauſe he ſaw that, in order to prevent the general 
ruin, the parties would be obliged, as uſual, to Fenin 5 
_ and concur with him in his meaſures. 

Ihe leading men of the nation were at this time di- 
vided into two principal factions, who differed widely 


in their political ſentiments. One of them conſiſted 


of the remains of the old miniſtry, that ſucceeded on 
the removal of Walpole. They were men of grear 
„as well as parliamentary influence, and were 
ſupp oſed to lead the monied intereſt. But their abi- 
42 were queſtioned, and they were conſequently | 
deſtitute of popularity ; a point of no little moment 
in our mixed government. This unfavourable cir- 
cumſtance was no leſs occafioned by their late blun- 
ders in government, than by the general tenor of their 
political ſentiments. Looking on France as the moſt 
conſtant and moſt formidable enemy of this kingdom, 
they dreaded the increaſe of her power and inffuence 
among the neighbouring nations as the greateſt of 
evils. In order, therefore, to check her growth, and 
to confine her to juſt limits, perpetual attention muſt 
be paid to the balance of er on the continent : 
and if it beat any time in danger, it muſt be ſecured 
by negotiations, ſubſidies, and Britiſh _ troops, when 
ee of forcigners cannot be hired. For this ge" 
po 
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poſe; as well as to ſecure the ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
anover, a conſiderable land army muſt be always 
maintained; and, though the navy is not to be ne- 
glected, it is to be kept up in ſubſerviency to this 
ſyſtem. Though no friends to abſolute power, nor 
enemies to parliaments, they were inclined to allow 
more authority ta the government, than what was: 
conſiſtent with the liberty of the preſs, the great pal- 
ladium of the conſtitution. They avowed the prac- 
tice of procuring a majority in parliament, by the 
diſtribution of places and penſions. Many of them, 
feeling no refined principle within their own breaſts, 
believed no other method was practicable ; ſo that 
under their management all patriotiſm and public 
ſpirit, -having become a jeſt, naturally led us to that 
plorable criſis which has been defcribed. 3] 
Ihe other party was compoſed of thoſe members of 
the oppoſition, who had not concurred with the court 
in ſcreening the earl of Orford from public juſtice. 
They had preſerved ſome uniformity of character, and 
were therefore prodigiouſly popular; a circumſtance 
which ſupphed their want of parliamentary and court 
influence. They agreed with the former in the ne- 
ceſſity of curbing the power of France; but they dif- 
fered in the means of attaining that end. They aſ- 
ſerted that our inſular ſituation, which is fo ſavourable 
to our civil and political liberty, dictates a narrower 
and leſs expenſive plan of operations. Our ſtrength, 
and our trade, which is the ſource of our ſtrength, is 
Maritime. We ought never, therefore, to engage as 
principals in a continental war againft France, becauſe 
in that caſe we attack her where the is ſtrongeſt, aban- 
doning the ſea, our natural element, where ſhe is maſt 
vulnerable, and where we can make the moſt powerful 
efforts. We muſt not expoſe ourſelves to certain evil, 
from the dread of poſſible rfiſchief : we muſt not pen- 
ſion every petty ſtate and prince, and waſte aur blood 
and treaſure, without the leaſt proſpect of reimburſe- 
ment, in defending a country, which, were it not for 
5 our 
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Dur Quixotiſm, would fighit its own battles. As long. 
|  38'we proceed as we have done, no confederacy will 
be formed by the continental powers againſt the houſe: 
of Bourbon: they: will truſt their protection. to our 
arms. While we preſerve our ſuperiority at ſea, we 
need not fear her aggrandiſement; as our navy can 


| * — - cut the ſine y) of her ſtrength, by deſtroying her 


traffic. And while her marine is weak, what foun- 
dation is there for any apprehenſions of an invaſion? 
I real grounds of ſuch fear could exiſt, the beſt and 
moſt natural defence would be a well-trained militia'; 
as their attachment to their country would form the 
ſiſttrongeſt bulwark againſt foreign invaſion and do- 
meſtic tyranny; whereas a ſtanding army is expen- 
five; dangerous to liberty, and hurtful to the morals 
of the people. As to parliamentary influence, it is 
_ < » by no means reguiſite, becauſe a miniſtry 3 
d to the people, as every good miniſtry muſt be, can 
never meet with general oppoſition, nor find it neceſ- 
| * to bribe men to their duty and intereſt. | 

As the king foreſaw, the conflict between theſe two 
parties at length ſubſided, a coalition was formed, and 
_ facrifices were made on both. ſides; the old eſtabliſned 
intereſt being obliged to relinquiſh a ſhare of their 
power, and the popular party being forced to embrace 
- . the ſovereign's meaſures. The duke of Newcaſtle re- 
| _ fumed the direction of the treaſury; Mr. Fox was ap- 
- pointed paymaſter of the forces; and Mr. Pitt, being 
made prin _ ſecretary of ſtate, was conſidered as 
prime min This laſt perſonage being. poſſeſſed 
originally of no conſiderable fortune, entered, when 
young, into the army, as a cornet of dragoons. But 

ſchough he might poſſibly have ſhone in that capacity, 
it Was found by his friends, that his natural inclination 
-. _and:ralent for ſpeaking in public, would give him a 
chance of making a much more tapid- progreſs to- 
wards eminence in a civil employment. . In conſe- 
- quence of this idea, they procured him a' ſeat in par- 
_ hament, where he gave early proof: $ of his oratorical 
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abilities, and rendered himſeli formidable to Walpole, 


eagle face, and the keen lightning of his eye, com- 
manded reverence, and beſpoke the fire of his ſoul, 
before he ſpoke a ſyllable; and though his language 
was not always correct, nor his ſentiment juſt, there was 
ſuch fervor in the one, and ſuch: boldnef, 3 in the other, 
that with the help of his theatrical manner, which did 
more than all, they generally ſilenced, or overpowered 
all oppoſition. To this command which he had ac- 
quired over the ſenate, ſeveral public acts of difinte- 
reſtedneſs, which he had diſplayed, greatly contri- 
buted; as well as that incredible popularity which was 
4 its natural conſequence. He had not always been 
conſiſtent in his ſyſtem of politicks: but this defect, 
if it really was a defect, the people overlooked in the 
multitude of his virtues. The nation in general en- 
tertained mighty expectations from his labours, and it 
was not diſappointed. The ſpirit with which he was 
animated, diffuſed itſelf by degrees over every depart- 
ment of. ate, and kindled the flame of ' patriotiſm, 
which had been thought for ever extinguiſhed. The 
boldneſs of his meaſures, the vaſtneſs of his projects, 


while they ſurprized his friends, and aſtoniſhed the 


enemy, ſhewed him to be excellently calculated for 
the miniſter of a people, who have always admired the 
haughty; imperious conduct of Cromwel to foreign 
nations. And he may be juſtly ſaid to be the firſt 
ſtateſman who, in England, gained an abſolute aſ- - 
cendant both in council and parliament, by the dint 
of popularity and the rectitude of his conduct. 
Now let us turn our eyes to the continent, and view 
the ſteps by which the reſt of Europe was involved 


in the ſame quarrel. As ſoon as the Britiſh court be- 


gan to diſcover ſymptoms of vigorous meaſures; 
F rance, in order to check its ardour, made no ſecret 

Ol its intention to invade Hanover, hoping that his 
| Britannic . would ſave his native country fuck 
E 


and his venal dependents. His manly figure, his 
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the expence of ſome of his claims in America. This 
ſtratagem had not the deſired effect. The Britiſh mi- 
niſtry, with a view of ſecuring Hanover and the 
peace of Germany, entered into a ſubſidiary treaty 
with Ruſſia, who was to furniſh a body of fifty-five 
thouſand men to act in conjunction with the Hano- 
verians and Heſſians. But it was ſoon found that 
prior engagements of Ruſſia would render this 

treaty ineffectual, and that under the ſhadow of it the 
Czarina made preparations for attacking the king of 
Pruſſia, who was become obnoxious to her through 
the artifices of the courts of Vienna and Dreſden. © 
A treaty for the eventual partition of the Pruſſian 
| dominions was entered into by. the courts of Vienna 
and Peterſburgh as early as the year ſeventeen hun- 
dred and forty-ſix. The articles, indeed, ſpecified . 
that hoſtilities were not to take place, except the king 
of Pruſſia invaded the territories of either empreſs, 
or of the republic of Poland. But every ſtep taken 
by the empreſs queen, ſhewed that it was her grandaim 
to make this caſe exiſt, that ſhe might avail herſelf 
of her allies. While vaſt preperations for war were 
carried on in Bohemia and Moravia, ſhe employed 
every art, in concert with the court of Saxony, which 
had ſecretly acceded to the treaty of Peterſburgh, to 
render the Pruſſian monarch perſonally odious to the 
Czarina, who was perſuaded that he had entered into 
a plot againſt her life; that, under pretence of trade, 
he was ſending emiſſaries into the Ukraine to ſtir up 
© rebellion; that he offered to aſſiſt the king of Den- 
mark in ſubduing the dutchy of Holſtein, belonging 
to the prince royal of Ruſſia; that he had formed a 
deſign of adding Courland, Poliſh Pruflia, and the 
city of Dantzick, to his dominions; and that, in con- 
junction with France and Sweden, he was hatching 
vaſt projects in caſe of a vacancy of the throne of 
Poland. Theſe conſiderations, together with the de- 
fire which Rullia has always en to ee a 
footing 
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footing in Poland and Germany, determined the 
Carina to, artack Pruffia without any farther diſcuſ- 
ſion; and it appears that her troops would have 
commenced their operations in the year ſeventeen 
hundred and fifty-ſix, if ſeamen, and good officers, 
had not been wanting to her navy, and magazines 
and forage to her army. | Moy 
Though theſe intrigues' were managed with great 
| ſecrecy; none of them were unknown to the king of 
Pruſſia, who, in order to ſhew his ſenſe of the treat) 
concluded between Great-Britain and Ruſſia, decla- 
red that he. would oppoſe any foreign troops that 
ſhould attempt to enter Germany. In conſequence 
of this declaration, the courts of London and Berlin 
came to an eclairciſſement, and matters were ſoon 
explained; ſo that a treaty, which had the peace. of 
Germany for its ſole object, was framed ; his Britan- 
nic majeſty hoping by this artifice to ſecure Hanover 
from the French, and his Pruſſian majeſty to preſerve 
his territories from the Ruſſians. „„ 
The houſe of Auſtria, who now looked upon Pruſ- 
ſia as her moſt formidable enemy, and ſaw her ſchemes 
of cruſning it in a great meaſure fruſtrated by this 
alliance, entered into a negotiation with France, her 
ancient enemy, whoſe higheſt wiſh, at preſent, was to 
- embroil the empire. Accordingly a treaty was im- 
mediately concluded, by which France engaged to 
furniſh the empreſs queen with a conſiderable ſum of 
money, or a body of auxiliary troops. Sweden was 
ſoon after drawn into the confederacy, by the intrigues 
and ſubfidies of France, who perſuaded the ſenate 
that this was a favourable opportunity for recovering 
theif ancient poſſeſſions in Pomerania; and it was 
eaſily perceived, that the great 1 1 and long eſta- 
bliſhed intereſt of the Auſtrian family, would engage 
the circles of the empire in its favour. Thus were 
the flames of war kindled on the continent, and five 
mighty ſtates, which had been in their turn the wan 
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of Europe, united againſt the heir of the marquiſſes 
of Brandenburgh. To ſuch dangerous eminence 
had the great and glorious talents of the Pruſſian mo- 
narch raiſed him ! 
' Immediately after his acceſſion to the crown, he 
ſhewed a diſpoſition to avail himſelf of the excellent 
army which his father had formed, and of all thoſe 
reſources with which the eſtates of the Teutonic order, 
and other territories acquired by the addreſs of his 
.anceſtors, had furniſhed him. He decided his diſ- 
' Puten with the biſhop of Liege, by the ſummary way 
of arms. He took the ſame method of determining 
his claim to the dutchy of Sileſia, which his prede- 
ceſſors, for want of power to make good their pre- 
tenſions, had been forced to give up to the houſe of 
Auſtria for a trifling conſideration. Proving ſucceſs- 
ful in two wars, he gave the law to the Auſtrians, and 
to the Saxons who Pad Joined them, and ſecured the 
poſſeſſion of Sileſia by two ſolemn treaties. The | 
queen of Hungary could not eaſily digeſt the loſs of 
'  ſucha fine country, which in length exceeds two hun- 
dred miles along the navigable river Oder, and 
abounds with commodities, manufactures, men and 
money, yielding a clear annual revenue of eight 
Hundred thouſand pounds. She, therefore, ſet every 
engine to work in order to recover it, and was the prim 
mover of all the intrigues which we have diſcloſed. 
(1756) The king ol P Pruſſia, obſerving the ſtorm read 
to burſt, determined to anticipate his enemies by ſtrik- 


ing the firſt blow); ſo that, after having received an 


evaſive anſwer from the court of Vienna, concerning 
the object of the great warlike preparations which he 
ſaw carried on in Bohemia and Moravia, he marched 
' ſtraight into Saxony with a conſiderable army. Ar 
firſt he ſeemed only-to demand a free paſſage for his 
troops, and an obſervance of the neutrality profeſſed 
by the king of Poland; but as he had the beſt grounds 
for diſtruſti ing his profeſſions, he inſiſted on the diſ- 
perſion of a body of ſixteen thouſand men, m_— 
A 
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had occupied the ſtrong poſt of Pirna. This being 
_ refuſed, and an attack judged unadviſeable, he:block- 
aded them, in hopes that famine: would ſoon oblige 
them to ſurrender at diſcretion. - In this nation he 
was not deceived; for after he had defeated: marſhal 
Brown, the Auſtrian general, at Lowoſitz, and fruſ- 
| trated all his judicious diſpoſitions for their relief, 
they capitulated by the permiſſion of his Poliſh ma- 
Jeſty, their ſovereign, and were forced to fight under 
the Pruſſian ſtandard. This ill-fated prince immedi- 
_ ately quitted his electoral dominions, which were 
_ obliged to furniſh recruits, and enormous Contribu- 
tions to the victors, who took up their winter quar- 
ters in them, and ſeized upon the archives at Dreſ- 
den, where theſe ſtate papers were found, which evin- 
ced to the whole world, the reality of the deſigns 
formed againſt Pruſſia, and juſtified in ſome meaſure 
the ſeverities exerciſed againſt the unfortunãte Saxons. 
Proceſs was commenced againſt the king of Pruſſia 
in the Aulick council, and in the diet of the empire, 
as ſoon as he entered Saxony. The ſtates, overawed by 
a confederacy the moſt formidable that the world had 
ever ſeen, condemned him for contumacy ; and the 
fiſcal had orders to put him under the bann of the 
empire; a judgment which cuts off every delinquent, 
real or ſuppoſed, from being a member of that auguſt 
body, and obliges all the reſt to arm, in order to ſtrip 
him of his dignities and poſſeſſions. In this caſe the 
circles furniſhed their contingents but ſlowly ; and it 
is probable they. would never, have been in a condi- 
tion to act, if they had not been joined by foreign 
auxiliaries. Indeed the number and ſtrength, of 
Pruſſia's enemies ſeemed, without their aſſiſtance, 
abundantly ſufficient to reduce it in a ſingle campaign; 
its foes were elated with the moſt. preſumptuous ex- 
pectations, and its friends, when they conſidered the 
vaſt diſproportion of its forces, formed wiſhes rather 
than hopes in its favour. But when they called to 
mind Frederjck's great ceconomy, the incomparable 
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order of his finances, the unequalled Kiſcipline and 
heroiſmm of his army; his fagacity, which foreſaw 
every contingency; his vigilance, which nothing 
eſcaped; his perſeverance, which furmounted every 


_ 6bſtache; his courage, which no danger could diſmay; | 


and his intuitive perception, which ſeized the deciſive 
moment in every action, they thought ſome ray of 
hope remained, and they placed a dependance on thoſe 
reſources,: which admit of no calculation. 
(1757) Senſible of the mighty efforts which would be 
made againſt him in the next campaign, he entered the 


field early, and invaded Bohemia, in order to ſtrike a 


deciſive blow, before his numerous enemies could 
unite, or at leaſt to remove the ſcene of action as far 
as poſſible from his own territories. Marſhal Swerin, 
With a great body of troops, penetrated into that 
kingdom on the fide of Sileſta. The prince of Be- 
vern, with another, entered by the way of Luſatia, 
and defeated; as a prelude to a more complete victory, 
twenty - eight thouſand men, oppoſed to him under 
count Konigſeg. The king himſelf deceived, by a 
feint, twenty thouſand men detached by count Brown, 
the Auſtrian generaliſſimo, to watch his motions; and 
eut them off from any communication with the grand 
army: upon which he puſhed forward with the greateſt 
rapidity; and joined the troops from Luſatia and Si- 
leſia. Never were operations concerted, or executed, 
with more judgment, diſpatch, and ſucceſs. The Au- 
ſtrians, to the number of a hundred thouſand men, 
were adyantageouſly. poſted near Prague; nature and 
art having combined to render their camp impregna- 
ble. But the Pruſſians being nearly equal in number, 
and fired by the king's ſhare in all their dangers, with 
that noble enthuſiaſm which is almoſt always the ſig - 
nabof ſuocceſs, paſſed moraſſes, climbed precipices, en- 
countered batteries, and, after a bloody and obſtinate 
reſiſtance, totally defeated the enemies, Forty thou- 
ſand men took refuge in Prague; the reſt fled various 
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tary cheſt, and many other trophies of a complete 
victory, to Frederick. He loſt notime n inveſting 
the city, hoping, from the numbers confined, to re- 
duce it by famine, if the bombardment, which he 
began, ſhould prove unſucceſsful. ' After a dreadful 
ſtorm of rain and thunder, four batteries, which diſ- 
charged in twenty-four hours two hundred and eighty- 
eight bombs, beſides a vaſt number of red-hot balls, 
began at midnight to pour deſtruction on the unfor- 
tunate Prague, which was ſoon on fire in various 
parts. The inhabitants ſeeing the city on the point 
of being reduced to aſhes, addreſſed the commander 
in a body, and by the moſt pathetic ſupplications ' 
urged him to capitulate. But he was inexorable, and 
rurned out of the walls twelve thouſand uſeleſs mouths, 
who were forced back by the Pruſſians. Still he per- 
ſiſted in making a vigorous defence; one deſperate 
ſally was attempted, but with great loſs'ts,the garri- 
ſon. In ſhort, the ſanguine friends of Pruſſia looked 
upon the conqueſt of Bohemia as atchieved, and be- 
gan to compute the diſtance to Vienna. 1 
In this critical ſituation of the Auſtrian affairs, 
Leopold count Daun burſt out of obſcurity, and 
turned the tide of fortune. Having arrived within a 
few miles of Prague, the day after the great battle 
was fought, he had collected the fugitives, and from 
his entrenched” camp at Colm eke the ſpirits of 
the beſieged with hopes of relief. He knew the ſu- 
periority of the Pruſſian troops; he knew the impreſ; 
ſion which the late defeat had made upon the minds- 
of the Auſtrians ; he was not therefore for precipita- 
ting an action; eſpecially when he Lone that 
His army was daily encreaſing, that time would abate 
their fears, and that the enemy would be embarraſſed 
by the ſituation Which he had choſen. The king 
of Pruſſia, ſenfible that he became more and more 


formidable every day, marched . with thirty-two _ 


thouſand men againſt an army of double that num- 
ber, ſtrongly entrenched, and defended by a vaſt 1 
of an Ls a Ga. e 
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of artillery, Whatever the moſt i impetuous and well- 
directed courage, whatever the enthuſiaſm inſpired by 
the remembrance of a courſe of ſucceſſive victories 
could effect, was this day effected by the Pruſſians. 
Seven times they returned to the charge, and diſ- 
layed the moſt ſignal marks of heroiſm, The king's 
mtg. were in the hotteſt of the engagement, and 
behaved like the king of Pruſſia's brothers. The 
king himſelf, at the head of his cavalry, made one 
furious and: concluding char Every thing that 
prodenge could ſuggeſt, or — inſpire, was tried, 
but tried in vain. The want of artillery, the want of 


infantry, the ſituation, the numbers oppoſed, the ge- _ 


neral, forced him to quit the field. The enemies, 
not daring to leaye their entrenchments, left his re- 
treat unmoleſted ; ſo that, to all true judges of merit, 
he appears as great in his defeat, as in the moſt bril- 
liant of his victories: for he bore it with magnani- 
mity, and retrieved it like a hero. 

Neyer was battle attended with more fatal conſe- 
quences.” He was obliged. to raiſe the blockade of 
| Prague, to evacuate Bohemia, and take refuge in 
Saxony, _ The Auſtrians, after their junction, became 
ſuperior to him in numbers: they harraſſed him in his 
retreat; but his principal loſs aroſe from deſertion, 
for they would not venture on a deciſive action, as 
they expected that all their allies would ſoon advance, 
and cruſh him in a body, a 

The F. rench had this year ſent two armies into the 
Held ; one under Soubize, of twenty-five thouſand 
men, who, after having taken poſſeſſion of Cleves, 
Meurs, and Gueldres, croſſed the Rhine, and joined 
the arm of the empire: another under d Etrees, of 

eighty choufand men, who ſeizing on Embden, and 
| HY elſe belonged to Pruſſia in Eaſt Frielland, 
marched through Weſtphalia into Hanover, i Hi 
the duke of u oppoſed them with forty 
' thouſand men. He fell back gradually as they ad- 
vanced : at laſt he made a feeble attempt to repulſe 
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them at Hammelen, where it was thought that their 


_ - ſuperiority could be leaſt dangerous. Being forced off 


the field of battle, he retreated towards Stade, a fitu- 


ation which allowed him as little to retreat as his 


ſtrength did to advance, ſo that he was obliged to 
come to a capitulation, by which the only allies of 
Pruſſia, that could give any effectual aſſiſtance, laid 

down their arms, and were only not priſoners of war. 
An expedition, indeed, was undertaken by the Engliſn 
againſt the coaſt of France, in order to deſtroy her 
marine, and force her to recal ſome of her troops 
from Germany for the defence of her own territories. . 
The fleet appeared of Rochford ; but the land offi- 
cers, after taking the iſle of Aix, reſolved, with great 
prudence,. to return without making any attempt; 
ſo that this great and expenſive armament only pro- 
duced animoſities among ourſelves, contempt among 
our enemies, and gave no relief to the oppreſſed king 
of Pruſſia, who was now ſurrounded on every ſide. 
A large body of Auſtrians having penetrated into 
Sileſia, laid it under contribution, and beſieged 
Schweidnitz, the key of that dutchy, the original 
cauſe of the war. Twenty - two thouſand Swedes pe- 
netrated into Pruſſian Pomerania, took the towns of 
Anclam and Demmein, and exacted heavy contribu- 
tions. Richlieu, who now commanded. the grand 


army of France, being freed from all oppoſition on 


the ſide of Hanover, turned his arms againſt Hal- 


berſtad and the old marche of Brandenburg, where, 


after he had ſcourged the whole country with ſevere 
exactions, he plundered the towns. The army of the 
empire, reinforced by that under Soubize, was in full 
march for Saxony; a circumſtance which enabled 
- marſhal Daun to employ his whole force in the re- 
auction of Sileſia, General Haddick, who with the 
Auſtrians under him had penetrated into Luſatia, and 
taken Zittau, paſſed by the Pruſſian armies, and ſud- 
denly preſenting himſelf before Berlin, obliged it to 
pay a large ſum to prevent its being plundered. The 
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Ruffians, who had been very dilatory in their motions, 
entered at length Ducal Pruſſia, and after their man- 
ner committed horrible cruelties and devaſtations. 
Lehwald, the Pruſſian general, had orders to engage 
them at any hazard: with thirty thouſand men he 
attacked them, though double in number, and ſtrongly 
entrenched in a very advantageous fituation ; and 
though he was repulſed, he killed five times as many 
of the enemy as he loſt of his own men, remaining 
more formidable after his defeat, than the Ruſſians 
after their victory. They kept their poſt however, 
and did not allow the king to derive any aſſiſtance 
from his army in that quarter; ſo that he was obliged, 
with what forces he had, to make head againſt the 
enemy. Like a lion, haves 1 in on every fide, he 
advanced ſometimes againſt one army, ſometimes 
againſt another; and they fled before him. But 
while he purſued the fugitives, freſh troops preſſed 
upon his rear; ſo that he was continually harraſſed, 
and thought to be verging to that deſtruction, which 
a few months before threatened the houſe of Auſtria. 
The fatigues to which his body was expoſed, and the 
anxiety which preyed upon his mind, had reduced him 
to a mere ſkeleton; and he could hardly be known to 
be the ſame perſon who, in the ſpring, led a victori- 
ous army into Bohemia. He was almeſt always on 
horſeback ; he often lay on the bare ground, and 
ſuffered more hardſhips than the wege of his ſol- 
diers, who were now greatly reduced in numbers ; 
fince neither recruits, money, nor proviſions could be 
rocured, as he was cut off from the empire, and had 
fot the greateſt part of his dominions. 
Notwithſtanding this diſtreſsful ſituation of his af- 
Fürs hope never deſerted him: depending on his own 
conduct, and on the courage and fidelity of his troops, he 
determined: to ſtrike a deciſive blow, as ſoon as the 
winter came on, when it would be impoſſible for a 
diſcomfited army to appear again in the field. For 
this reaſon 1 * the combined armies of 3 
| 3 
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and the empire to advance into Saxony, and to threaten 
the fiege of Leipſic, before he moved againſt them. 
At his approach they retreated; but being reinforced 
with numbers and courage, they marched againft him, 
and he retreated in his turn. At length, after vari- 
ous movements, he refolved to call in his ſcattered 
detachments, and to give them bartle. The enemy, 
though fifty thouſand ſtrong, retired with precipitation 
beyond the Sala, when they found him facing about; 
but he purſued them cloſe, with hardly five and twenty 
thouſand men, and when he had brought them to a 
neceſſity of fighting, he addreſſed his Pruſſians in the 
following ſpeech. My dear friends, The hour is 
*© now at hand, in which all that is, and ought to be 
ec dear to us, depends on the ſwords which we drawfor 
te the. battle. Time permits me to ſay but little; 
© nor is there occaſion to fay much. Words add 
little ſtrength to bravery, and never create it. To 

cc know that there is no labour, no hunger, no cold, no 
watching, no danger, that I have not ſhared in 
% common with you; and here I ſtand now ready to 
ce lay down my life with you and for you. All I aſk, 
eis the ſame pledge of fidelity and affection that 1 
give. And let me add, not as an incitement to 
c your courage, but as a teſtimony of my own grati- 
< titude, that from this hour till you go into quarters, 
your pay ſhall be double. Acquit yourſelves like 
« men, and put your confidence in God.” Never 
was ſpeech received with a louder, or more unanimous 
burſt of acclamation. It ved their breaſts with that 
noble enthuſiaſm, which is the beſt prognoſtick of 
victory. They called for the ſignal of battle, The 
French cavalry came on with great ſpirit; but being 
repulſed, they gained an eminence, where they ſtood 
their ground with vigour. At length they were to- 
tally routed, and diſmayed the infantry, who indeed 
made but a feeble reſiſtance. Ring, expoſed to 


the hotteſt fire, led on his troops, who killed three 
thouſand on the ſpot, took ſix thouſand, and MW 
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the reſt. - They were ſeized with a panic, and night 
alone ſaved from entire deſtruction, an ny: that was 
in the morning ſo great and formidable. - 

While the Pruſſian arms were thus aloriculy. em- i 
ployed in Saxony, the Auſtrians were not idle in 
Sileſia. Having reduced Schweidnitz, and made the 
5 garriſon, conſiſting of four thouſand men, priſoners of 
war, they joined their whole force, and attacked the 


prince of Bevern, who was poſted with his army in a 


ſtrong entrenched camp to cover Breſlau. The Pruſ- 
ſians ſuſtained their repeated attacks with amazing 

intrepidity, and ſlaughtered prodigious numbers; but 
when one wing of their army had actually quitted the 
field, and the other was meditating a retreat, the 
: Pruflian general, by ſome unaccountable fatality, took 
the ſame reſolution, and retired behind the Oder. 
The manner in which this officer allowed himſelf to 
be taken a few days after, gave riſe to various ſuſ- 


poicions, and made ſome imagine that the king of 


Pruſſia was betrayed. Whatever foundation there 
may be for this conjecture, the conſequence was, that 
Breſlau, with all its treaſure and military ſtores, fell 
into the hands of the Auſtrians. The king was in 
the mean while haſtening, by rapid marches, to the 
alſiſtance of Sileſia: with thoſe troops, which he had 
collected from a hundred miles diſtance to fight a ſu- 
perior army at Roſbach, he was traverſing a country of 
two hundred miles in extent, in order to fight an 
army ſtill more formidable; proceeding from hardſhips 
to ſtill greater hardſhips;.and from dangers to ſtill 
more imminent dangers. Fortune, as if ſhe meant to 
ennoble his character, and ſpread a peculiar glory 
around him, ſeemed to have deſignedly thrown his 
affairs into confuſion, that he alone ke have the 
honour of retrieving them; and to have been ſo jea- 
lous of his captains, that ſhe would not allow them | 
to triumph but in his preſence; ITE 
In his march there happened an accident; which 
while it added real Rrengeh to his army, ſeemed. to 2 
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an omen of his approaching ſucceſs. - The eſcort 
which conducted the garriſon of Schweidnitz to a place 
of ſafety was but weak: the captives, hearing on 
their march of the victory of Roſbach, roſe: unani- 
mouſly upon them, and ſeizing their arms, directed 
their march, by the guidance of the ſame good for- 
tune which freed them, to the king's army. Such 
was the ſpirit and attachment of the ancient compa- 
nions of his glory! The Auſtrians, confiding in their 
numbers, left the prince of Bevern's entrenched camp, 
and marched in ſearch of the Pruſſians, who were no 
leſs eager for an engagement. They met at the vil-, 
lage be Leuthen; and though the Auſtrians under 
count Daun were twice as numerous as their enemies, 
and had felled trees in the cauſeways which fronted _ 
their lines, the Pruſſians ſurmounted every. obſtacle,: 
and put them to a total rout. Six thouſand Auſtrians 
were left on the field, and fifteen thouſand were taken, 
with above two hundred pieces of cannon... Breſlau 
ſoon after eee eee the garriſon, amounting to 
thirteen thouſand men, were made priſoners of war; 
ſo that this battle deprived the empreſs queen of al- 
moſt as many men as the army, with which her troops 
were defeated, contained. The conſequence was, that, 
except the forlorn garriſon of Schweidnitz, which 
was cut off from all communication with her domi- 
nions, nothing remained to her in all Sileſia, a coun- 
try in which, a few days before, ſhe thought her em- 
pire completely eſtabliſne ... ages 
But this was not the only advantage which accrued. 
to the king of Pruſſia, from his unparalleled general 
| ſhip and heroiſm. The Ruſſians, intimidated by his 
victories, and perhaps unable to procure ſubſiſtence in 
a country which they had deſolated, retreated out of 
Pruſſia, and left Lehwald at liberty to turn his arms 
againſt the Swedes, who performed nothing worthy of 
their ancient glory. He ſoon ſtripped them of all 
their territories in Pomerania, except Stralſund, and 
laid them all under contribution, as well as the N 
** : 7 O 
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of Meclenburg, whoſe ſovereign had taken up arms 
againſt Prufſia. : 

This tide of "uninterrupted: ſueceſs never his 


Mo only ally, che king of Great Britain, to reſent the op- 


preſſion of the French in his electoral dominions, 
which Richlieu, by his inſatiable avarice and rapacity, 
was in a fair way of ruining. He ſeemed only to have 

ſucceeded d' Etrees, in order to deſtroy the French 
army by a total relaxation of its diſcipline, and to re- 
pair, by the plunder of the Hanoverians, that fortune 
which he had ſquandered away by a thouſand vices. 
- Almoſt every article of the treaty of Cloſter-Seven 

was violated, and the gallant Hanoverians ſaw, with 
ief and indignation, their hands tied, while France 
fattened on the ſpoils of their country, and added to 
_ the orderly, but enormous exactions of her general, the 
pillage and inſolent licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiery. 
Things came to a criſis, when an attempt was made 
to deprive them of their arms, as a ſecurity to everx 
other infraction of the convention. Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick, who had learned the art of war under 
the king of Pruſſia, _ himſelf at their head, and 
made the enemy ſoon feel that they were ſtill formida- 
ble. He took the town and caſtle of Harburg, and 


ſtraitened the quarters of the French, while he ex- 


tended his own," and prepared to expel them out of 
Germany, as ſoon, as the rigour of the ſeaſon would 
permit. Being joined by a body of Pruſſian horſe, 
they began their operations about the middle of Fe- 
bruary, and made the enemy, who, notwithſtanding 
all their plunder, were in a woeful plight, retire before 
them. They were now commanded by Clermont, 
their third general in the courſe of one campaign; 
an evident proof that the French councils were Gs 
refted by the unſteady hand of a woman. He ſaw it 
was in vain to collect his forces; and oppoſe the Hano- 
verians in the field, while his troops were deſtitute of 
clothes, of diſcipline, of health; while the officers 
were diſorderly, and the boldiers diſobedient; 


While 
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while his hoſpitals were full, and his magazines empty. 
He therefore reſolved to evacuate Germany, as the 


only probable means of preſerving. the remains of an 


army that was onee ſo mighty, In the execution f 
_ this plan he found much difficulty. The enemy hung 

| his rear; the huſſars and light troops continu- 
ally haraſſed and cut off his parties; while the French 
found no other way of retaliating, or wreaking their 
vengeance, but by inhuman cruelties and brutalities 
exerciſed againſt the unarmed inhabitants. At leng 


however, they croſſed the Rhine, but with the loſs of _ 


more than half the number which had entered Ger- 
many in the ſpring. The only place where they made 
any conſiderable reſiſtance, was at Minden, whoſe gar- 
riſon of four thouſand men were in nine days made 
priſoners of war. Thus did the unparalleled genius of 

the king of Pruſſia retrieve, not only his own deſpe- 
rate affairs, but alſo thoſe of his allies; and to him, 
perhaps, England is partly indebted, for that ſpirit 
which has rendered her arms. e a in e : 
| quarter of the globe. 

This year, however, proved as e to her as 
the preceding. Beſides the expedition againſt Rochford, 
which has heen mentioned, another was planned for 
the reduction of Louiſbourg : but it was attended 
with the ſame fate. General Loudon, admiral Hol- 
bourn, and the reſt of the officers, received intelli- 
gence, when they were upon the point of failing from 
Halifax, that the fort which they were going to be- 
ſiege, had received a conſiderable reinforcement of 
troops, with plenty of proviſions and military ſtores, 
and that it was protected by a fleet ſuperior to the 
Britiſh. - They immediately held a council of Wär, 
and though the troops were ne ly equal in number to 
thoſe Which afterwards reduced it, they were almoſt 
unanimous in making no attempt. The admiral, in- 
deed, cruized off Louiſbourg without any apparent 
view, till his fleet was, with the loſs of one ſhip, 

men and * 19 7 a N * French, \ 
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taking advantage of the abſence of our forces on this 


inglorious expedition, took Fort Henry, with all its 


ſtores, and all the ſhipping on Lake George, though 
the garriſon conſiſted of two thouſand five hundred 


men, and general Webb was not far off with four 


thouſand more; who, if they had advanced, and 


acted with ſpirit, might have rendered the defigns of 


Montcalm abortive. Thus, through the puſillanimity 


of our officers, affairs grew worſe and worſe in Ame- 
rica, though we had'twenty thouſand regulars, beſides 
pravincials, in that quarter of the world. - 

In the Eaſt Indies, where there had hardly Wee 


1 interval of peace, our arms proſpered, notwithſtanding 
the inconſiderable force which was upon the ſcene of 


action. Admiral Watſon, who had but three ſhips of 


the line, reduced Buſbudgia fort, which opened a 


paſſage to Calcutta, the ſcene of the deplorable ſuf- 


ferings of ſo many Britons. In conjunction with the 


gallant «colonel Clive, who commanded the land 


forces, he took it in one day, the ſoldiers and ſailors 


vying with each other in bravery, in revenging the 


deatk of their countrymen, and in reſtoringthe honour 


of England. Hugly, ſituated a little higher up the 
Ganges, ſhared the ſame fate in a few days. The Na- 
bob, who ſaw that forts defended by Indians were but 


a weak rampart againſt Engliſh valour, drew together 
a body of ten thouſand horſe, and twelve thouſand 


foot; > whom he propoſed to extirpate the Engliſh 
name out of Bengal. But Clive, though prodigiouſly | 
inferior in numbers, did not fear to give him battle. 


The Indians were not entirely routed, but they were 


ſo roughly handled, that the Nabob was glad to con- 
clude a treaty, by which the company was: nat' only 

_ reſtored to its ancient rights, but indemnitied for the 
loſſes ſuſtained at Calcutta, and exempred from the 
payment of all taxes. This enemy being removed 
for the preſent, Chandenagore, the principal ſettlement 
of the French on the Ganges, was attacked and re- 
ARCS: three hours. Our . became maſters of 


33 | | | four 


tequired to reduce a paltry: vi 1 5 
the alliance offenſive and defenſive, which Was made 
with the new Nabob, the French were excluded from 
Bengal, the territories. of the company were enlarged, 
upwards. of two millions ſterling was granted as an 
| indemnification to the ſufferers at Calcutta, and a gra- 
tuity of ſox hundred t houſand pounds was allowed the 
land and fea forces. So that it may be juſtly. queſti- . 
| oned, whether we will not receive more hg 1 from 
the operations of this campai e India, than 1 from 


may 


te 


kimſelf ſuffciently ſtrong for taking the field. The 
Engliſh; chiefs thought it prudence to temporiſe, till 
the French power, which was more formidable than 


any Nabob, was broken and ruined. This being 
now pied, they entered into a treaty with Jaffier 


Ali Camp, a 
ſpiracy agai 


owerful chief, who had formed a con- 
the Nabob, in conjunction with other 


officers who. could. not endure that violent and perfi- 
dious ſpirit, which bore no leſs heavy upon, his-own. 


ſubjects than upon the - Engliſh. - Having planned. 
their operations, they marched. directly againſt the 


enemies, they routed;: the troops under Jafflex 


Al Cg end Roy Dotub,remaining.ina@tive in the 


engagement Colonel Clive entereck Muxadavat, a 


* as. large, rich, and populous, as London, he's 
placed upon. the ancient throne of the Nabobs, Jaf- 
ed the homage of all ranks 
as Suba of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. This great re- 
volution, by which was rendered dependent on Eng- 
land, a kingdom yielding to few. in Europe in extent, 


fier Ali Cawvn, who 8 


to none 11, fertility, population and commerce, Was 
effected in thirteen days, with leſs force. than GE 


» our expenſive. ſucceſles in Erica.) . 
| (x7 1758) Notwithftanding all her diſap 
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four forts in four days! The Nabob had, under va- 
rious pretences, delayed to perform the articles of the. 
laſt treaty, and ĩt was eaſily perceived that his inten- 
Was: to elude it ehtirely, as ſoon as he found 


X WES 
Alters, nn ap FRONT | F ſpirited nor 
. | I 0 exhay ted, 5 
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exhauſted, Suck was the tonfidetice' Fepoſea's in the 
abilities and integrity of the miniſter, that" iitnenſe 
3 were railed with che greateſt facility. Sums; 
Which an unp opular man durſt never have th6ught;" 
Pet, through his credit, granted by the people, not 
; daly enen marmör, [Bar With alaerity. "iT hey ſaw 
Wdninilty reſorted: to but councils, and vie o our 
Military operations ; they ſaw) our trade duly pro- 
tected by gur ſuperior havy, and many errors and 
abuſes; ieh the war had brought to light, corrected: 
The abfürd and pernicious maxim of promoting offi- 
cers, merely on accbunt öf feniority, Was no longer | 
fegarded and a pirit of getleley was Fevived' in 425 | 
army by fear er by name: „ "ta: 

_ +. Frafice, under the auſpices bf; e er Beileid, 9 ” 
temptedrhe like reform: but, had her reſources Been 
och more various and ineshauftible Ran they were, 
it was very difficult; if not impoſſible, ſor che moſt 
eonſummte abilities to ſucteed, where the whole 5 8 
chihe af govertiment was ſetretiy moved 8 3 
Iinerance and eaprice, Yer, in pie of all cheſe un⸗ 
toward circumſtances, the continued faithful to her 

engagements Wirh tie grand cenfederacy formed 

. _ Pruſſa, hoping that, by Ane ne the arms 
bk Germany againſt itſelf, mie would be able to at- 
_ Ehivve the Leet of” linoyer, and thus to procure. 
Herſelf" a full indemnification for any «aa jo 25 77 
might ſultsin in other parts of the world. 5 
The Ene wle ge of theſe views, and the partiality 
which the Prüman monarch's extfhordinary talents 18. 
wonderful ſucceſſes had created in his favour, deter- 
 Tnined the Britiſh'miniſter to draw the bands of friend- 
thip betwirt him and England clofer, by giving bim 
pecuniary aid, dhe moſt effectual ſup port which che 
on ef be ties could at that time admit. 
t London, there ore, was ſigned a convention; by 

5 ch he was entitled to an annual ſubſidy” bf. fix 
5 4 Hundred and — 5 thouſand pounds from chis na- | 
. on: FAY — cherer e n ner 
any | 
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other article of ſignificance inferred, ' except that 


no peace ſhould be coneluded but by mutual conſent. 
For theſe reaſons ray blamed the treaty as extrava- 


Bane and impolitie, never conſidering that in all pro- 


ability this generous grant of the Britiſh parliament 
ſaved che Pruman dominions from being difmembered, 


and the bite of the North from being overturned, 


Had it not been for this ſtep, RuMia muſt have made 


final conqueſt of the kingdom: of Pruſſia, and thus 


not on over-awed Germany, but rivetted thoſe, 


chains, in which her over-grown power, and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Courland, enable her ro hold the diftraRed 
republie bf Pol and. The confederate arms, after 
cruſfiing the houſe of Brandenburgh, muſt have been 
turttd ag gainſt Hanover, which no efforts of En gland 


<ould 180 preſerved fron ſuch ſuperior” 'numbers. | 


In ſhort, there was the "greateſt reaſon to apprehend 
that each of theſe formidable' powers would become 


rich more formidable by an acceſſion of freſh- terri- 


| The animoſity of the two empreſſes againſt the 
Ling af Proflia,” was ſo inveterate, "that they would 
have made any ſacrifice to gratify their revenge; and 


05 1 was not prudent to truſt the general ſefety to the 


quarrels which' might ariſe betwixt them, About 


ſhewed clearly how far her Hungarian majeſty: migh 
-be carried," by her ingratitude and reſentment. In- 
deed, if it Was poſſible for us, at the beginning of the 
| trouble, 46 ) have thrown*ourſelves ! into the ſcale of 


the two e without. Biving any ſubſidy; and 


to have Teft France the burden of ſupporting the king 

of Pruflia, our miniſters: Aicverelg great imprudenc« 
in not embracing hat meaſure ; ag it would have 
 weakened'the' efforts of our natural enemy _agdinft 
'the King? German dominions, and enabled us to act 


with more vigour. The exiſtence” of two German 


only advan- 


via 


* almoſt a; pow 


diviſion 1 of the ſport. ©" The delivery of two barrier 
towns into the hands of the French, and the Roſtilf- 
ties committed in Hanover by the Auſtrian troops, | 


F | * tageous 


3 


A MAFKEYTENTOF TY 
ageous to Franee ++ Great-Britain, if ſhe regards her 
own intereſt, muſt wiſh to ſee the one exalted at the 
expence of the other, that the head of the empire NY 
be ſingly a match for France, and relieve us from 
che negeſfity of laviſhing our blood and treaſure in 
keeping the balance even between the contending 
Parties. It is very immaterial to what particular fa- 
- mily this happy lot falls. The Houſes of Auſtria or 
Brandenburg are the ſame in the eye of a politician, 
- who: nzuſt harbour no predilection, no patriality, but 
regulate his ſentiments by the good of his country. 
It is evident, therefore, that the conduct of France in 
this war was diametrically oppoſite to her true and 
permanent i tereſt, aa ce England falls under the 
8 cenſure, if, as there is good reaſon to believe, 
- ſhe Was preyiouſly ſolicited: by the two empreſſes upon 
better terms than were granted to her rival, The im- 
| 13 of the former, miniſtry, however, and per- 
aps che weak neſs of the ſovereign, who vainly hoped 
A two.contradictory treaties Fairs, the tranquillity - 
of, the empire, are to be blamed for this impolitic 
ep. Mr. Pitt, when he undertook the management 
oh 2 . the nation engaged in the war, and 
Actua he empreſs queen. What could 
6 Wars the rual aſſiſtance to our only 
= 4 5 It. and ſufficient employment for her 
arms in che = enge of her own dominions?, The 
| lucky turn which the battle: of Roſbach gaye to our 
Affair! in Hanoyer, deſerved. ſome acknowledgement, 
This conſiderable drain upon Hur finances, did not 
125 the vigour of our operations in other quarters: 
48 few regiments were ſent to reinforce the 9 deli. 


Irons 11011 . Pon. 

carer, under Fr Anſon, boxe. away for 

ol "== 5 of. Bi icay, in order to ſpread the alarm, and to 
watch the fenen leer in the e of Ara 15 
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leſſer under commodore Howe, arrived wit 
tranſports near St. Maloes, "where the troops ne 

landed without oppoſition: © 
and ſuficien:ſtrength; rendered the reduction of the 
town imprackicable, though it was but indifferentiy 
fortiſied. Several naval magazines, however, and a 
hundred ail of ſhips were burnt; which 
leſs ruinous than Allg raceful to France. The forces 
12 ſafely reimbarked, made an attempt to land 
near Cherbourg; but a Hard gale of wind, the want 


of proviſions, and the ſicklineſs of the ſoldiers,” de- 
er r the commantlers- to wn! into ſome Bririſm 


* : 
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Fred 


ae the intention of ſuch an armament, the 


ple, ho are often unreaſonable in their expectatit 25 
were not ſatisfied. But their 3 were ſoon revived, 
by ſeeing eparations made 


mienaces of am imaginary invaſion had once cauſed; ge= 


neral Bligh, with near ſix thouſand men; landedat her- = : 


bon in Brittany. The enemy made as little op 
ſition to the march of the as they had done to 
their diſembarkation: abandoning their: entrench- 
ments by à moſt ſhameful deſpair, they ſuffered the 
_ Engliſh'to take poſſeſſion of Cherbourg che Sheen 
day, When the harbour, which was, improved by 
Belidor at ſuch a vaſt expence to France, was ruined 
by the deſtruction of the mole, the baſon; the fluices, 
and other works of ingenuity and labour; when the 
_ ſhips found in it were burnt, and hoſtages taken for 
the payment of the contributions levied on che town, 
the troops reimbarked without any loſs, and left a 


5 b which this blow, in all probability, prevent 


from becoming one day another Dunkirk.” 


Though the fleer was driven to th c6aft:6f- Eg 1 
- Hand: it was reſolved to make another! deſcent on _ 


„ 


'F ance. Es landed near 
N e ng 


"m Ys ; 5 { . | \ 


The want of artillery? 


dyed no! 


'Thoug h the foes ben aint fullctenily: 7 


or another enterpriæe of | 
4 fitilay; ature: In order to allow France no reſpite, 
and to retaliate, by real attdcks, the alarms whictcher 5 


St. 


— 
. 


— 


2 
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St. Malees; though, it was evident to common ſenſe, 
that, ry pgs proved lately impregnahle to à ſu- 
0 force, there was at this time no probability of. 
ſucceſs. This, however, was not the moſt unfortu- 
d accident. The bay of St. Lunar, Where the 
dommodore fleet rode, was ſo roe and dangetous, | 
that he eould net continue longer in it with ſafety. 
He therefore m̃oved up to the bay of St. Cas, lying 
three leagues to the weſtward. The fleet being thus 
e ſrom the army, the latter was obliged to 
follow Dut, as no attack; Was apprehended, a reſolu- 5 
taken to penetrate-fatther into the country. 
They foon found their intelligence. fallacious. | "Che 
duke d' Aiguillon, with twelve bartalions and ſix 
ſquadrons of regulars, ſupported by two regiments of 
militia, arrived unexpectedly within ſix miles of the 
bes body They were but three miles diſtant frorn 
fleet: but through their ignorance of che country, 
d much time was conſumed in this march, that before 
. e e ee ee eee 
'_ _- the grenagiersof the Whole army, could be embarked, 
the enemy began the attack. Our troops aſſuming a 
bold countenance, the onlyreſourcelefr, received them 
with the utmoſt gallantry, ande ſhewed themſelves , 
ks of 2:better. fortune. It They never gave ground | 
to ſuch à vaſt ſuperiority, till their ammunition: was 
ent. Then they attempted to retreat; but they 
into conſuſion, and a diſmal laughter and carnage 
Gad. Many ruſhed into the water, and in that ele- 
ment met their fate. General Drury, the ſecond in 
command, was drowned- Sir John Armitage, a vo- 
lunteer of great merit and property, was ſhot through 
the head. Several officers of diſtinction fell. At 
length the fire of the frigates ceaſed, and quarter was 
immediately granted. Four hundred were made war 
ſoners, and fix hundred killed and wounded. 
The French, elated with this eee eee 
it greatly in their Gazettes, in order to conſole the peo+ 
ple, whe ſay their trade DS: * their. we 
* . END t 
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 infulked till now with impunity. The Engliſhs 
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2 powerful feet againſt Louiſbourgi having taken on 

2908 at Halifax the land forces, amounting to four- 
teen thouſand men, appeared before thatyilace. on the 
ſecond oſ Jung. The prodigious ſurf; which-for-ſorne 
days ſxrelled along the ſhore, rendered a landing im- 


tical moment was ſeiaed by the admiral. He ordered 
the frigates to the right and left of the lines, which the 


Ae Age bad ralted Them in flank: for a 
5 1 anchour; the. boats, in three diviſions, moved 2 
Wards the ſhore. er der, be which 


plied . their artillery and muſq 


reſt, encouraged; by the examp le. e and conduct 
of their gallant leader, gai the ſhore, took their 
ranks, . fell upon —— enemys wird ſuch firmneſs 
and d reſolution, that they ſoon obliged therm to fly in 
cConfulion. The difficulty of landing che artillery, 


ſtores, and inſtruments requiſite in a. ſiege, retarded 
ions of che Engliſſi. When 


, for ſome; days*the-operat 
theſe and other obſtacles were ſur mounted, e battery 


under the direction of Wolfe was erected; which by - 
degrees ſilenced the enemy's principal. battery at the 


mouth of the harbour. Five. ſhips of dhe line, how 
ever, which layl at anchor in the h : 


A. e . * up, d uunmnidated 


whoſe misds this diſaſter made a deeper- bn ö — 855 
than nnaffair af ſuch litele importance 2 | 
got it in the age able coprawplation. of: qptirfunceſs Y 


.  Admiral/Boſcawen, why had ee : 


Practieable. At length it qubſided a little; and the eri- 


had erected to prevent their diſembarłatio » | 


1 — dns * has pat ke 

Try. We far 
aided their endeavours. Many of the hoats Were 
ovxerſet, many broke to pieces : the men jmmped into 

the water; ſome were killed, ſome dromned: The 


bring all their guns to bear, galled hi i nter, le 


U 
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Important as this ob) 


ä ſſecurt our color 
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flame ro co others, which were ſoon conſu | 
he warer s edge. This was an irreparable loſs ; the 4 
- pſa: *were greatly damaged, the town itſelf was 
in ſeveral places reduced to aſhes: the fire of the be- 
ſieged ſlackened; the approaches almoſt reached the 
covered way; ads Iodgment in it might be juſtly 


apprehended. Vet the enemy ſtill delayed to capi- 
tulate. This gave the ſailors an opportunity of ſig- 


nalizing their bravery, and e e palm of 
glory with che land forces. Captain Laforey, with a 
detachment of ſix hundred men in boats, ſailed into 
the harbour, in order to burn or take the two ſhips 
which remained; that, if the attempt ſucteeded, the 
admiral might, with ſome of his great ſhips, batter 


the walls on the ſide of the ſea. The plan was as 


bravely executed as it was judiciouſiy projected. In 
mite of, the fire from the ſhips and — = 


5 Ia orey, ſeconded/ by the intrepidity of the ſea- 


meta; both veſſels. One he towed: off, the 


other; having run a. ground) was ſet on fire: This 


ſtroke in ſuppbrt of the ſpirited advances of the land 
forces was cbnciuſive. The garriſon, to the number 
of five thouſand ſix hundred men, ſurrendered next 
day priſoners of war Thus fell Louiſbourg, the 
great t receptacle of che ne privateers, and with 
it the iſland of St. John; and every other ſettlement 
which they poſſefſed for carrying on the cod-fiſhery. 
ect was, our operations in 
ere were not ſblely confined ro it : che miniſter's. 
plan was? more compre „ mbie; our 
commander in-chief in char quarter; inarched with - 
ſixteen thouſand men againſt Crown Point, in 1 
lonirs from inroads, and to 
15 e into the heart of Canada. "Till he Dl: in len: 
f the;enemy's lines, hie met with no obſtruction bat 


5 an accidental ſkirmiſn with their advanced guard, 


which in killed and wounded loſt above four hundred 


men. The loſs on the Engliſh fide was inconſiderable 
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fell bt Wi and prudence were moſt v 


and his death is ſuppoſed to have chiefly ——— 5 
to the diſaſter WHICH: followed. The fort is ſituated 


| | arrounded by water every where 
but in front, hien is defended for a conſiderable 
length by an impaſſable moraſa. Where this bubwark 
failed, a ſtrong line, upwards of eight feet high; was 
thrown up and mounted with cannon. A row of trees 
was · ſtrewed before it, in order to deceive the eye; and 
to prevent the approach of the aſſailants. Behind; a 
body of five or fix thouſand men were poſted. The 


chief engineer, after reconnoitring the ſituation, 2 | 


it as his opinion, that the retrenchments might be 
forced with muſketry alone. As: there was ſome dif- 
ficulty in bringing up the artillery, and a reinforce- 


ment of three thouſand” men was ſaid to be on the 


point of joining the French, a precipitate reſolution 


was taken to make an immediate attack. Howithe 
general himſelf, who ought always to be a good en- 
gineer, came not to view the ground which the cad : 
the engineer happened to make ſo fallacious a report 


ou no one need be at à loſs to dete 


is as little problematical. Had he approached a little 


nearer to the lines, his notions muſt have been more 


juſt. Be this as it will, the army advanced, and, 


after firing four hours ſucceſſively, found that they | 


made no impreſſion on the entrenchments. The ge- 


neral ſaw, when it was too late, that it was in vain to 


perſiſt. In order to ſave the remains of the amy, he 
ordered a retreat. To thouſand men were 

Another officer would, upon the arrival of his por: f 
ery have led fuch a ſuperior force again to the 


charge; but this rudent gentleman gained, on the 
very evening of the action, his ate camp: ee „ 


e of Lake George. 2 


However; in order to make fk compenſation 
for this diſgraceful eee he 2 une 


chouſand ee 
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| Fort Frontenac, which was eaſily taken and 
+. . — with nine armed ſloops, and large quanti- 
ties of proviſions, which had been there amaſſed for 
the uſe f the French colonies to the ſouthward. Ge- 
neral Forbes met with the ſame ſucceſs in the reduc- 
tion of Fort du Queſne, which with great propriety 
no received the name of Pittſburg; In Africa too dur 
arms were this year triumphant. Commodore Keppel, 
aſſiſted by colonel Worgee, took Goree, and other 
French ſettlements, on the river Senegal; by which 
ve became maſters of the gum trade, and other 
valuable branches of commerce. In the Mediterra- 
nean admiral Oſborn's ſquadron gave aviolent blow to 
the enemy's marine, and, in conjunction with the 
conquerors of Louiſbourg, received the higheſt of all 
honours, the thanks of his country, by the mouth. of 
the repreſentative body of the people. 
The extenſive and vigorous; operations of which 

we have given an account, did not prevent the mi- 
niſters from oppoſing a proper force to the French 
arms in Germany. Prince Ferdinand, in order to 
oblige the prince of Soubize to abandon this enter- 
prize, which he was meditating: againſt Heſſe Caſſel, 
croſſed the Rhine in the preſence of the French army, 
and hy that action expoſed to ridicule the fulſome pa- 
negyrics, which the laſt age beſtowed on a monarch 
for paſſing it at the head of a mighty force unoppoſed 
by an enemy. Though he was not able to compaſs 
his principal aim, yet he gained at Crevelt a victory, 


which reflected the greateſt honour on his military ca- 


pacity and on the bravery of his troops. Phe ene- 
mies loſt at leaſt ſeven thouſand men; but being on 
their own frontiers they were ſpeedily and ſtrongly re- 
inforced: fo that they were ſoon. in a condition not 
only to make ſome ſtand againſt the Hanoverians, 
but alſo to ſend conſiderable reinforcements to 
their army beyond the river. The prince, however, 
willing to improve his alot to the utmoſt, ap- 
peared with a detachment before Duſſeldorp, and by a 
ſevere bombardment 7 it to capitulate. This 

acqui- 


\ 
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acquiſition multiplied his poſts and communications, 
and rendered the proſecution uf his original plan 
more eaſy. But while he pleaſed himſelf with theſe 
thoughts, and continued to act with as much ſpirit 
as his ſituation would permit, he received intelligence 
that the conjoined forces of Soubize and Broglio had 
defeated the Heſſian army near Sangerſhauſen. The 
only reſource now left him was either to fight the 
enemy, or to repaſs the Rhine. The former was im- 
practicable without manifeſt hazard, as they induſtri- 
ouſly avoided a battle, and the latter was no eaſy 
matter, as the heavy rains had made the roads almoſt 
impaſſable, and had ſwelled the river to ſuch nN 
that the bridge at Rees was uſeleſs. Ft; 
IT] heſe circumſtances did not eſcape 5 penetration 
| of: Chevert, one of the ableſt generals among the 
French. He had been detached over the Rhine in 
order to recover Duſſeldorp. But the ſame unſea- 
ſonable weather, which had embarraſſed the Hano- - 
verian general, diſconcerted his project. Upon its 
ruin he reſolved to build another of greater moment. 
He collected about twelve thouſand men, and marched 
againſt baron Imhoff, who was poſted at Meers in 
order to cover the bridge at Rees, to ſecure a conſide- 
rable magazine, and to keep open a communication 
between the main army and the Engliſn reinforce- 
ments, which were approaching under the duke of 
Marlborough. Imhoff, who was appriſed of his de- 
ſigns, ſaw that it was in vain to expect affiſtance from 
prince Ferdinand, and that the y might by turn- 
ing his camp become maſters e and thus gain 
their principal object. Forming therefore a reſolution 
worthy of àa conſummate officer, he marched out of 
his entrenchments, and, though he commanded hardly 
three thouſand men, determined. to attack them by 
| ſurprize. Fortune proved favourable to his daring 
enterprize. As they were marchin 


into difficult 
ground he ordered a ſmall party poſted in a coppice 
do fall upon their FIT which he obſerved to be un- 


covered. 


— 
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covered. T he fire of this! detachment was the ſignal 
for the reſt to advance, and attack with bayonets 


ſtxed. The French, thus puſhed with unexpected vi- 


gour, fell immediately into confuſion, and gave way 
in leſs than half an hour. Leaving the field of battle 
covered with their dead, they took ſhelter under the 
cannon of Weſel. Many priſoners and much bag⸗ 
gage and ho Cs remained 3 in the Gs of the Ha- 
noverians. 

This ſignal adcintazgy over ford a vaſt fuperiority 
of numbers was not more gallantly obtained than it 
was well improved. The general, ſeeing that the con- 
tinuance of the rains made the bridge at Rees ſtil] uſe- 
leſs, quitted his paſt at Meers, and, after having taken 

proper care of his magazine, marched towards the 
Engliſh, whom he happily joined, and led towards the 
main army, which prince Ferdinand conducted back 
into Weſtphalia with as little difficulty and obſtruction 
as he had left it in the ſpring. The enemy did not 
venture to attack his rear guard, for fear of bringing 
on a general engagement. The ſame motive deterred 
them from attempting any bold ſtroke, after they had 
paſſed the river. They ſent, however, to the prince 
of Soubize, ſtrong reinforcements, whichencreaſed his 
army to thirty thouſand men. General Oberg, who 
now took the command of the Heſſian army, could 
not muſter above fifteen thouſand; unprovided*with 
cavalry. He was attacked and defeated with conſi- 
derable loſs. But he fell back upon prince Ferdinand, 
Who advanced with great expedition as far as Rheda, 
and poſted his troops ſo qudicioufly as to ſecure the 
Weſer without loſing any thing along the Rhine. By 


. theſe motions, indeed, the electorate was in ſome 


meaſure left uncovered, and expoſed to the ravages of 
the enemy's light troops] But though they pene- 
trated as far as the gates of Hanover, they were not 
able to occupy or ſecure any poſt of moment. 
While theſe armies were thus engaged in Weſtpha- 
li, we reſt of. Germany was not idle. The n Pruſ- 


ſia 
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ſia had in the beginning of May reduced Schweid- 
nitz, and made the Auſtrian garriſon priſoners of war. 
Having thus left his enemies no footing in his domi- 
nions, he broke into Moravia, and laid ſiege to Olmutz, 
the capital of that province. Marſhal Daun, whom 
neither inelination nor the ſtate of his army 4 made 
eager for an engagement, . poſted himſelf in a moun- 
tainous country, where it was impoſſible to attack him 
with any proſpect of advantage; and where it was 
eaſy for him to harraſs the Pruſſian troops, and to in- 
tercept their convoys. It was in vain the king of 
Pruſſia endeavoured, by all the arts of a great com- 
mander, to provoke or entice him out of his entrench- 
ments. He thought it was idle to expoſe to the ha- 
zard of a battle the ſure game which he was playing. 
He kept his eye unerringly fixed upon one grand ob- 
ject. The great extent of the fortifications of Olmutz, 
with ſome other advantages, renders it extremely diffi- 
cult to inveſt it completely. He therefore made at- 
tacks almoſt every night on the Pruſſian poſts; and, 
though the fu was var ous, yet abundant ſupplies 
both of men and ammunition were thrown into the 
town. Matters had gone on in this train for A conſi- 
derable time without any deciſive advantage on either 
fide. © At length Daun received intelligence that a 
large and important convoy was on the wwenty-fifth 
of June to leave Troppau. He ordered two detach- 
ments, that were poſted in. different places, to, attack it 
at one and the fame time; and he approached. the 
king of Pruſſia, as if he intended to give him battle. 
That monarch was too penetrating to be deceived by 
this feint. He detached. general Ziethen with a con- 
ſiderable party to ſupport the convoy, But it had 

been el before I arrival, and the Auſtrians re- 
pulfed. Being reinforced, they renewed the attack the 
next day, and, notwithſtanding all the. efforts of the 
accompliſhed Ziethen, took all the nk in the 
enter, The rear was Pas back towar ebe 
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and We bend with great difficulty! reached the Proflizn 


we 5 "I: a tad 5 LE LE . 
18 e was fatal, be zuſe want of ente made 
t impoffible to repair it. The Coſſacks and Cal- 
mucks by their ravages and cruelties announced the 


approach of the gr rand Ruſſian army, and called the 
king 


Joudiy-ro 922 defence of his own dominions. 
Ke raifed the ſiege: but "inſtead of retreating into 
Sileſia, and drawing the Auſtrians after him into the 
heart of His territories, he took advantage of marſhal 


Daun's advance to Poſnitz in order to giye the moſt 
effectual 1 to Oimutz, and Re cook into Bo- 


. 


of © the enemies, om an without any "faſter at 885 
2, one of the moſt important poſts in Bo- 


hema. 8 Having diſlodged a body of ſeven thouſand 


men, by which! it was occupied, he laid the city and 
all the adjacent country under contribution. Then, 
re- entering Silefia, he directed his march towards the 
Ruffians, who had now united their divided troops, 
and fixed the long fluctuating plan of their opera- 


tions, by lay ing ſiege to Cuſtrin, a city in the New 


Marche of Brandenburg. The buildings were ſoon 


reduced to aſhes by a furious bombardment ; and 
ſuch of the inhabitants as did not periſh by the flames 
were glad to fave. their lives by abandoning their 
houſes and poſſeſſions, and eſcaping almoſt naked on 


that fide, which was not inveſted. But the overnor, 


faichful to his truſt, made incredible efforts in the de- 
fence of the walls and ruins; and though the fortifi- 


cations, which were built according to the old model, 


Vielded him but little aſſiſtance, he perſevered to the | 
laſt extremity. The enemies had now taken poft in 
the ſuburbs,” and the principal magazine of the be- 


fieged was blown up, when * protector and 9 
of his . appeared. 


On 


: 


ordered eyen by their ſucceſs. As he foreſaw, the 


— 
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On the firſt notice of his approach they abandoned 
the ſiege, and marched towards the village of Zorn- 


dorff. His intention was to turn their left flank; and 


to attack kheir rear, in order to throw them into con- 

fuſion.” They comprekhended his deſign, and formed 
themſelves into a ſquare body, defended on every ſide 
by cannon and chevaux de frize. In this formidable 


poſition they waited: the attack of the Pruſſians, who 


were now, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, to fight for their coun- 
try, which was threatened with one of the ſevereſt 
ſcourges, with which Providence can chaſtiſe a nation. 
Every object that preſented itſelf conſpired to rouſe 
the ſoldier to revenge. Every where marks of barba- 
rous cruelty ſhocked their fouls. The fields looked 
deſolate and deſerted, and the villages ſmoked around; 
They ſeemed to carry on war not ſo much againſt the 
Pruſſians as againſt human nature. About nine in 
the morning a terrible fire of cannon and mortars. 
rained on the right wing of the Ruſſians, which ſtood 
its ground with. amazing perſeverance. They fell in 
their ranks ; new regiments {till preſſed forward to 


fill their places, and to ſupply new ſlaughter. When 


the firſt line had fired away all its charges, it ruſhed 
forward with bayonets fixed. The Prufhan infantry, 


that firm body, which had often ſtood, and often 


given ſo many terrible ſhocks, actuated by one of 


thoſe unaccountable movements of the mind, which 


render all the events of war precarious, gave ground 


in the preſence of their ſovereign, and, after they had 


in ſome meaſure ſecured the victory, retired in diſorder 


before the half-broken battalions of the Muſcovites. 
Had their generals improved this advantage by bring- 


ing their horſe into action, this might poſſibly have 


been the laſt day of the Pruſſian greatneſs. The king 
was not ſo unſkilful. In this anxious moment, while 
the battle yet-hung in ſuſpence, he ordered general 

Sedhtz to pour in all the cavalry of his right wing, 
upon the enemies, uncovered by their horſe, and diſ- 


Ruſſians 
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 Ruſfians were, repulſed; with a miſerable- laughter, 
His foot, exaſperated by their diſgrace, returned to the 


charge, and entirely turned the ſcale of battle. The 


enemies were thrown into the moſt dreadful confuſion. 
The wind blew the duſt and ſmoke full in their faces. 
They no longer diſtinguiſhed friend or foe. They 
fired on each other. They plundered their own bag 
gage, and intoxicated themſelves with brandy. Or- 
ders were no more heard: the ranks fell in upon one 
another: and they were ſo cloſely crammed in à narrow 
ſpace, that every ſhot diſcharged by the Pruſſians had 
its full effect; while they kept up only a ſcattered fire 
over the. heads of their enemies. Yet ſtill they kept 
their ground till about ſeven in the evening, when a 
judicious attack on the right wing of the Pruſſians 
gave them ſome reſpite, and allowed them time to 
recover their order, and to retire a little from the 
ſcene of their diſaſter. + Their loſs on this bloody day 
amounted to more than twenty-one thouſand men. 
Their baggage, their military cheſt, andl a vaſt train 
of artillery were taken. The king rene wed the at- 
tack the next morning. The event of the preceding 
day convinced them that the only way to fafety was 
in à retreat; and in effect they 9 as far as 
Landſperg, on the frontiers of Poland. F 

- Satisfied with having rendered them 1 of 
ering any enterprize of moment during the re- 


| mainder of this campaign, he left count Dohna with 


a ſmall army to obſerve, their motions, and directed 

is march towards Saxony in order to relieve prince 
* who, notwithſtanding his ſtrong ſituation, was 
in danger of being overpowered by the ſuperior ar- 
mies of Auſtria and the empire. In ſpite of all the 
obſtacles thrown in his way he joined his brother, and 
thus, after defeating a ſuperior body of the enemies at 
one extremity of his dominions, baffled, without fight- 
ing, another ſuperior body at the other extremity. For 
ſome time after this junction the two hoſtile armies 
anos no dee movements. Daun kept his ad- 
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vantageous camp at Stolpen, where he preſerved a 
communication with the army of the empire, and 
prevented any ſuccour from being ſent to the for- 
treſſes of Neiſs and Coſel, which were inveſted by 


Auſtrian troops. The king lay at Bautzen, and 
feemed principally to aim at cutting off the marſhal's 


convoys from Bohemia. Matters were ſo balanced 
that a battle appeared inevitable; marches and coun- 
termarches, however ſkilfully managed, could not 
anſwer their intentions. Daun, ſenſible of this, im- 
parted his deſign to the prince of Deux Ponts, and, 


after having agreed with him to ſecond his operations, 


marched in the dead of a very dark night againſt the 


right wing of the Pruſſian camp. Whether it was owing 


to treachery, or want of vigilance, he reached it with= 
out diſcovery, without confuſion, and began the aſſault 
about five in the morning. The Pruſſians had not 
time to ſtrike their tents: half naked they were forced 


to run to arms. At the firſt onſet marſhal Keith fell, 


having received two bullets in the breaſt. Prince 
Francis of Brunſwick had his head ſhot off by a can- 
non- ball as he mounted his horſe. The king was now 


left alone to ſuſtain the whole weight of the enemy. 


His preſence of mind, his firmneſs, his activity, re- 
medied in ſome meaſure the diſorder occaſioned by 
this unexpected attack. He flew from poſt to poſt, 
and inſpired his troops with an ardour like his own. 
Thrice did they in vain attempt to recover the village 

of Hohkirchen. The fourth effort carried it, but 


freſn troops pouring in continually repulſed them 


again with great ſlaughter on both ſides. The king 
then deſpairing of ſucceſs on that ſpot, ſounded a re- 


treat, which was effected in good order. His princi- 


pal loſs on this occaſion was the loſs of reputation; 


for by falling back to Weiſſenburg he only altered 


the poſition of his right wing, and the Auſtrians had 
ſuffered almoſt as much as his troops. e 
Perceiving by this ſtroke that the enemies had no 


ſerious deſigns againſt. 1 he reinforced his — 


— 
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by conſiderable detachments from that of prince 
Henry, and marched to the relief of Neiſs and Coſel.. 
The victorious Auſtrians threw all poſſible impedi- 
ments in his way, but he ſurmounted them all, and 
by the-rapidity of his movements, and the terror of 
his name, drove their armies under Harſh and De Ville 
back into Bohemia and Auſtrian Sileſia. Having 
thus delivered his ſuhjects in that quarter, he returned 
with all expedition into Saxony; where Daun had in 
his abſence endeavoured to reduce Dreſden. Schmet- 
tau, the Pruſſian governor, when he found the mar- 
ſhal reſolved on the attack, burnt a conſiderable part 
of the juburbs, and prepared for a vigorous and ob- 
ſtinate defence. Before he had an opportunity to ex- 
ert his proweſs, Frederick was at hand. The imperial 
and Auſtrian armies retired into Bohemia; and the 
king in a triumphant manner entered Dreſden. Six 
ſieges were raiſed at once; the ſieges of Neifs and 
Coſel, of Dreſden, Torgau, Leipſick and Colberg. 
The Swedes had immediately after the battle of 
Zorndorff abandoned Pomerania. Thus by the moſt 

active and ſpirited meaſures did he fruſtrate all the 
prodigious efforts of his numerous enemies, and re- 
main maſter of Whatever he poſſeſſed at the begin- 
ning of the campaign. His actions need not the ex- 
aggerations of rhetoric ; they ſhine ſufficiently by 
their own ſplendor. If any thing in his conduct be 
blameable, it is his ſeverity to the conquered Saxons. 
The cruelties of the Ruſſians ſeem hardly a ſufficient 
excuſe for the rigour, with which he uſed them. A con- 
bee, 39 ſeem entitled to the rights of ſubjects 
rom a juſt prince. Such were the exploits of this cam- 
Paign, and though they were not ſo brilliant as thoſe of 

the laſt, they diſcovered the ſame ſpirit and proweſs. 
(1759) Notwithſtanding the ſevere blows which moſt 
of the belligerent powers had given and received, none 
co them made any overtures of peace. All prepared by 
de elt vigorous efforts to repair their lofles in the 
eng campaign. Great Britain, animated by her 
| „„„Vö“ʒ ſucceſſes, 


* 
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ſucceſſes, fitted out a conſiderable armament for the re- 
duction of Martinico, the moſt conſiderable of the 
French ſugar iſlands. The officers, after landing the 
troops, judged the attempt impracticable : they re- 
imbarked therefore, and bore away for Guadaloupe, 
which was deemed not quite ſo impregnable. Con- 
trary to the advice of the chief engineer, commodore 
Moore with his ſhips attacked the citadel and the bat- 
teries of Baſſe Terre, the capital of the iſland. 'Af- 
ter a furious cannonade, which laſted the whole day, 
the town was reduced to aſhes, and all its defences 
diſmantled. The forces landed next morning without 
. oppoſition, and. took poſſeſſion of the place. Still, 
however, the enemies held out, truſting that the na- 
tural ſtrength of the country would protect them. till 
the expected ſuccour arrived. But, by. the ſpirited 
ponds. + of the colonels Clavering and Crump, they 
were driyen from their ſtrong holds, and obliged to 
capitulate the very day before Bompart brought a 
ſtrong reinforcement, which, had jit arrived a day 
| ſooner, might haye fruſtrated the whole expedition. 
In America four expeditions were projected. Am- 
herſt with aconſiderable force marched againft Crown 
Point, which he took without any reſiſtance, Colonel 
Prideaux laid ſiege to Niagara, but, upon. his 
killed, che command devolved upon Sir William 
Johnſon, who had already given a ſignal proof of his 
military talents. The ſame good fortune attended 
him on this occaſion. He defeated a body of che 
enemies, who endeavoured to raiſe the ſiege, end 
made the garriſon priſoners of wa. 55 
In the .ariginal plan ef operations, it was PI 
pected that the ſucceſs. of theſe ' enterprizes would 
enable the commanders to join general Wolfe in the 
attempt upon Quebec. But the lateneſs of the ſea- 


ſion, with other obſtructions, prevented this ſcheme 


from takin place. Wolfe was left alone to fight 
againſt 3 of the enemies and the almoſt», 


5 ſtrength of the country. Fortune 
E 2 threw 
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threw in his way, difficulties, which to an inferior 
genius would ſeem unconquerable, that his fame 
might be immortal. His army amounted only to 
ſeven thouſand men. With theſe he was to attack a 
city ſtrong by natureand art, and defended by an able 
and experienced general, who had above ten thouſand 
men under his command. He was not diſmayed. 
The ſucceſs of other officers, the hopes of his coun- 
try, and his own high notions of honour impelled him 
to conqueſt. | To eſcape uncondemned from ſo im- 
portant an expedition was not enough for his refined 
foul. Pity he thought a milder kind of cenſure. 
He knew that no military conduct can ſhine, TP it 
be gilded with ſucceſs. * 

Filled with theſe generous ee he N 
every opportunity of engaging the enemies. But 
Montcalm couldnotbe enticed from his entrenchments, 

: his great object being to waſte the time without 
Action, till the ſeaſon ſhould fight for him. He had 
| | choſen his poſt ſo Judiciouſly as to render it impracti- 

_ cable for the Engliſh to land on that fide, on which 
alone the town could be attacked; 'He had poſted 
centinels along the ſhore to give intelligence of Wolfe's 
motions, and diſpoſed parties of Indians and other 
troops in convenient places to keep him employed, 
till he came up with the main body to ſupport them. 
Theſe arrangements greatly embarraſſed Wolke. One 
attempt, which he made to land near the enemy's 

camp, failed, and various movements, which he had 
made up and down the river, produced nothing but 
the burning of ſome magazines. At length, having 
by a feint induced Montcalm to detach Bougainville 
with fifteen hundred men up the river, and perſuaded 
admiral Saunders to make a ſhew of attacking the 
French in their entrenchments below the town, he em- 
barked his troops on board of admiral Holmes's di- 
1 viſion, and, in order to deceive the enemies, advanced 
* CO farther oy che river chan che inter den 
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place of landing. Then he put them into boats, and 
fell ſilently down with the tide. The rapidity of the 
current carried them a little below the propoſed ſpot. 
The ſhips, which followed, arrived in the critical mi- 
nute to cover their landing. When they were ſet on 
ſhore, a high and ſteep hill, with one narrow winding 
path, appeared above them. This, though two could: 
hardly climb it abreaſt, the light infantry under co- - 
lonel Howe aſcended, and after having diſlodged the 
guard, who watched it, formed themſelves ; and the 
whole army was in order of battle by break of day: 
When Montcalm heard of this event, he could hardly 
credit the intelligence. Finding it to be true, he 
quitted his entrenchments, croſſed the river St. Charles, 
and drew up his army oppoſite to the Engliſh. The 
diſpoſitions on both ſides were allowed to be judicious, 
and the battle was begun with great ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion. The Engliſh, notwithſtanding the galling, but 
_ Irregular fire of the light troops in front, reſerved 
with the utmoſt patzence and good order their fire for 
the main body, which was faſt advancing. At the 


diſtance of forty yards they poured their vollies upon 


the enemies, and, continuing them with much viva- 
city, made ſuch havock among the French that they | 
began to give ground. In this critical moment fell 
Wolfe, and immediately after him Monckton the ſe- 
cond in command. In ſpite of theſe unfortunate cir- 
cumſtances, the troops were not diſpirited. Under 
generai Townſend, they ſeemed to vie with each other 
in gallantry, and in completing the overthrow of the 
enemy. Howe with his light infantry. fruſtrated all: 
the attempts of the Indians and Canadians on the 
flank; and before Bougainville appeared on the rear, 
the affair was decided. This deciſive action coſt the 
Engliſh five hundred men, The French loſt: triple 


The death of Wolfe was anſwerable to the whole 
tenor of his life. Having received a wound in the 
head, he wrapped it up in his handkerchief, and en- 

5 pr „ couraged 
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his men to advance. Soon after hs received 
another ball in his belly. This too he endeavoured. 
to conceal, and exerted himſelf with his former he- 
roiſm. At laſt a third ball penetrated his breaſt. He 
ſunk under it, and ſuffered himſelf unwillingly to be 
carried behind the ranks: _ As he lay ſtruggling with 
the anguiſh of three grievous wounds, he ſeemed only 
ſolicitous about the fortune of the day. He deſired 
an attendant to ſupport him as he took a view of the 
field ; but 'finding the approach of death had con- 
fuſed and dimmed his ſight, he begged of an officer, 
who was preſent, to inform him of what he ſaw. 
The officer anſwered that the enemies ſeemed broken, 
A few minutes after Wolfe repeated the ſame queſtion 
with much anxiety. When he was told that they 
were totally routed, and fled on all ſides, he faid, 
cc Then I am ſatisfied, ” and immediately expired in 
the arms of victory. The city ſurrendered in a few 
days, and was garriſoned with five thouſand men un- 
der general Murray. Thus fell the capital of F ee 
America, and with it all their power in theſe part 
For, except one vigorous attempt, which they — 
* in the ſpring againſt Murray, they did not ſtrike 
le blow e little _ — th in their 
ds. Upon the rance of Amhe they ſur- 
rendered nets ft par 5 
- The Britiſh arms were not leſs ſacceſsful in Europo 
5 than i in America, The French, notwithſtanding their 
former diſaſters at ſea, had the temerity to talk again 
of an invaſion. Flat - bottomed boats were prepared, 
ſtrong fleets were fitted out at Toulon and Breſt, 
Admiral Boſcawen blocked up for a long time the 
ſquadron at Toulon; but by unfayourable weather, 
and the foulneſs of his ſhips, he was at laſt obliged to 
return to Gibraltar. Dela Clue, the French com- 
mander, took this opportunity of ſailing for the 


Streights. Boſcawen, receiving intelligence of his 


approach, ſtood out to ſea. The enemies, though ſu- 
| r in e of metal, and number of men, _ 
eeither 
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either through cowardice or incapacity. Two of 
their ſhips, however, were burnt, and two taken, 
TIER car d ET 
The ſame precautions were taken during the whole 
fammer to watch the ſquadron at Breſt. But, on the 
approach of winter, a violent ſtorm forced admiral 
Hawke from his ſtation, and obliged him to take 
ſhelter in Torbay. Conflans ſeized. the opportunity, 
and drew out his fleet. Hawke concluded, that the 
firſt rendezyous would be at Quiberon : he ſteered 
with all diligence for that bay. For ſome time for- 
tune proved unfavourable to his diligence, At laſt 
his headmoſt ſhips diſcovered the enemies between 
Belliſle and the main land of France. Their force 
was nearly equal to his own; the ſea was very tem- 
peſtuous, and full of ſands, ſhoals, ſhallows, and 
rocks, with which his pilots were but imperfectly 
acquainted. Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, he 
gave immediate orders to chaſe, and about two in the 
afternoon, the action began with great fury. Hawke 
commanded his maſter to lay his ſhip along fide of 
the Royal Sun. The maſter repreſented the inevitable 
dangers of the coaſt, as a reaſon to diſſuade him from 
this reſolution. Hawke anſwered, < You have done 
© your duty in this remonſtrance. Now obey my 
e orders, and lay me along fide of the French ad- 
c miral.“ Another ſhip of ſeventy guns, gene- 
rouſly interpoſed, and received a broadſide, which 
{ent her at once to the bottom. Had not night inter- 
vened, the whole fleet would have been ee N 
Four capital ſhips were ſunk or burnt, and one taken, 
Seven threw all their guns overboars, and eſcaped - 
into the river Vilaine, The reſt took refuge in other 
orts. Thus was the laſt hope of the French marine 
Parecrdl,” Alen ans diſperſed. The long threat- 
encd invaſion, which was to repair their loſſes in other 
parts of the world, vaniſhed in ſmoke, Their credit 


3nd power funk together, 
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In Germany, the Britiſh forces gained equal glory, 
and covered themſelves with laurels. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, collected a 
body of thirty thouſand men, and marched againſt 
the French, who, in defiance of the liberties of the 
empire, had taken poſſeſſion of Francfort, a poſt of 
the utmoſt conſequence. Attacking Broglio at Bergen, 
he was repulſed; and the expedition miſcarried. 
This adverſe ſtroke obliged him to retreat, while the 
French advanced with great ſpirit, and looked upon 
the conqueſt of Hanover as certain. Belliſle began 
to give inſtructions to marſhal Contades, about ſe- 
curing the acquiſition, in a manner which does no ho- 
nour to his humanity. It muſt be confeſſed that ap- 
pearances were ſtrongly in their favour. Minden, 
where immenſe magazines were lodged, was taken by 
. affault, and the garriſon of fifteen hundred men were 
made priſoners of war. Ritberg was ſurprized, and 
Munſter, with four thouſand men, fell into the ene- 
mies hands. Their light troops penetrated to the 
very gates of Hanover, and the 1 valuable 
moveables were conveyed to Stade,, |  _ 
Nothing hut. a victory could turn this tide of ſuc- 
ceſs, Accordingly, Ferdinand refolved to bring on a 
battle. In order to effect this, it was neceſſary to en- 
tice them out of the ſtrong poſt, which at that time 
they occupied. Knowing that their grand object was 
to cut off his communication with the Weſer, he left 
. a conſiderable body under Wangenheim, entrenched 
on the ſide of that river, and marched himſelf with 
the greateſt part of the army to Hillen. The French 
generals were not inattentive to theſe movements. 
They held a council of war, in which it was reſolved 
to attack Wangenheim, who ſeemed at too great a 
diſtance from the reſt of the forces to be relieved, 
But they were'greatly deceived. The prince marched 
back in the night, and preſented his whole army in 
excellent order to the enemies, as they advanced. He 
had, indeed, detached the hereditary prince, with fix | 
Cone mn nn” thong 
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chouſand men to attack a large body of the French 


under the duke of Briſac on their left flank. This 


young hero forced them from their ſtrong poſt, and 
obliged them to take refuge in Minden. The news 
of this diſaſter came, as a very ill omen, to Contades, 
when the Engliſh infantry began to engage his center, 
which was compoſed of the flower of his cavalry, 
the gbory and ſtrength of the French armies. Theſe 
great bodies of horſe ſupported by ſome brigades f 
500 were cut to pieces, or entirely routed. Six Bri- 
tiſh regiments with the Hanoverian guards gained the 
battle of Minden. Seeing their center diſcomfited, 
and their right making no impreſſion on Wangen 
heim, they thought of nothing but a retreat. At 
this critical moment had lord Sackville, according to 
orders, poured in his cavalry upon the diſmayed French, 
they would in all probability have been left without 
an army in Germany. By ſome unaccountable fata- 
lity he did not execute this eſſential ſervice, and miſ- 
ſed a fair opportunity of being ranked with the Marl- 
boroughs and, Brunſwicks. The enemies, however, 
loſt ſeven thouſand men, and were ſo roughly handled, * 
that they relinquiſhed all their conqueſts, and were, 
after many other ſevere loſſes, obliged to encamp on 
the ſame ſpot, where they had begun the campaign. 
Farly in the ſpring the Pruſſian monarch had de- 
tached general Woberſnow into Poland in order to 
deſtroy the magazines, which the Ruſſians were amaſ- 
ſing for the approaching ſummer. This ſervice he 
ſucceſsfully performed. Prince Henry was equally. 
fortunate in two expeditions, which he undertook for 
the like purpoſe into Bohemia and Franconia. For 
ſome time theſe blows retarded the operations of the N 
enemies. At length the Ruſſians, by whoſe motions 
the other armies were governed, drew near the Oder. 
Count Dohna, who watched their motions, ſaw that 
their numbers were too great, and . 7 ſts too 22 
to be attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs. He 
| e ee bidet: with hang ane on 
eir 
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their march. This conduct was more cautious and 
_ timid than the circumſtances or the inclinations of 
Frederick could bear. Dohna reſigned his command, 

and Wedel was ſubſtituted in his room, with poſitive 
orders to engage the Ruſſians at all events. With 
' ſcarce thirty thouſand men he was to attack ſeventy 
thouſand ſtrong, poſted on eminences and defended by 
2 numerous artillery ; and what rendered the attempt 
ſtill more dangerous, he had a bridge to croſs, and a 
defile to paſs, through which half a battalion could 
hardly march in front. The ground was ſuch, that 
the cavalry could not ſupport the infantry. T he iſfue 
was ſuch as might have been expected. After a 
bloody and obſtinate fight he was repulſed with the 


loſs of four or five thouſand men. But he was not 


purſued in his retreat. He rene the Oder with- 
out moleſtation. | 
| This diſaſter obliged the King; whe had Shes the 
beginaing of the war gained no conſiderable advan- 
rage, where he did not command in perſon, to join 
Wedel with twelve thouſand men. But finding him- 
ſelf ſtill too weak to encounter the Ruſſians, who had 
been ſtrengthened by eight thouſand foot and twelve 
thouſand horſe under the Auſtrian general Laudohn, 
he recalled general Finck, whom he had ſent into 
Saxony with nine thouſand men. With all theſe re- 
inforcements his army did not amount to fifty thou- 
ſand; while the enemies were almoſt double that num- 
ber, and ſtrongly entrenched. Still it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to fight. The multitude of his enemies 
did not allow him to regard ſituations and watch op- 
Portunities. Raſhneſs could hardly dictate any mea- 
fure, which in his condition would not have been re- 
_ commended: by prudence. About eleven the action 
began with a fierce cannonade, which had the deſired 
effect. He then attacked the left wing of the Ruſ- 
ſians-uith battalions ranged in columns, which drove 
from their entrenchments with great flaughter. 
"Fe" ſtand which ha made at the redoubrs, which 


covered 
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covered the village of Cunnerſdorf was no more ſuc- 
ceſsful. ''The village itſelf was forced. For fix 
hours fortune favoured the Pruſſians. They had 
taken more than half their artillery. Scarce any 
thing ſeemed wanting to the moſt complete overthrow. 
In theſe circumſtances the king wrote the following 
billet to the queen. Madam, We have beat the 
* Ruſſians from their entrenchments. In two hours 
c expect to hear of a glorious victory.“ The ene- 
mies, defeated almoſt in every quarter, collected their 
whole force on an advantageous eminence called The 
Jews Burying Ground, and determined to make one 
vigorous effort. His generals repreſented to the king 
the difficulty of forcing this ſpot, the impoſſibility of 
bringing up artillery, the fatigue of his troops, en- 


gaged for ſix hours in one of the hotteſt days ever 


known, and the certainty of his enjoying all the fruits 
of the cofnpleteſt victory from what had been already 
atchieved. But he could not bear to be a conqueror 
by halves. Once more he put all to the hazard. 
His enfeebled infantry were in two attacks repulſed 
with great ſlaughter. The cavalry in redoubled ef- 
forts ſhared the ſame fate. The horſes as well as their 
riders were ſpent. It was then that the Ruſſian and 
Auſtrian cavalry, which were yet freſh, poured down 
upon them and completed their overthrow. The king, 
prodigal of a life, to- which he thought conqueſt 
ſhould be always attached, expoſed his perſon'to every 
danger, and by amazing efforts of ſkill, courage and 
_ deſpair endeavoured to reſtore the battle. Thrice he 
led on his troops to the charge. Two horſes were 
killed under him, and ſeveral balls were in his cloaths. 

All his daring- manceuvres proved ineffectual: The 

night alone, and the judicious defence of ſome emi- 


nences, ſaved the Pruſſians from total deſtruction. In» - 


this diſmal ſituation he diſpatched the following meſ- 

ſage to the queen. Remove from Berlin with the 
ff royal family. Let the archives bh carried to Potz- 

es 15 5 f 105 14 ; ++ «dam, 
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« dam. The town may make conditions with the 
tc enemy.” Such are the ſudden. reverſes of war. 
/., Notwithſtanding this terrible blow, by which he 
ſuſtained the loſs of twenty thouſand men, he was, to 
the aſtoniſhment of the world, ſoon able to curb the 
united armies: of Soltikoff and Daun, and to make 


them act upon the defenſive. He poſted himſelf be- 


tween the Ruſſians and Great Glogau, where they 
intended to fix their winter- quarters. But the admi- 
rable march of prince Henry into Saxony obliged 
Daun to ſeparate from the Ruſſians, in order to ſe- 
cure the conqueſts, which the imperial army had 
made. Indeed they had recovered the whole country. 
Before his arrival, however, the Pruſſians had forced 
them to abandon all, except Dreſden. The generals 
Finck and Wunſch, as well as prince Henry, had 
given them ſuch ſevere blows as obliged them to re- 
tire. The Ruſſians ſoon after retreated into Poland, 
and left the king of Pruſſia at liberty to join his 
forces in Saxony. Here he found himſelf at the head 
of a gallant army, ready to execute the moſt deſpe - 
rate of his commands. 0 5 . 
In order to force Daun to an engagement at a diſ- 
advantage, he detached Finck with a conſiderable body 
to take poſſeſſion of the defiles of Maxen, through 
which the Auſtrians muſt receive all their proviſions 
from Bohemia. Theſe troops neglected to ſecure the 
eminences, which commanded the defiles, in which 
they were poſted. Daun improved this overſight to 
the utmoſt. He ſurrounded the Pruſſians, who for a 
whole day made the moſt intrepid efforts to diſengage 
themſelves, but to no purpoſe. In the night more. 
bobſtacles were thrown in their way, ſo that Finck was 
obliged to come to the ſnameful reſolution of laying 
down his arms. Nineteen battalions and thirty-five 
ſquadrons of Pruſſians, ſurrendered without a blow. 
The king was caught in his own ſnare, and ſaw the 
enemies fully indemnified for the capture of the 
R ; Saxons, 
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* Saxons, wWhoO had laid down their arms near the fare 
Place, at the beginning of the wa. 
This was not the only diſaſter which: beſel rein at 
this juncture: A rear guard of three thouſand men 
were cut to pieces by the Auſtrians near Meiſſen, as 
they; were endeavouring to croſs the Elbe. Daun, 
however, was too cautious: a general to attack the 
king. He retired behind ere as if ans had been 
conquered. 

Prince Ferdinand 3 now ne to beads 9 
the French, diſpatched twelve thouſand of his beſt 
troops under the hereditary prince, to the aſſiſtance of 
the diſtreſſed 7 Dnarch; In their way they cut to 
pieces, or diſpeNed the Wurtemberghers, who were 
preparing to act in favour of France. They arrived 
in Saxony without the loſs of a man; but the ſeverity 
of the winter prevented them from being brought 
into action. The Auſtrians as well as Prufians win- 
tered in Saxony, which was deitined to be ſcourged no 
leſs by its friends than by its foes. + A contagious 
diſeaſe, which broke out in the armies, diffuſed it 


ſelf among the inhabitants, and made dreadful ha- 


vock. Ihe cattle too were ſeized with a peſtilential 
diſtemper; and famine was added to their other ca- 
Ae 75 
(17600 T heſe W ee e it acids for 
; hs king of Pruſſia to recruit his armies, the life of a 
ſoldier being an object of envy to the miſerable pea- 
ſantry, and death ſeeming more honourable, and leſs 
certain by the ſword than by want. In the ſpring no 
gaps were ſeen in his armies: they were by theſe and 
other reſources made up to their full complement; 
He remained, however, on the defenſive, in order to 
be as freſn as poſſible againſt the approach of winter, 
when any advantage gained might be improved to its 
full extent. But this plan was diſconcerted by the 
vigour of general Laudohn, who with a ſuperior ar- 


my ſurrounded Fouquet, one of his generals, at Laud= + 


_ and killed or r took his troops to the number of 
55 | | eleven 
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eleven thouſand: men. He loſt,' it: is true, twelve 
thouſand men in forcing his intrenchments ; but his 

victory enabled him to ſtorm Glatz, and thus ſeize 
immenſe magazines of proviſions and military ſtores. 

Sileſia was now open to his arms. The king was far 
diſtant in Saxony, and prince Henry was obliged to 

watch the Ruſſians on the Oder. He therefore di- 
rected his march towards Breſlau, in order to take i it 

by aſſault or by a ſiege. 

In the mean while theking marched cowards Sile- 

| fa, but, when he found that Daun had got the tart 

of him, he returned upon his ſteps, and laid ſiege to 

Dreſden, hoping to reduce it before Daun could come 

to ĩts relief. Failing in this attempt, he marched with 
admirable expedition into Sileſia, where the approach 
of the grand Ruſſian army rendered his preſence ne- 

_ ceffary. In ſpite of two armies on his ſlanks and one 
in his front, he arrived without any diſaſter at Lignitz, 

near which general Laudohn, after being forced to 

raiſe the ſiege of Breſlau by prince Henry, was poſted. 

His intention was to prevent the junction of the 
Auſtrians and Ruſſians, and to attack ſome of their 
armies, before they could be reinforced. In ſpite of 
all his ſtratagems, the armies of Daun, Laudohn and 
Lacy, joined. It was in vain that he attempted, for 
ſome days, to detach one body from the reſt, and to 
attack it-at a diſadvantage. He was always diſap- 
pointed by the ſkill-of the generals, or the nature of 

the ground. At laſt Daun reſolved to attack him by 
8 as at Hohkirchen. For this purpoſe, Laudohn 
with one wing was diſpatched to ll upon the king's 

rear, while Daun attacked him in the 3 This ſa- 
gacious monarch comprehended their deſign, He 
therefore abandoned his camp, and poſted his arm 

very advantageouſly on the road, through which 

anne ns was to paſs. One wing was drawn up on 
an im le eminence to overawe Daun, if he 

ſhnould attempt to advance: the other received mo 
dohn fo warmly that he Was TIS to repaſs the 
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Katſbach with the loſs of ten thouſand men. He did 
not venture to continue the eee. aun ſhould - 
have it in his Power to be everely revenged on his 

ri ht. 8. | 
"The 5 of this vidiorns intimidated count Den 
nichew ſo much that he repaſſed the Oder with his 
Ruſſians. Thus one great end of his march was ob- 
tained. Yet ſtill the enemies were ſo greatly ſupe- 
rior in numbers, that he had every thing to fear. 

Soon. after he joined prince Henry, and, thus rein- 
forced; drove the enemies out of Sileſia withthe loſs of 
| ſome battalions of Croats. © Theſe operations neceſ- 
ſarily drew him into the ſouthern parts of that dutchy. 
Hulſen, though he had gained ſome advantages over 
the imperial army in Saxony, was, upon the approach 
of all their combined force, obliged to retire to Berlin, 
which, however, he was not able to defend. De- 
tachments of Auſtrians, Ruſſians, Imperialiſts, and 
Saxons, amounting to forty thouſand men, came be- 
fore it; and he was forced to leave it to make the 
beſt terms it could with the enemies. Having en- 
tered the town, they demanded the immediate pay- 
ment of eight hundred thouſand guilders, and ex- 
acted à contribution of one million nine hundred 
thouſand crowns. Hearing that the king was march 
ing to the aſſiſtance of his capital, they deſtroyed the 
magazines, arſenals and founderies, and then retired 
out of Brandenburg, with immenſe quantities of mi- 
litary ſtores, cannons and arms. In their retreat, they 
laid waſte the country, carried off horſes and n 
and committed great irregularities. 

When general Hulſen left Saxony, chere was no 
Pruſſian army in that quarter, ſo that the imperialiſts 
became maſters of the whole, and ſeized the grand 
magazine of the Pruſſians in Wittemberg. Stain- 
ville, with a detachment from Broglio's army, laid the 
dutchy of Halberſtadt under contribution. The 
Ruſſians laid fiege to Colberg, the Swedes preſſed for- 
ward! in weſtern Pomerania, and Laudohn laid "Exe, 

| | ole 
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Coſel, when the king, watched by Daun, with a ſupe- 
rior army, marched into Saxony. Daun poſted his 
troops, amounting to more than eighty thouſand men, 
in a very advantageous ſituation near Torgau, where 
he ſtrengthened every paſs, as if he commanded a weak 
army in a weak ſituation. The king had fcarcely 
fifty thouſand men; yet he reſolved to diſlodge the 
enemies or periſn. He cauſed this reſolution to be 
communicated to his forces. They anſwered that they 
were ready to ſhare his fate. Animated by this de- 
clarations, he began his march. But at the ſame time 
that he was meditating an attempt as: daring as could 
be dictated by deſpair, he made his diſpoſitions with as 
much {kill and care as could be ſuggeſted by the moſt 
. eautious prudence. He was himſelf to make the 
grand attack in front, while Ziethen was to advance 
on theright, and Hulſen to charge on the left, when he 
found the reſt of the Pruſſians engaged; his army 
being ſo diſpoſed as to cloſe in the enemies, and take 
them in rear with his right or left. The Auſtrians, 
who had two hundred pieces of cannon in front, re- 
ceived the ſhock of the Pruſſian infantry with great 
firmneſs. Three times the king led them to the 
charge; three times were they repulſed. The Pruſ- 
ſian cavalry at laſt: carried the entrenchments ; but 
freſh reinforcements compelled them to fall back. 
Ziethen had by this time diſordered the rear of the 


enemies, and maſtered ſome eminences which com- 


manded their whole camp. Encouraged by this ſuc- 
ceſs the foot made another effort, and opened a paſſage 
for the cavalry, which poured in with irreſiſtible im- 
petuoſity upon the Auſtrians, and threw ſeveral bodies 
of them into irreparable diſorder. It was late in the 
night, which was extremely dark : yet ſtill they fired 
upon each other, without being able to diſtinguiſh 
friend or foe. Daun did every thing to preſerve the 
ground and his high character. But he was obliged to 
yield to the ſuperior fortune of his antagoniſt. He 
teceived a dangerous wound on the thigh, and 2 
e 5 , Carrer 
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carried off the field. Count Odennel on whom the” 
command fefl, ordered a retreat, which as conduct- 
ed with great judgment and little loſs, the darkneſs of 
the night ae the Pruſſians from improving 
their advantage. ight or nine thouſantd priſoners, 
however, were taken; with a conſiderable: train of 
artillery, and the Auſtrians were deprived'of all Sax- 
ony, except Dreſden.” Soon'afrer the Pruſſian _ 
ral Werner obliged the Ruflians to raiſe? che ſiege 
Colberg, and drove the Swedes with — 5 
loſs back" to Scralſund. Laudohn abruptly abandoned 
the ſiege of Coſel. Thus the reputation of the Pruſ-/ 
_ arms was once more” fully eftabliſhed; and the 
king's dominions were evacuated by his enemies. 
Upon the whole he was a gainer by the campaign: 
his ſituation was far preferable to what it vas at che . 
cloſe of the preceding year. 5 
While the king of Pruſſia was exerting e heroic' 
efforts, prince Ferdinand was not idle. The Britiſh: 
horſe and foot under his command were raiſed to the 
number of twenty. five thouſand men. Still he Was 
vaſtly inferior to the French, who amounted to 4 
hundred and thirty thouſand. Broglio and Germain, 
who led chem ſent out ſueh large detachmenrs' 
his flanks, in order to intereept the convoys from the 
heart of Hanover, that he was obliged to retire to- 
wards the Dymel, and to expoſe Heſſe Caffe,” Before 
chis retreat was fully executed; the two bodies of the E 
French united. The Rereditary prince, who 1 
intelligence of this event, attacked, as he thought, He 
vanguürd of the leſſer army at Corback's bur find⸗ 
ing his miſtake he reſolved” to retire. / I his Was ex. 
tremely difficult in the middle of the day, Before a 
ene ite freſh; and ing down every moment 
A; hoſe: — way pu tar at the 
head of à ſquadron of Bland's and Howard's dra- 
goons, and ſtopp'd the career of rh&French' ca | 
This vigorous and gallant effort eftaBfet the: lied 
3 make an * 


was 
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was inconſiderable, and he ſoon returned it five fold. 
A conſiderable body of French and Saxons, under 
i Glaubitz, were moving towards Zj | place 
of importance in Heſſe Caſſel. He formed the reſo- 
lution of cutting off this party. They had only time 
to form in their camp, when they were e and 
immediately broke. I The horſt were ſo diſpoſed as to 
intercept a conſiderable part of them; the. reſt eſ- 
caped from his infantry, fatigued by their march. 
With Elliot's light dragoons he overtook- and-charg- 
ed them five different times, Two parties, Which 
were ſeparated from the main body, hetook. n. | 
ers. Of the enemies many were killed, and two 
thouſand ſix hundred remained in his hands. Their 
camp baggage, and every thing was Nos” - No vir 
tory could. be more co - 
After this action, prince ee that ee 
cover Heſſe Caſſel, and the electorate, 
pitched his camp at Kalle: upon which, the chevalier 
B with thirty-five thouſand men, Freed the 
15 28 in order to cut off his communication with 
halia, . But Ferdinand, paſſing "thet rar,, and 
9 e Fe to whe! 
d rear, obliged them, — a 


. 


ac} 25 o retreat wich dle loſs. of three thouſand = 
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: tanding this ſucceſs, the French. iy 
& greatly ſuperior. chat he.,could, not. farce hem to 
On the contrar: „ they, became maſters. of 

den and. Gottingen. 10 Vet he on- 
nowing well that, till-he was 
make qno farthen progreſs. 
ee „with various ſugceſs, to cut 
ther s communication with the countries, 

which, wwe them ſubſiſtenge, and the eampaign 
fighting dwindled to marauding,, Indeed, the 

- Expec the hereditary prince on the Lower 
Rhine, does nor fall under that cenfure ;. it was full of 
. and . This! young . Wee 
28" l by 
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by prince Ferdinand: into theſe parts, in order to take 
 Wetet and Cleves, and prevent the French from ad- 
_ vancing wich an army, which they propoſed to form, 

tg the conqueſt of the reſt of Hanover, while he Was 
2 to watch the grand army under Broglio. 
Fhough he did not fuceeed in forcing» the enemies 

poſts ati Campen, nor in che ſiege of Weſel, he fru 
ſtrated any deſigns, vhich they might have formed. 
in that quarter; and the armies, without performing 
e actions of eclat, went into winter-quarters,. 
ping poſſeſſion of Heſſe, and the whole. 


| eee ta the eaſtward of the Weſ er 
Duringiahe whole courſe of this year, che Britin 
1 e na enemy to encounter. So low was the 
_ marine reduced Thurot, indeed, commanded. 
| "> the remainder of the armament deſti- 


9 e- 8 | 


—— was killed: upon Which ds three fltips 
ſtruck. Thus was the only attempt, which the French 
made upen our coaſti feverely revenged . 
In America, Levi having collected twelve thouſanſt 
men endeavoured to recover Quebec, heſare the 
Bririſ flect could come to its aſſiſtanse General 
Murray, tmugh the enemies were four times as nu- 
merous as his troops, marched out of the city with 
great gallamtty, but; tle prudenee, to engage them. 
He vag wor ſted ; but the efforts which: he made for 
the / defence of the cit made amends fon his error. 
Eord Cokrileiſoom:after arrived with A. Reet; and 
made the chemies rewe with precipitation. Upon 
the appruarhiof Amherſt, with his — the 
lakes, alk Canada ſubmitted, and the French _ 
Lirsvere-made priſoners. 20 6 
Though rhe body: of troops employed. by Ealand 5 
inothe E —— Was . 1 
Wanne diſtinguiſ e na | 
21 


— 
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only delayed the narrative that they might appear to 
more advantage in a connected ſeries. In 1759 a 
ſtrong ſquadron under M. Apche arrived in the bay 
of Bengal. General Lally, an officer of reputation, 
and of higher rank than ſuch as were uſually ſent on 
that ſervice,” commanded a body of more/than'two 
thouſand Europeans, a mighty army, where the very 
name of European is ſo formidable. Here France 
ſeemed to think chat a vigorous and ſudden exertion 
of her ſtrength might halance her loſſes in other parts 
of the world. At firſt her ſucceſs was proportioned 
to her forces: the city and fort of St. David were 
taken, the garriſon being obliged to capitulate for 
want of freſh water. This gleam of ſucceſs, how- 
ever, was but momentary 2 the ill ſtar of France, 
which locked no where on her affairs with a benign 
| aſpect, began here to diſcover its influence. D'Apche 
was worſted in two naval engagements, and prevented 
from co-operating with the land forces during the 
remainder” of the 1 Had all the officers 
made: vck, the Engliſn admiral; done their duty, 
and — his' ſpirir and conduct, there is reaſon 
to believe that her na would re been ne 
: Aly ruined in India as in E 
lt Was not only the check; inch eee re- 
ceived/ that retarded the operations of. Lal —_ an ex- 
treme want of money was added. Yet ftill it was 
| neceffary that he ſhould act. The king of Tanjour, 
an India prinee, on whom the French had ſome ob- 
ſolete, on rather unjuſt: claims; feerned to be/the only 
reſource left. To him he applied for a large ſum of 
money, which was reſolutely: denied. He icarri. | 
war t erefbre i into his territories,” and laying liege to 
His capital effected in three days a practicable breach. 
But the-fkH1 of ſome" Engliſh gunners, the want of 
proviſions and ammunition, and the diſorders which. 
_ prevailed in his army;/forced him to retire without the 
money, and with the mortification of havin been 
3 in his 5 2 9 01 8 


Ya 
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This diſgraceful repulſe was but a bad omen to an 
nterprize againft a city that had regular works and 
dee an defenders. He was not, however, aban- 
q by his courage and perſeverance. Having 
— (as it was thought, with her own conſent) a 
Dutch ſhip, which contained a large treaſure, he ſat 
down before Madraſs, and opened his trenches with 
great ſpirit. But, though his forces were greater, and 
his efforts more obſtinate, fortune proved here as un- 
favourable as at Tanjour. Colonel Draper and major 
pow en defended the place with equal ſkill and bra- . 
Governor Pigot ſeconded their endeavours by 
Cappliv of ammunition and proviſion, in-a manner, 
which does honour to his character. While the ene- 
mies were annoyed in front by the batteries and by 
-vigorous fallies, in the rear they were haraſſed by de- 
tachments, which cut off their convoys, and obliged 
them to weaken their army in the trenches. In a 
word, ſo many obſtacles were thrown in their way, that 
they were under a neceſſity of raiſing the ſiege, after 
two months open trenches, and to renounce for ever 
all thoſe mighty expectations, which they had con- 
ceived,: from the ſuperiority of their forces in India. 
As their power declined, ours roſe upon its =_— 
and extended itſelf over the whole of the great 
fula without the Ganges. We went on from eck 
to ſuoceſß, and took, with very little loſs, the 
and opulent city of Surat, from the princes of te 
country; ſo that our arms were as triumphant on the 
coaſt of Malabar, as on that of Coromandel. Soon 
after the ſiege of Madraſs was raiſed, the Engliſh un- 
der major Brereton took: the Held; and ſeized the 
"town and fort of Conjiveram. The city of Mafuli- 
Patam was about the ſame time ſtormed; by the ſame 
officer. Except Pondicherry and a few inconſiderable 
places, which-{til} remained to the French, the whole 
n eech > +, — and manufacturing country, 
4 eſe under ſubjection to the Engliſn 
M rh⁰ no] en amok an W | 
E731 traffic 


NE OY 
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traffic. . aue Comorin, as far as . of 
Bengal, reduced by the heroic; Clive. Animated by 
theſe advantages, Brereton; with a body of twelve 


hundred men, Europeans and Seapoys, advanced 
and endeavoured to diſlodge an army of French and 
Confederate Indians from a poſt, which th occupied 
under an Indian fort, But, notwithſtanding all his 
efforts to ſucceed in this advantageous deſign, he was 
obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs. Lally, re- 
- vived by uus glimpſe of returning fortune, ſet his 
tropps in 5 and threatened the ſiege of Tri- 
chenopoly. His hopes were ſoon blaſted in the bud. 
| nel Coo, at the head of the greateſt force which 
: he could collect on the coaſt; inveſted Wandewaſh, 
took; it in three days, and made the garriſon priſoners 
of war. He marched on to Carongoly with equal 
Tapidity, and obliged the French to evacuate it. Lally 
in the mean while, knowing the importance of 
: ne called in large detachments from every 
ide, and exerted his utmeſt efforts for its recoverx. 
— arrived to its aſſiſtance at a very critical junc- 
A practicable breach was effected. His army 
—— only to ſeventeen hundred Europeans and 
— thouſand blacks 0 Lally's did nat fall ſhort of 
two hundred regulars, and nine thou- 
Land Seapoys. Lei Coote did not hefirate to engage. 
The battle was long and obſtinate; a circumſtance 
which rendered-the; rout of the enemies total. They 


5 abandoned their camp. were ex. and all the ov 


plements of the ſiege, & thouſand of them remain- 
ed on the field. of battle, Lally. fied with his broken 
troops in deſpair to Pondichenry On our fide 
ſeyenty blacks, were wounded or lain, ¶ Two hun- 
dxed Europeans ſhared the fame- fate A. clear ook, 
| who. gained the victory! Since the battle of. 

Soha hy the reyolution in Bengali>iour ;arocing 
had been engaged in ao actien of ſuch tonſdernble 
Fonſequence,, - The whole provinee of-Arebvemas 
the prize for which the e p * 
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Apirzt onch vunduct of Ccote, were not more di- 
N 3 in gaining this victory, than in improving 

Chittiput was taken in a few days, and the army 
Sow immediately led againſt Arcot, the capital of 
theſe "parts, which ſurrendered at diſcretion, three 
IE RY "who ede RO being made 
| \ 09-07 ep aber ITT N eee | 
PDocock Was not leſs: aftiver in didn nd emünd; 
tough greatly inferior in number of ſhips, and ſtill 
more ſo in men and guns, he engaged D Ach a 
third time with his uſual intrepidity and ſucceſs; and 
obliged him, after a ſevere and bloody conflict, to tale 
ſhekter under the walls of Pondicherry. Having ſaon 
repaired the damage, which his ſquadron had ful- 
; ralnech he failed in queſt of the enemies, and braved 
them as they lay 3 cannon of the city. This 
advantage had not been long gained, when admiral 
Corniſh, with a freſh fquadron, joined Pocock, and 
gave us in thoſe ſeas, as decided a ſuperiority in 
es, as we had before in conduct and courage: 

Karical, in a ſhort time, ſubmitted to the joint 
efforts of che fea and land forces, under Corniſh and 
Monckton; and nothing was left to France in India, 
but Fenchicherry, in which her troops were block- 
aded. The great extent of chis well-fortified' city, 
rendered a regular ſiege impracticablè to the ſmall 
body of men, by whom it was inveſted. Indeed, hall 
they been more numerous, the periodical rains, which 
were then approaching, would have forced them to 
this meaſure Batteries however, were erected at a di- 
ſtance, nor to ruin the walls, but to harraſs che garri- 
ſon; by an enereaſe of duty. Towards the return of 
Saule Weather, the beſieg —.— nearer to the walls, 


and begun, not only te upon the works, but alſo 
©d\enfilade” the ſtreets. But the city ſuffered more 
from want of proviſions, than from the arms of the 
aſſailants, whoſe batteries and approaches were fre- 
quently ruſmed by ſtorms, The belieged looked with 
* "= longing for their Rants which had ſtole 
| F 4 | "_ 
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8 W and had not been ſeen for ſeven 
months in thoſe ſeas. They locked in vain; they 
were left alone to ſtruggle with the extremity of fa- 
mine. Their principal food conſiſted now of camels, 

elephants, dogs and cats; and, to heighten - their 


: | Milery, and diftreſs, they were reduced to a very ſcanty i 


allowance, even of this wretched ſuſtenance, The 
fleſn of a ſingle dog was ſold for two pounds ſterling. | 
In the midſt of this diſtreſs, one of [thoſe ruinous 
Norms; whichare ſo frequent in the Indian ſeas, having 
_ [diſperſed all our fleet, and deſtroyed ſeveral ſhips, re- 
vived their oy s, and gave them @ proſpect of a 
happy end to all their labours. But this was only a 
| _ of eating: in a gloomy night, which involved 
them in {till deeper darkneſs. - Admiral Stevens, in a 
few days, reſumed his ſtation before the town, with 
_eleyenſhips of the line, Notwithſtanding the preſ- 
ſing letters of 'Lally to the French agents, at the neu- 
tral ſettlements, no ſuccours had arrived, and Stevens 
gave public aſſurances, that he would make prize of 
Any veſſel that ſhould preſume to attempt the relief of 
the beſieged. This mortifying diſappointment could 
not conquer the pride of Lally : he made no propoſals. 
of delivering-up the 2 At the very laſt, when a 
Preach was effected, and proviſions for one day only 
remained, he ſent, inſtead: of articles of capitulation, a 
letter full ef invectives againſt the Engliſh, and rather 


ſuffered our troops to take realen. of the 0 
than — Furrendered it. f 6 yu 5 
f the Randch 


e mes 


oi am 
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-putation 2 was very high, when the Great Mogul hap- 
pened to be depoſed by the Mahrattas, who made an 
A on into the provinces, which owned his autho- 
rity. Sha Zaddah, one of his ſons, aſſumed his title, 


but was oppoſed by many parts of the Law 


| entered i ow his ſervice, and reduced ſevera Iprovinder. 
Tbheſe ſucceſſes gave him ſuch weight in the cabinet of 
the prince, that he perſuaded him to turn his arms 
-againſt Bengal. The conqueſt of this rich and ex- 
tenſive country, would have, in all probability, eſta- 
bliſhed him on the throne. But here his evil genius 
led him againſt dat power, from which alone he had 
much to fear. Major Carnac, with five hundred Eu- 
ropeans, and twenty thouſand Seapoys, defeated and 
took him at the head of eighty thouſand men. 
Though the Subah Jaffier Ali Cawn, was thus 
freed from foreign enemies, he was under continual 
| 1 of domeſtic foes. The kindred of the 


poſed prince, who looked upon him with an evil | 


eye, as a perſon that had robbed them of their juſt 


rights, filled his mind with no ill- grounded ſuſpicions. 


Nor was he leſs jealous of the grandees of his court: 
he knew the envy, with which they beheld his new 

dignity; he knew their treacherous and bloody Ai. 
politions. He anticipated their ſchemes, and accord- 


ing to the barbarous policy of his covinry; murdered 


thoſe whom he thought moſt obnoxious: Notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe inhuman precautions, he found him- 


ſelf ſtill inſecure: the Engliſh were abſolute maſters 


of his fate; he viewed them with fear and terror, as 
being capable of taking away what they had given. 

His treaſury had been exhauſted, and his revenues 
mortgaged for the payment of the large ſums, which 
he had promiſed them, as indemnificatiohs and re- 
wards. The priyileges, which, to the detriment» of 
his on ſubjects and cuſtoms, he had been obliged to 


grant them in trade, cut off the few, reſources, which 


were left, and reduced him to great neceſſities. His 
e forced 1 W odious methods of ex- 


torting 


| 
. 
| 
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-anlbgandbey „which entirely alienated the affections 
of the ꝓeople. Vet ſtill his coffers remained empty- 

- the greateſt part af the extorted money, was embez- 
Ard by the collectors. The troops, upon whom 
| ee ching depended, were ill diſciplined, becauſe ill 
FTbe evil engendered every day on itſelf : the 

: infufficieney of the revenues begot mutiny among 
the troops, and the mutiny of the troops begot re- 
belhon, The principal governors, or rajas, deſpifing 

his authority; affected independence, and refuſed the 
- accuſtomed tribute. Sunk thus into want and im- 
potence, he commenced various n ns with the 

Indian powers, and even with the Watchs: in order to 

ſecure him from the ſervants of the company. He 
infringed ſeveral of the ruinous rivileges, which he 
- kan granted, and thus detached from his intereſt theſe 
ee eee, lords of his fortune. To complete his 
di Alters, a fon, who alone of all his children, was ar- 
irrvedat maturity, and proved the ſupport of his tot- 

ny. 2" and power, was ftruck de by lightening. 
No advantage could be reaſonably expected from 

- the depoſition of this weak prince; no ſucceſſor could 

CO I FOO io from his want of na- 
tural ſupport, and capacity. Yet the ma- 

Jority of the counc e that his miſconduct 

would not only ruin his own affairs, but thoſe of the 
company, reſolved to depoſe him, and to ſubſtitute | 
Free morn Coſſim Alli Cawn, in his place. The 
crimes, with en they charged him, were evidently 
nor of their cogniſance: the injuries, which they pre- 
tendd to have received, ſeemed ſlight and trivial; 
and the exiſtence of any conſpiracy” againſt" the En- 
gliſh, was not well eſtabliſhed.” Provoked; however, 
at Oppoſition from one, whom they conſidered as their 
iovyn creature, and hoping, no doubt, to advance their 
fortunes, like their predeceſſors, by a revolution, they 
furrounded his palace at Muxadavat, before he had 

_ 2any notice of their intentions. He was fo fully con- 
| -rinced, that ratio the Principal motive to this 

mmtempt 
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attempt that he deſired to know what ſum of money 
Coflim had ſtipulated to give for the Subahſhip ; and 
he would give half as much more to be continued in 
it. But he was obliged to reſign. Knowing the 
cruel nature of Coſſim, he retired to Calcutta, where 
he lived as a private gentleman, enjoying probably, 
more happineſs in his retreat, than in all the gran- 
deur, which he had held four years with ſo many 
apprehenſions, and endeayoured in vain, to ſecure 
with ſo many murders. 

Thus have we traced the ona of this conſum- 
ing war, and related the laſt exploits, which were 
atchieved-under the auſpices of George the Second, 
; who departed this life about the latter end of Octo- 
ber, and left the crown to his grandſon, George the 
TG our preſent ſovereign. 
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8 0 Hr the late king was teller mat 
for very ſtu ning talents, non for his partzality:to; 
. — yet the ſeries of ſuceęſs, ws ar diſtin- 
— of his reign, hadk-procured him ſome 

arity. he glory of: the miniſter reflected its; 
r the ſovereign; and it was forgot that che 
. — 


tothe act — res : — 
public as king of Great: — — 
privy- council, in whoſe hands: this —— te: _ 
ancient cuſtom lodged. : Indeed our 
have in general been no enemies to arbitrary —.— 
have diſcovered a partiality for this method of pro 
ceeding, as it ſeems more favourable. to their * 8 by 
inheritance: than the parliamentary mode, which to 
them favours too much of election. And this:ſfeems 
to be the reaſon, why the members of the lower 
houſe are not ſummoned to appt᷑ar at a coronation. 
The people are kept out of fight as much as | 
and the ſlaviſh; barbarous ceremonies-:of the r=" 
ſpruce elisa obſervedt: The king ſwears. to 


maintain 
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78 THE-REIGN Iso. 
maintain the rights and privileges of the people, not 
before their repreſentatives, but before the nobles 
and his own ſervants! : 

No ſooner was his tmajeſty's ſc known, than 
all ranks of men vied with each other in teftifying 
their j isfackl red in eſſes 

of ir jon den, Were 1 — pt hy to 

be acquainted with the qualities of their new ſove- 
reign, who had hitherto led a retired life, without in- 
terfering in ſtateaffairs; ormiagling With the people. 

He was only known by the reports of courtiers, who 

325 all men are the leaſt to be depended upon in e 


mo ;charaQer 
Al fan e Feat i in the We Haufe of — erer the L 


apparent ſhould learn the arts of government, and 
practiſe the duties of a ſubject, before he ones 
P the . his lets was tc 

conjecture, and the furure —ͤ—— © 
maght- give: in. the” ckerriſe of his fein Not! 
——— or cy haſtorianb who! 
imi tei ful ſome pan os, anticipated. 

hopes amd loaded him rich everyvi U daſpe a 

copying their exanapie, inen bfuabe- | 
Indices which” artacio ment to great weothalt 
ahirteth the. ea knead” and icaD bis hr 


raſter: t be: culbectecꝭ from: bie. emor of his 
coixdudt:i5. We niuſt wot; however, ne iremarking; 
chat weak minds, :whoareever fand Abvelty, wane 


prepoietted in his favour from-thaw primciple ; 3 | 
mem off experience: andi obfervation3cregaiced to fee 
che: thimb at length fillet by aprigce, Dwho was born 
amm bred among us and was therefore m à great mea. 
ſure fret from that prectilectiom for Germany, which 
had, inthe two preceding reigns, proved foipernicious 
rw the intereſts ob Britain Much was.expetted from 
tance wich our law and canſtirution, much 

fromihig knowledge of our manners and language! 
Tua proſperous iffue of the war had puh the people 
ata u good humour, tar. | god by che neur 
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1760. ] GEORGE: 'FHE THIRD. 791 
pett of the total extinction of the exiled family, which 
was fallen into juſt and univerſal conmmpr.. Na civil, 
commotions were therefore dreaded..- The miniſter” 
had very wiely: engaged in REAP armies, theſe, High- 
landers, whoſe love of fighting, and: dps es — 
ment, had cauſed. the laſt, rebellian;, I -was- he 
that the nation would acquire double Rrrength, from 
this unanimity: and that, in this reign, it Huld . 


time and leiſure to attend fully to tlie extenſion of its. 
trade andeommerce, to the, regylation.of Ba Ellis Fog 


and the reduction of its dne e klein 
theſe Sten have h. 


| is igen gur 


budneſa to ew. Ino bene EY 949 ot 1197 — 7 


Having declared his ee tige e prſucutę the 
war in concert with his allies, Slit” could be erg 
nated by an honowgable. aud. laſting peace, he rook an 
oath relating to ahe; 2 the church of Scot- 
land, and ent of it to be lodged, 


among the . af chat kingdom. 1 Ewer 
proclamations were iſſued out, one requiring all, per- 
ſons in authority, ——̃ — their | 
reſpective offices; another, enjoining the practice of, 


piety. and virtue, and the puniſhment of immorality 
and prophaneneſs. As — of the ſincerity, and 


ſingleneſs of heart, with which the latter declaratiom 


was made, the- liſt of privy-counſellors Was graced: 
wich the name of John earl of Bute, a nobleman 
equally remarkable for his firm belief of the ſerip- 
tures, and for the orthodoxy of his faith. 


The parliament. being aſſembled, che: king! Ne, 


rangued both houſes in a manner; which gave genęral 
ſatisfaction. After he had retired, and the members, 


had taken the oaths, preſcribed by law upon the as- 


ceſkon of a new ſovereign, they proceeded: to buſigeſs, 
and diſgovered great unanimity, in echoing back every, 
paragraph of the king's ſpeeeh. Inſtead of thecivil 
liſt revenues, which nad deen ſettled on thetwor pre- 


ceding ſovereigns, a clear income of eight hündred 


thouſand pounds: g year, was, at his, own inſtancr, 


unt to the king for the maintenance of his houſ- 
hold, 
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hold, 1 the ſupport of his ropil Gpnity: The frauds 
ad rendered this a prudent bargain. 


The fopplies | amounted in alt to the enormous ſum of 


nineteen millions, ſx hundred and ſixteen thouſand, 
one hundred and nineteen pounds? The ways _ 


means; were a land tax at four ſhillings in the 


ths duties on male, wines; vinegar, eyder, and — 


comimo( , exchequer-bills' to be charged on the 
next aids, granted by parliament for paying off the 
debts of the navy; money remaining in the exchequer, 

money iſſued out of the kinking fund, a vote of credit, 
ancha ane?" twelve millions, which the public ob- 


taiĩned on the credit of a additional duty on beer and 


ale; the finking fund being a collateral ſecuriry. All 
theſe grants were made with the greateſt unanimity, 


and with fuch diſpatch; that one eadnot help conclud- 


ing that the public accounts ene with ſurpriſing 


_ exafneſs, or that the national repreſentatives were 


very negligent in examining $a; ſtate of the eſti- 
mites, which were ſubmitted to their infpe&tion.” 


The mutiny- bill was extended to all the ſettlements 
of the Eaſt-India company, in Which they might 


hereafter be empowered to hold — . —.— | 
The act for importing ſalted beef, & 95 , and butter, 
from Ireland, was continued for a mited time, and 
the king was enabled to become governor of the 
South-Sea company; no one branch of the legiſla- 
ture being allowed, without the conſent of the other 


two, to undertake the ſuperintendenee of affairs, in 
which the whole nation is intereſted. Were it not 


for this precaution, the ſovereign might become the 
dictator, and monopolizer of our great companies: an 
event, which would prove no leſs 1 injurious to our 


trade; than dangerous to our liberty. In favour of 


debtors an act was paſſed, which contained a com- 


pulſive cauſe, operating as a perpetual indulgence to 
ſuch unfortunate captives. By it, any c r might 


compet-a priſoner, charged in execution, to produce 
a 8 his eftart at t the quarterfeſſions. On ſub- 
| 1 | TOMS 
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the crown. At the inſtance o 
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1760. ] GEORGE, THE THIRD. t 
ſexibing it, he was diſcharged ; but, if he refuſed this 
ſatisfaction, or concealed to the value of twenty 
pounds, he ſuffered as a felon. Many in all ſtations 
of life ſeized this opportunity of diſencumbering 
themſelxes of their debts. They prevailed on ſome 
friend or relation firſt to throw them into priſon, and 
then to act the part of compelling creditor; an arti- 
tice, by which the priſons were crouded, and the com- 
mon council of London, was ſo alarmed, that they 
inſtructed their repreſentatives, in the new parliament, 
to exert, themſelves in procuring the repeal of this 
clauſe, as a_ manifeſt injury to a great number of 
honeſt families, which were ruined by this new ſpe- 
cies of knavery. No act of grace, however, diſtin- 
guiſhed. this period ; ſo that all the fond hopes of the 
crown-priſoners, and exiles, who expected much from 
the character, which was given of the monarch, ya- 
niſhed in ſmoke. 


o 


Though the commiſſions of the judges continued 
in force, during their good behaviour, yet, like all 
other civil officers. holding of the crown, they were 
obliged to renew theis commiſſions, at the acceſſion of 
every new ſovereign: a circumſtance, Which plainly 
indicated, that their power expired at the demiſe of 
F the ſovereign, who 

was willing to lay ſome foundation for popu- 
larity, an act was paſſed, by which their commiſ- 
lions and: ſalaries were ſecured from any accidents, - 
but their own, miſbchaviour or death, Had the 
quantity of their appointments been fixed, and not 
left to the caprice BE the miniſtry, there would haye 
been more ground for applauding this as à patriotic 
ſtep. Their independency would have been per- 
fectly eſtabliſned, nor eould they, like the lord cham- 
berlain, or maſter of the horſe, be conſidered as ſer- 


vants of the crown, but of the public. But this par- 


liament Was tog courtly to go a ſingle ſtep beyond the 
orders received from above, or to pretend to rectify 
, | | CES any 
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8 HE REIGN OF. Db 
any defect, in a propoſal ſanctiſied by the royal name. 


The conſequence i is, that our preſent judges diſcover 


no more independence than thoſe of former periods, 

Arthur Onſlow, who had, with univerſal fatisfac- 
tion, officiated as ſpeakerto five ſucceſſive parliaments, 
fignified his intention to retire. The houſe, who ſaw 


his deſign, ſhewed as little virtue in diſappointing his 


avarice, as he did in refuſing their bounty. Though 


he had done nothing but his duty, though he had been 


amply paid forhis labour, though he was in affluent 


circumſtances, and the ſituation of his country ex- 


tremely embarraſſed, he was loaded with a penſion of 
three thouſand pounds a year, extending alſo to his 
ſon, with whoſe merit, if he had any, they were but 


_ -- little acquainted. Nor was this the only proof, 
which they gave of their  prodigality, in beſtowing 


favours. Several other men, who had deſerved well 
of their country, were rewarded with the like extra- 


vagance. Feeling no diſintereſted principles in their 


own breaſts, they "concluded, that the moſt exalted 
virtue muſt be-impelled' to glorious actions, by large 


_ pecuniary grants, never conſidering, that this is the 
moſt effetual method to extinguiſh all patriotiſm ; 
as for the love of glory, it ſubſtitutes the love of pelf, : 
the moſt debaſing paſſion of the human mind. 


The ſeventh ſeflion; the term appointed by 1 for 
the expiration of every parliament, being elapſed, the 


preſent was diſſolved, and writs were iſſued ont from 

the chancery, for the election of new members. It 

does not appear, that any money was taken out of 

the treaſury, in order to procure majority to the 

court. The popularity of the king and the miniſter, 
| rendered ſuch a ſtep, not only unneceffary, bur impru- 

dent. We do not, however, pretend to ſay, that hrs 
majeſty's conduct on the occaſion, was rather owing. 
to this conſideration, than to the ſpirit of patriotiſm. 
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wo] GEORGE THE THIRD. 33 
No confiderable alteration was made in themiriiſtry; 
except the difplacing of Holderneſſe, who was ſuc- 
ceeded as ſecretary of ſtate, by the earl of Bure; a no- 
bleman, that had found means to infinuate himſelf 
into the favour of the king, and now took advantage 
of that circumſtance, to collect the fruits iariſing from 
the renewal of the commiſſions; paſſiſ through the 
ſecretary's office. Mr. Legge, who was eſteemed an 
accompliſhed financier, was deprived of the chancel- 
lorſhip of the exchequer, through the intrigues of the 
ſame perſonage, who owed him a grudge, becaufe he 
had once refuſed to give up his ſeat in parliament,' to 
a gentleman of his nomination. - Men of obſervation 
and ſagacity, drew no very favourable preſages from 
theſe examples of his difintereſtedneſs and forgive- 
neſs. Though lord Talbot was placed at the head 
of the royal kitchen, and great parade of œconomy 
was made, by reducing many of the king's ſervants 
to board wages, yet the public ſuſpected, that this re- 
form, which, however laudable to a certain de 
ſeemed, as it was managed, mean and ſordid, would 
not prove any great ſaving to the civil lift, When 
twelve additional lords -of the bed-chamber were 
named, when more new peers were made in one 
month, than had been created in the whole courſe of 
the preceding reign, they ſaw their ſuſpicions juſtified, 
and underſtood, that what was now withheld from the 
poor and indigent paraſites, who uſed to frequent the 
royal tables, was to be ſwallowed up in the gulph of 
placemen and penſioners, and in an enen undue 1 in- 
fluence in the national councils; 

The king, with the conſent of the e eee 
demanded in marriage Charlotte Sophia of Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz, one of the petty principalities of the 
empire. She was conveyed to England in great 

pomp, and the nuptials were celebrated on the very 


night of her arrival. Some time after their majeſties 


f _=_ Es in W ny king ſwear- 
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$2 . THE, REIGN OF: 276241 
ing to preſerve the conſtitution; in church and ſtate 
inviolate, and to make the good of his ſubjects the 
only rule of his adminiſtration. n. 


(1761) In the mean while, though propoſitions of 
peace were agitated between England and France, the 
operations of war were carried on with vigour. The 
commanders of our cruiſers, diſplayed equal vigilance 
and gallantry, in taking and deſtroying the enemies 
ſhips. In the Weſt-Indies, Dominique, one of the 
French ſugar iſlands, was taken with little difficulty 
by a body of troops, under the command of lord 
Rollo. In America, the Cherokees, who began to be 
turbulent, were chaſtiſed by colonel Grant; and Sir 
William Johnſon, by his aſſiduity and addreſs, re- 
moved the apprehenſions, which began to agitate the 
reſt of the Indians. No conſiderable armament was 
this year fitted out for the conqueſt of the Weſt-India 
iſlands, which remained ſtill in the hands of the 
French. The epochas, fixed in the negotiation of 
peace, as the baſis of accommodation, ſeemed too 
near to allow ſuch diſtant expeditions to be of any 
utility. The miniſter ſeems to have thought the French 
too ſincere in their pacific inclinations. That our 
troops, however, might not continue unemployed, 
and that there might be the greater choice of places, to 
be given in exchange at the concluſion of the war, a 
body of regulars landed, with great difficulty and con- 
Iiderable loſs, in the iſland of Belleiſle, which lies off 
the coaſt of Britanny, and was extremely ſtrong, both 
by nature and art, but their intrepidity and perſeve- 
rance ſurmounted every obſtacle, and obliged the go- 
voernor, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, to capitulate. 
The winter - quarters of the allied army in Germany, 
were very indifferent, both from the nature of the 
country and the manner in which they were 
ſtreightened. Prince Ferdinand, ſenſible that his 
troops could bear the inclemency of the winter better 
_ - than the French, and that the hardſbips of agar 
2 111 £754 4 could 
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could ſcarcely be more intolerable than thoſe which 
they now endured, ſet them in motion about the be- 
ginning of February, and attacked the enemies poſts 
on all hands, wich ſo vigour, that they retreated with 
precipitation. Five entite battalions of Saxons were 
taken and a great number was ſlain. Vaſt quantities 
of proviſion and forage were ſeized, and more was 
deſtroyed by the flying French. The deſign of the 
general was to reduce Heſſe Cafſel, and other places 
of ſtrength, before Broglio could be reinforced from 
the Lower Rhine. He laid fiege to them; but the 
rigour of the-ſeaſon, and the numerous troops, with 
which they were garriſoned, prevented him from 
making a rapid progreſs. At length, all the expected 
detachments being arrived, Broglio obliged him to re- 
tire with dofs. Nine battalions being attacked in a 
defile were broke, and two thoufand were killed, of 
wounded, The expedition, however, was not with- 
out its ufe: it hindered the enemies from e 
the campaign at an early period. | 
At length, towards the latter end of June; both the 
French arniies were in motion. Their vaſt ſuperiority 
of numbers, inſpired them with hopes of being able 
to make the allies retreat, as they had done in the be- 
ginning of the year. Broglio paſſed? the Dymel, 
and, ſurpriſing general Sporken, took two hundred 
| s, and a conſiderable number of men.” Prince 
F erdinand: repaſſed the Lippe, and ſent out detach- 
ments, which annoyed the enemies ſo much, by de- 
ſtroying and cutting off their convoys, that they re- 
ſolved to effect a junction of their two armies, and to 


give him battle. Bur he poſted his army ſo advan- 25 


tageouſly at Kirch- Denckern, and his diſpoſitions 
were ſo well improved by the ſkill of his generals, and 
the bravery of his troops, that after two vigorous 
attacks, on two ſucceſſive days, they Neun e 
with the loſs of five thouſand men. 

After this action, Broglio and Soubize ſeparated, 

and aQed; for the remainder-of the campaign, upon 

| G6 3 different 
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different plans. The prince's inferiority of numbers, 
did not allow him to form two diſtinct armies. He 
fixed his head- quarters at Buhne, near Hamelen'; ; 
whence he ſent out detachments, to prevent the pro- 
greſs of the enemies on his flanks. An attempt, 
which was made to reduce Wolfenbuttel and. Brunſ- 
wick, was fruſtrated by the hereditary. prince, who 
ſeverely chaſtiſed the invaders of his dominions. 
Soubize's. army met with no better ſucceſs in his at- 
tempt upon Bremen; the garriſon and the inhabitants 

obliged the detachment, Wa appeared before it, to 
retire with precipitation. Broglio remained in- 
active at Eimbeck, till about the beginning of No- 
vember, prince Ferdinand turned his flank, and 
obliged. him to take up his winter - quarters in the 
landgraviate of Heſſe. Indeed, the operations of 
this campaign, conſiſted rather of pillaging than 
fighting, and ſeemed much better calculated for 
diſtreſſing the unfortunate inhabitants of the ſcene of 
action, than for procuring any durable and ſolid 
advantages to the contending powers. Whatever 
attempts were made by prince Ferdinand, to bring 
on a deciſivr action, were fruſtrated by Broglio, who 
appeared ſenſible of the ſuperior firmneſs of the allied 
army, in a general engagement, and aimed m—_ at 
booty than Iaurels. 

During the Whole 3 of 1 year, * war 
languiſhed: in. Saxony, and Sileſia. The. exp} hr .of 
Pruſſſa, who in all the ee campaigns, had h: 
given ſo; many ſhining proofs of his proweſs and 
activity, did not this year ſtrike a ſingle blow. Prince 
Henry lay entrenched, with one army in Saxony, 
while anather, under the king himſelf, watched the 
motjions of the Auſtrians and Ruſſians in Sileſia. 
When che latter advanced, and laid fiege to Colberg 
and Breſlau, he diſpatched general Platen, with a con- 
ſiderable body of troops into Poland, in order tod eſtroy 
their magazines, and to relieve Colberg. In the 
F former BEL of ys een 1 —— and * 
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the Ruſſians to ſeparate from the Auſtrians, and to 
return upon their ſteps, that the remainder of their 
proviſions might not ſhare the ſame fate. 
While the king pleaſed himſelf with the thoughts 
of having, by this ſtratagem, removed one of his 
moſt formidable enemies, Laudohn aſſaulted Schweid- 
nitz, in a very dark night, and by break of day, 
found himſelf maſter of the town. and garriſon— 
Three thouſand men were made priſoners, a vaſt 
quantity of artillery, and a large magazine of meal 
were taken. This unexpected and fatal blow, was 
the more ſenſibly felt by the king, that it diſabled him 
from ſtirring out of Sileſia to the relief of Colberg, 
or any other part of his dominions, for fear of ex- 
poſing Breſlau, and the reſt of the dutchy, to inevi- 
table conqueſt. At firſt he ſuſpected treachery ; 
but recoyering his temper, he ſent the following lines 
to general Zaſtrow. We may now ſay, what 


Francis the firſt of France ſaid to his mother, 


cc after the battle of Pavia,” « We have loſt all ex- 
_ «cept our honour,” © As I cannot comprehend 
« what has happened to you, I ſhall ſuſpend wy 
« judgment. The affair is very extraordinary. 
Schweidnitz was ſuddenly loſt: Colberg made a 
long and noble defence. Many bold and vigorous 
attempts were made to furniſh it with proviſions; 
but the prodigious ſuperiority of the Ruſſians ren- 
dered them all abortive. After a ſiege of ſix months, 
by land and by water, it ſurrendered to the enemies, 
who were thus enabled to winter in Pomerania, to 
e ire a footing in the empire, and to threaten early 
and vigorous meaſures in the ſpring. Their armies 
could now be ſupplied with all neceſſaries by ſea, and 
Stetin alone obſtructed their march into the heart of | 
Brandenburg. 
Soon after the loſs of Schweidnitz, che kin was | 
obliged to approach nearer Breſlau, where, about the 
beginning of December, he eantoned his army; while 
Fg took up his winter quarters, in the neigh- 
8 4 bourhood 
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| bourhood of his new conqueſt, "A conſpiracy, which 

was formed for betraying him into-the hands of rhe 

Auſtrians, provedabortive 3 and an attempt, which 

| Dion made upon prince aner camp in Sakxbhy, 
was equally unſucceſsful. 

* Hayiag thus related the moſt material events of 
** field, we muſt now unfold the tranſactions of the 
cabinet. Some overtures of peace were made to- 
wards the cloſe of: the year ſeventeen hundred and 
fiftye nine; but the ſituation of affairs, at that juncture, 
rendered moſt of the belligerent /powers extremely 
tukewarin in their pacific intentions. As an accom- 
modation could not be effected on the footing of 
equality, or neceſſity, the only two circumftances, in 
which it is practicable, all hopes of terminating the 
war, in an amicable manner, | ſoon vanithed ;' and it 
was not till the beginning of the prefent year, that the 
. Courts of Peterſburgh, Vienna, . and Poland, 
urged by the importunities of France, agreed jointly 
and Neverithy to reſume the negotiation, which had 
been at that period fo abruptly laid aſide. Our am- 
bitious antagoniſt, exhauſted by enormous expences, 
vhich ſervrd only to heap ruin and diſgrace upon her 

head, ſeemed at Iaſt to relent, and to deſire peace in 
earneſt, That there might be the lefs doubt of her 
ſincerity, the Swedes were given to underftand, that 
the rumous ſituation of her finances, would no 
longer allow her to adhere to the ſtrict letter of her 
engagements, nor to furniſh the ſtipulated ſubſidies. 
The other members of the grand all tance, could not, 
with decency or fafery, refuſe their concurrence, when 
they found the chief, neither able nor willing to con- 
deal her neceſſities. Augſbourg was therefore choſen, 
as the theatre of negotiation, and | Eb AT 
were nominated, 
: Thar the pretenſiumi of the parties concerned, © 
whien in themfelyes were ſufficien perplexed, might 
not be unneceſfarily rendered more intricate, it was 
mee agreed, N none but principals - and 


their 
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their allies ſhould be admitted to the congreſs. And 


as the war was partly German, partly American, a 


farther ſeparation of intereſts was requiſite; if they 
would come to a ſpeedy deciſion. For this purpoſe, 
France propoſed, as a proof of her pacific diſpoſition, 
that the American quarrel ſhould be adjuſted between 
the courts of London and Verſailles, previouſly to the 


diſcuſſion of the German intereſts at Augſbourg: 
Accordingly, Hans Stanley croſſed the ſeas, with a 


commiſſion to negotiate for England, while: —_— 
performed the ſame office for France. | 
Notwithſtanding all theſe prudent e it was 
viſible, that the eſtabliſhment of peace would prove a 
very arduous taſk, both ſides having many and great 
difficulties to ſurmount. The unparalleled ſucceſs of 
the Britiſh arms, had elated the people to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they thought i it unreaſonable, to make any 
conceſſions to a nation, whoſe ambition and violence 


they had always found to correſpond to its power. The 


- miniſter therefore, that he might not be obliged in 
making exchanges of conquered places, to ſacrifice any 


of the objects, on which the people had ſet their hearts, 


planned the expeditions againſt the winter quarters of 
eee in Heſſe, and againſt the iſland of Belleiſle. 


On the other hand, France having ſuffered every diſ- 


Aer in the war, ſaw that, if ſhe would make the leaſt 


pretenſions to peace, ſhe muſt accept of very mortify- 


ing conditions. The Landgraviate of Heſſe, the 


county of Hanau, and the town of Gottingen were all 


the conqueſts, which ſhe had to balance the extenſive 


and valuable acquiſitions made by England. A com- 


parative view of theſe objects, did not allow her to reſt 
her hopes ſo entirely on peace, as not to look out for 
a new reſource for che proſecution of the war. The 
Spaniards, the knew, could not, without the moſt ſe- 


rious apprehenſions, ſee the principal branch, of the 


houſe of Bourbor, humbled and ſtript of its American 
territories; becauſe that event would in a manner leave 


| yu * colonies n mercy of Britain, and an- 


nihilate 


J 


— 
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nihilate in thoſe ſeas the only power, that could af- 
ford them any aſſiſtance, or keep the balance even. 
She had not indeed at this time entirely ſucceeded in 
her deſign: but ſhe hoped that every ſacrifice, which 
ſhe ſhould be obliged to make, would inflame-the 
jealouſy of Spain. Thus every motion, which. ſhe 

made towards peace, was in effect a new ſtep to re- 
kindle the war. At London ſhe talked only of mode- 
ration and humanity, while at Madrid Me breathed 


” nothing but vengeance and bloodſhed. ier 


Though there were even at this time Wong reaſons 
for ſuſpecting theſe inſtances of Gallick faith, yet was 
It not 1magined that Spain could be perſuaded to ha- 
zard the immediate loſs of her colonies and treaſure 
in ſupport of France's declining cauſe. . What ren- 
dered this opinion the more probable was, that the 
French miniſtry propoſed, as a plauſible foundation 

for a treaty, that certain epochas ſhould be fixed, 
& at which the two crowns were to remain ed 
« of their reſpective conqueſts.” | 

The Engliſh miniſter did not chuſe to W any 

eee. epochas, till France agreed that, whatever 


the fate of the negotiation at Augſbourg might prove, 


all the preliminaries adjuſted between the two crowns 


_ ſhould be finally obligatory and concluſive, and ſhould 


be ſigned and ratified before the firſt of Auguſt. He 
inſiſted on theſe two conditions with the more rigour, 
becauſe he ſaw that without the former, the moſt pro- 
miſing appearances might, after much pains and trou- 
ble, vaniſh all of a ſudden, and that without the latter, 
the blow, which in caſe of a rupture with Spain he me- 
ditated againſt its flota, would be fruſtrated by the 
lateneſs of the ſeaſon. The French miniſters, for very 
obvious reaſons, complained of the one as contrary to 
the very firft baſis of the negotiation, and of the other 
as too ſhort a ſpace of time for the diſcuſſion and final 
adjuſtment of difficult and momentous objects, which 
extended to the four quarters of the globe. Having, 
e received the conſent of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
| vpn 
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upon condition that nothing ſhould be fipulated to 
its prejudice, ſhe acceded verbally, though not very 
explicitly, to the terms propoſed; and waving the. 
punctilio of honour, tranſmitted the ee pow: 
r- to the Britiſh court. 

I. France ſnall cede and guaranty to England all 

| Canada, upon condition that the free exerciſe. of the 
Roman catholick religion be permitted, and liberty 
be granted to the coloniſts to tranſport themſelves 
and their effects, wherever they pleaſe. In compen- 
ſation for this ceſſion France ſnall be entitled, accord- 
ing to the treaty of Utrecht to fiſn on the banks of New- 
foundland, and ſhall have the iſland of Cape Breton, 
in order to carry on the fiſhery with advantage. 

. Minorca ſhall be exchanged for Guadaloupe 
Mariegalante; Dominica and St. Vincent ſhall 
remain to the Caribbees, their original poſſeſſors: St. 
Lucia ſhall revert to F rance, and Tobago ſhall be 
confirmed to England. 

III. Gottingen, Heſſe and 6 ſhall "ey eva- 
ae for the reſtitution of Belleiſle, and of Goree, 
or the ſettlement of Senegal. 

Iv. The treaty between ede and Saunders, 
ſhall ſerve as the baſis of accommodation in Aſia. 
V. The ermies in Germany ſhall obſerve an exact 
neutrality, and as in that caſe they can be of no ſer- 
vice to the allies of the two contracting powers, it will 
be prudent to withdraw them; whenever therefore, 
his Britannick majeſty recalls his national troops, the 
French king ſhall order home double chat number 

of his forces. 

Vl. England ſhall give Wande a full equivalent for 
all the captures made before the declaration of war. 
It is evident from the very firſt yiew of theſe heads 
that France no longer adhered to her firſt declaration of 
conſidering the actual ſtate of the reſpective conqueſts 
as the baſis of the negotiation. In America ſne de- 
manded Cape Breton and a ſhare of the Fiſnery, with- 
out eee any ä The n 
which 


/ 
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_ which ſhe offered for our conqueſts in the Weſt Indies, 
was by no means adequate. They were ſo far ſupe- 
riour in value to Minorca, that they greatly exceeded 
all our acquiſitions in America; and all: thoſe, who 
conſulted our commercial intereſt exclaimed againſt re- 
. Roring them. In the third article a full equivalent was 
Sol; and in the fifth, nothing but hat ſeemed 
— and reaſonable was aſked. But the fourth and 
ſixth were quite abſurd and inadmiffible, as the French 
were quite exterminated out of India, and the right of 
making conqueſts takes not place at the firſt declara- 
tion of war, but at the firſt commencement of hoſtilities. 
When a nation is unjuſtly attacked, ſhe has a natural 
claim to inſtant retaliation. It would be as ridiculous 
to expect that ſhe ſhould wait for the formality of de- 
claring war, before ſhe began to do herſelf juſtice, as 
it would be to imagine that a man attacked by an af- 
ſaſſin ſhould in the ſtreets proclaim his intentions of de- 
fending himſelf, before he drew his ſword. - And if a 
nation has a tight of making conqueſts, ſhe muſt have 
an equal right to retain and conſider them as her on. 
It appears therefore, from theſe exorbitant demands, 
that France was not very fincere in her firſt propoſal, 
and that ſhe aimed more at alarming Spain with every 
conceſſion, which ſhe made, than at terminating the 
calamities of Europe. When contrary to the firſt 
agreement, which excluded all neutral powers from 
the treaty. Buſſy propoſed, at the very moment that 
he delivered the foregoing articles to che Britiſh mi- 
niſter, that all the objects of diſpute between England 
and Spain, ſnould be finally er thro' the medĩation 
of France, now humbled, and almoſt proſtrate at his 
feet, he could no longer doubt her duplicity. After 
the Spaniſh miniſter had, upon requiſition, avowed this 
ſtep, as juſtified by the concurrence of his court, he ſaw 
clearly that the intrigues of France had ſucceeded, and 
that his ſucceſs in the negotiation muſt now depend 
upon his own firmneſs and magnanimity. With a 
8 1 and * peculiar to himſelf, and highly 
325 | worthy 
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_ worthy of the miniſter of ſuch a great and noble na 
tion, he rejected the interpoſition of France with ſcorn, 
and prepared an- anſwer to its propoſitions, in a ſtyle, 
which does honour to his character. As he had now 
little hopes of an accommodation, and as any con- 
ceſſions, which he might make, would probably ſtamp 
their impreſſion on any future negotiation, relative 
to the ſame ſubject, he was extremely reſerved 1 in his 
advances towards a temperament; 
le agreed to, receive Canada, but with all i its ap- 
purtenances, and without any limitations. He ex- 
cluded the French from the river St. Laurence and 
Cape Breton, and allowed them the privilege of fiſn 
ing on the banks of Newfoundland, only upon condi- 
tion, that the - fortifications of Dunkirk ſhould be 
demoliſhed, , He agreed to the exchange of Guada- 
loupe and Mariegalante, and to the partition of the 
neutral iſlands, on the terms propoſed. He abſo- 
lutely refuſed to part with Senegal or Goree, or to re- 
ſtore Belleiſle, but upon condition that all the French 
conqueſts in Germany ſhould be, without exception, 
evacuated. The treaty between Saunders and Goda - 
cheau, was not admitted as a proper plan of pacifi- 
cation in Aſia. The two companies were left to ſet- 
tle their affairs in that quarter. The German, neutra- 
lity was rejected with, diſdain, as an attempt to tar- 
niſh the faith and honour of the nation; and the pro- 
poſal of an indemnification for the captures; was 
treated with the contempt, which it deſerve. 
Though, ever after the officious and erat Tu 
terpoſition of Spain, all confidence and good humour 
were baniſhed from the-treaty ;, yet ſtill papers paſſed 
backwards and forwards, till every. thing ſeemed. to 
be ſettled but the two laſt articles. About theſe they 
© could never agree. France obſtinately refuſed to eva- 
cuate the Pruſſian territories, which ſhe held in the 
name of the Empreſs Queen; and England could 
hardly explain the mode or quantity of the aſſiſtance, 
kick — Sive che king of Pruſſia. AN in- 


deed, 


1 
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deed, [vhs is not ſurpriſing, ſince tey muſt have [Va 
ried according to his neceſſities, if we would not laviſh 
our treaſures in vain, or to our eternal diſgrace ſuffer 
our ally to be cruſhed. France was*equally undeter- 
mined how ſhe ſhould aſſiſt Auſtria, und thought her- 
ſelf in honour bound to act with the Time ſpirit. Both 
were poſitive in adhering to their firſt declaration on 
the laſt head. Stanley was therefore reealled, and 
Buſſy ſoon followed his example? Some hiſtorians 
blame Pitt on this occaſion, for diſeovering too ſtrong 
an attachment to the intereſts of our allies, and for de- 
fending what they are pleaſed to call acts of piracy. 
But it muſt be confeſſed; that the ſouls of men, "who 
would counſel the > deſertion of our allies, are as ill qua- 
lified for judging of the honour and dignity of a nation, 
as they are for deciding the rights of war and peace. 
A propoſal coming from a friend through the chan- 
nel of an enemy, was ſo unprecedented, and bore ſuch 
a partial and hoſtile aſpect, that the dignity and ſafe- 
ty of England demanded an immediate, full, and ſa- 
tisfactory explanation. The miniſter was of too reſo- 
luaute and deciſive a temper to negle& fo neceſſary a 
meaſure. The anſwer to his repreſentations ſhewed 
plainly, that Spain, as a party, had been regularly ap- 
prized of every ſtep towards a pacification; that her 
Judgment was appealed to on every point, and that 
her authority was at laſt employed in order to intimi- 
date Britain into the terms of France. Pitt ſeeing ſuch 
a perfect union of affections, intereſts and councils be- 
tween the two courts, thought the intentions of Spain 
no longer equivocal, and that a war with her was ine- 
vitable. Since ſhe evaded a direct and categorical 
anſwer, when ſhe was preſſed to declare, whether ſhe 
would join our enemies, he ſaid, that we ought to take 
her evaſions for an expreſs declaration of war. If ſhe 
temporiſed, and delayed hoſtilities, it was only to be 
the better prepared, and to give the more ſure and ef- 
fectual blow. © Her reaſons for being dilatory, were 
"the mor motives, * impel us to * 
* actions 
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action. To this prudent conduct, at the beginning of 
the war, we owed much of our ſucceſs. Why ſhould 
not the ſame policy be equally beneficial at this junc- 
ture? To carry on our operations with vigour, we 
need only continue our preſent efforts. No new ar- 
mament is neceſſary. And if any war provides its own 
reſources, it muſt be a war with Spain. Her flota is 
not yet arrived; the capture of it will greatly add to 
our ſtrength, and entirely diſable our antagoniſts. 
When her treaſures are once ſafe in her ports, the will 
ſoon alter her tone. Apprehenſive of this ſtratagem, I 
inſiſted, from the beginning, upon the final ſigning of 
the preliminaries, before the ſeaſon for ſtriking this 
blow was paſt. Now or never is the time to preſs hard 
upon our enemies, whether ſecret or declared, and to 
allow them not a ſingle moment for recollection. Had 
we not treated the Dutch in this ſummary and decifive 
manner, they might have, ere now, become formidable. 
Nothing is to be gained by irreſolution and timidity; 
words, which ought never to be mentioned in war. 
This meaſure we owe to the dignity of the nation, 
which admits not of inſults unpuniſhed : this mea- 
ſure we owe as a leſſon to Spain, and to every other 
power, for preſuming to diftate in our affairs, and 
to intermeddle with a menacing mediation, and 
an officiouſneſs, as inſidious as it is audacious. _ 
The advice of the miniſter, which was fraught with 
equal wiſdom and ſpirit, was over-ruled through the 
ſhort-ſightedneſs, timidity, and envy of his colleagues. 


As he had acquired, ſo he preſerved, his ſeat in the 


cabinet, by the voice of the people. He ſtooped to no 
mean condeſcenſions to ingratiate himſelf with the ſo- 
vereign, nor uſed any corrupt arts to ſecure the ſuf- 
frages of the national repreſentatives. He relied en- 
tirely on the rectitude of his meaſures for the publick 
approbation, and on that baſis he ſeemed deſirous that 
his power ſhould reſt. As all his plans ſucceeded; as 
he raiſed the nation from the loweſt abyſs of deſpair, to 
the higheſt pitch of glory, that it had ever known, 5 1 
„ e i 
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Wonder if he was reſpected, and even idolized by the 
people. The unlimited, but juſt confidence, which 
they, repoſed in his wiſdom and integrity, gave ſuch a 
weight to his opinion, that as long as our affairs re- 
mained doubtful, it ſwayed the ſenatę and council 
withqut controul. Kings and their minions cannot 
ealily endure ſuch virtue near them. No ſooner had 
he fully | reſtored. our affairs, and eſtabliſhed them on 
à ſolid foundation, than ſchemes were laid to juſtle 
him out of pqwer. Finding that, his ſuperiar talents 
had in ſome meaſure annihilated their authority, they 
ſqught every opportunity of deſtroying his credit, and 
erecting their own greatneſs on his fall The preſent 
queſtion, they ſaw, was delicate, and ſuſceptible of 
muck. debate. Their prejudices againſt the miniſter 
_ beſtowed ſtrength on every abjection to his ſcheme, 


. 


fundamental principles of the policy of both nations, 
dictating pacific meaſures. This deſire of adding war 
to war, and enemy to enemy, while our hands are al- 
ready fuller than they can hols while all our powers 
are ſtrained:qtheir higheſt pitch, is counting too much 
upon the national ſtrength, which, however great, has 
its limits. While you call for new enemies, there is 
no mention of new allies, nor of any other freſn re- 


Are we able to contend wirh all the Marc 
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If we precipitately into this war upon no better, 
no . — ible grounds, all Europe will be alarmed, 
and we cannot peflibly derive any advantage from an- 
ticipating Spain, which will not be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the jealouſy and terror, which it will 
neceſſarily create in every nation around us. As to the 
ſeizure of the flota, it is too precarious an operation to 
be depended upon; at this a» moment it may be 
ſafely arrived in harbour; and, if we could ſucceed 
in ſeizing it, we might perform a ſervice neither very 
agreeable to the neutral nations, nor advantageous to 
our on commerce. If Spain, blind to her true in- 
tereſt, and miſled by French councils, ſhould after re- 
iterated remonſtrances, refuſe all reaſonable ſatisfac- 
tion and evidently join with our enemy, it will then, 
and nor till then, be time to declare war; when all 
the neighbouring and impartial powers are convinced 
that we a& with as much temper as reſolution. Thus, 
when every thinking man at home is ſatisfied, that 
he is not precipitated into the hazards and expences 
of war out of chimerical heroiſm, but from inevita- 
ble neceſſity, the whole nation will chearfully ſu 
miniſters, who depend upon its ſtrength, but ed 
to exert it wantonly, or unjuſtly. 
Theſe arguments would have had ſome weight, 
were it not manifeſt to every rational; unbiaſſed man, 
that S in had fufficiently declared what part ſhe in- 
N to take, or rather had already taken. Pitt, 
ſenſible of this truth, and rouſed by oppoſition, de- 
clared that; if they let 75 this opportunity, of hum- 
bling the whole Roſe Bourbon, 3 it might never be 
recovered, and that, if his advice was not taken in 
this particular, he was determined to make this the 
laſt time that he ſhould fit in the council. I thank, 
fad he, che miniſters of the late king for their ſup- 
port. But as I was called to the miniſtry by the voice 
of the people, I conſider myſelf accountable to them 
for my conduct; and I do not chufe to remain longer 
in a ſituation, which makes me reſponſible for mea- 
fures, which I am no longer e to guide. : 
| H Theſe 
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Theſe words, which implied a cenſure of the pre- 
ſent miniſters, and a greater deference to the people, 
than a court is willing to encourage, drew from earl 
Granville, the preſident, a reply, which was fuller of 
haughtineſs and aſperity, than of juſtice or knowledge 
of the conſtitution. He meant it as incenſe to tlie 
ſovereign, and a ſacrifice at the ſhrine of his miniſter. 


On the following day Pitt reſigned the ſeals. The 


young king having embraced the opinion of the other 
counſellors, did not requeſt him to reſume them, but 
ſuffered this great man to retire from the public ſer- 
vice, as if he had been an ordinary perſon. This, 
we hope, was more owing to a ſenſe of dignity, than 
to a want of feeling. As if a regular plan had been 

reviouſly formed to ruin his credit with the people, 
ts was ſurpriſed into the acceptance of a penſion for 
three lives, a title being conferred on his lady and her 
iſſue. If after this mark of the king's favour he 
ſhould ſtill engage in oppoſition, it was hoped by his 
rivals, that he could not eſcape the imputation of the 
blackeſt ingratitude. On the contrary, if he ſup- 
ported an adminiſtration, which he had renounced, be- 
_ cauſe he diſapproved of their meaſures, or, even if 
he continued neuter, they imagined that the giddy 
multitude would conſtrue his concurrence or acqui- 
eſcence into a bargain, for abandoning their cauſe, the 


penfion and title being the valuable conſiderations. | 


This ſcheme, no leſs artful than inſidious, was not 
without effect. The people began to ſuſpect his at- 
tachment to their intereſt. Knowing by experience, 
that the peers are not the moſt friendly to their / cauſe, 
they could not without jealouſy ſee him preparing to 
leave them, and to exchange for a peerige the moſt 
honourable of all diſtinctions, the title of the Great 
Commoner, by which he was univerſally known. 
Fet, notwithſtanding the umbrage occaſioned by this 
circumſtance, notwithſtanding all the arts aſd 8 
vilify his character, to ridicule his talents, and to de- 
preciate his ſervices, the great corporations nde 
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five that his diſmiſſion would revive the drooping 
hopes of our enemies, and that we would relapſe-into. 
that ſtate of inſignificance and contempt, from which 
we had been reſcued by his wiſdom and vigour, be- 
gan to ſet on foot addreſſes, reſolutions and inſtruc- 
tions. But their progreſs was ſlow and languid. 
His popularity was no longer that impetuous torrent, 
which at the beginning of the war bore down every 
obſtacle, and obliged the king and his miniſters to 
truckle. His rewards and honours were oppoſed as. 
wounds to its violence, and the ſtate of our affairs 
was not ſo preſſing nor dangerous. Happy it had 
been for his country, and honourable to himſelf, had. 
he foreſeen the ſnare, which was laid for him, and 
truſted to the ſpontaneous generoſity of the nation for 
rewarding his merit. We might ſtill have been a 
triumphant and undivided people. Ei 7 
As the ſagacious Pitt foreſaw, the Spaniſh court. 
continued to amuſe our ambaſſador and miniſtry, with 
ſhuMing evaſive anſwers, till all the expected treaſure. 
arrived from the Weſt-Indies, and then threw off the 
maſk without heſitation, having hardly any better 
reaſon to alledge for their hoſtile intentions, than that 
they had not been treated with due reſpe& by Pitt, 
againſt whom they ſeemed to declare war, as much as. 
againſt England. Nothing in nature could be more 
honourable for him than the. antipathy, which our 
inveterate enemies bore him, and the efforts, which 
they made to deſtroy his reputation. It is our great 
misfortune, that his ſucceſſors in power did not incur . 


the ſame odium, _ | b 
 BUTE's ADMINISTRATION. 


In the beginning of November the new parliament 
being opened at Weſtminſter, the houſe of commons 
choſe, with his majeſty's approbation, Sir John Cuſt 
for their ſpeaker. Though this gentleman had never 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by Hi talents, yet, as he wy | 


* 


%, 
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the forms of the houſe, and was reſpected for his mo- 
deration and probity, no objection to his e 
ment was ſtarted by the public. The king's ſpeech 
furniſnes nothing remarkable, except, that it was 
echoed back almoſt word for word by the commons, 
through miniſterial direction. Before any enquiry 
was made into public grievances, they proceeded, 
like loyal ſubjeRs, to make proviſion for the queen, in 
Caſe of his majeſty's deceaſe. She was allowed a join- 
ture of one hundred thouſand pounds, with Somerſet- 

houſe, and the lodge at Richmond old Park, for her 
town and country reſidence. When the act paſſed, 
her. majeſty, who ſat on a chair of ſtate, at the king's 
right hand, roſe up, and made her obeiſance to the 
king, not to the repreſentatives of the people, as if it 
Was he, not the nation, who beſtowed upon her this 
liberal grant. But ſhe was not ſo very blameable: 
our kings have always affected independence in pecu- 
niary matters, and would have whatever is ſettled upon 
them, confidered as their right, and not a favour. 
The firſt magiſtrates of Rome, bowed their faces to 
the people, as an'acknowledgment of their ſuperiority. 
England has not yet reached that pitch of freedom. 
The ſovereign is thanked by the receivers of their 
bounty, as if he were the only proprietor. They ſtill 
wear this badge of their ancient ſlavery. If they en- 
joy liberty, it muſt be confeſſed, that they enjoy it 
under the maſk of deſpotiſm. The very language 
uſed by the prince on all public occafions, muſt na- 
turally ſwell him with extravagant ideas of his own 
power, and make him imagine that his authority is 
uncontroulable. The humiliating forms of the old 
Norman tyranny ſtill prevail in every tranſaction, 
which requires his concurrence. Would not our pa- 
triots do well to conſider whether this circumſtance 

has not a neceſſary tendency to make us relapſe inte 

our former abject condition? = 


” 


| Having ſettled this point, they proceeded to the re- 
peal of the compulſive clauſe in the act of 3 
9 | 3 which 


— 
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which had been the cauſe of ſo much murmur and diſ- 


content. The plundering war, which had been car- 


ried on in Weſtphalia, had produced no ſignal advan- 
tage on either ſide: but it had impoveriſhed the 
country to ſuch a degree that it was no eaſy matter to 
procure ſubſiſtence for the armies. Our troops par- 
ticularly, were ſo ill provided with winter- quarters and 
neceſſaries, that their complaints reached England, 

and begot an enquiry into the expediency of conti- 
nuing the German war. The miniſtry entered hear- 


tily into the debate, as it gave them an opportunity 


of diſcuſſing the late miniſter's conduct, and of load- 


ing it with all the odium, of which it was ſuſceptible. 
« We are now, ſaid they, purſuing a plan, which 
“ muſt in the end, rob us of all the advantages, 


« which we gained during the ſhort period that we 


followed a fyſtem more national, more ſuitable to 
*« our circumſtances. Germany, that gulph, which 
« annually ſwallows up five millions of our money, 


es mill at length drain our exchequer to ſuch a degree 
e that we ſhall be glad to buy peace, by the reſtitution 


« of all our conqueſts. It is needleſs to enter into 
that long and vainly agitated queſtion, Whether 
e we ought at any time to interfere in the differences 

ec of the continental powers? this diſquiſition is fo- 


te reign to the preſent purpoſe ; becauſe it is of too 


ec vague and general a nature, to admit of any preciſe 


« determination. It may, however, be aſſerted with- 


s cout raſnneſs, that we cannot, conſiſtently with com- 


«© mon prudence, encounter France on her on element, 


e without a concurrence of the other great ſtates. 


ce This was the maxim of the great king William; 


.< at the head of ſuch a confederacy, he made the moſt 
_«« auguſt appearance, of which human nature is ca- 
. pable: at the head of ſuch a confederacy Marl- 


* borough humbled the pride of our rivals, and re- 
« duced.them to their ancient limits. This point, 


e however, was not gained without difficulty, with- 


C « ſucceed 


/ 
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Fe enen againſt ſo formidable a power, when we are 
e not only unaſſiſted, but oppoſed by the greateſt of 
re thoſe nations, with whom we were at that juncture 
ce combined? Such an attempt can never be juſtified 

c by a comparative view of the ſtrength, wealth and 

. er of the two contending nations. 

As if France did not from theſe 8 
* enjoy advantages enough over us, we pitched for 
c&c the ſcene of action on Germany; the very ſpot, 


ce which, had ſhe her option, ſhe muſt-have preferred | 


cc to all others. For where elſe could ſhe fo eaſily 
« furniſh her troops with proviſions and recruits ? 
here elſe could ſhe enjoy the benefit of ſeeing the 
c public money return into her own boſom ? is ſhe 
c repulſed ? her repulſe brings the army nearer to 
< her own frontiers, where they are ſupported and 
cc reinforced with ſtill more facility and leſs expence. 

<< Is the war carried into the heart of her territories ? 
t the ſame arguments recur with a double force, and 
e ſhew that it is impoſſible for the allied army to 
* gain any deciſive advantage on the German fron- 
ce tiers of France. But there is no probability that 
Le this event will take place. By her addreſs and our 
tc miſmanagement the ſwords of Germany are turned 
-*© againſt itſelf: that vaſt and populous country, 
-© which has always been the ſtrongeſt bulwark againſt 
Fe her domineering ambition, is from one end to the 
ec other, laid waſte and deſolate. We, whoſe intereſt 
Leit is to bring the whole body firm and compact, 
e againſt the common enemies, co-operate with our 
.* blood and treaſure to complete its diſunion, and 
. « diſtraftion ; while they fatten on its ſpoils, and re- 
_ «eye their neceſſities by its miſeries. To the En- 
ce gliſh, eyery circumſtance is unfavourable in this 
. «© theatre. Defeats will be attended with their uſual 
. # bad conſequences ; and victories will only carry 
te them farther off from their reſources. Every ſtep, 

- - # which they advance towards the conqueſt of F rance, 
3 * Naar the ee of 8 ammuni- 
5 0 gion, 
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te tion, artillery, and the other infinite incumbrances 
« of a numerous army, more difficult and expenſive, 
« if not totally impracticable. e 

Nor is this mere eee e 25 the wenig which 
ee ſucceeded the battle of Crevelt, have proved our 
« reaſoning. to be founded on fact. From the diffi- 
te culty of procuring ſubſiſtence, rather than from 
« the ſuperiority of the enemy; the victorious army 
cc as forced to repaſs the Rhine, and to carry back 
te into the heart of Weſtphalia the war, with which 
« it had threatened the fugitive French. Thus vice }. - 
te tory itſelf. cannot, according to our preſent: plan, 
*© work out our ſalvation: ſucceſs ſerves dune to 05 
« cumulate our diſtreſſes. 1 40 

The loſs of her navy has 3 France to c con- 
tract her expences : ours continue the ſame; and, 
«that they may never end, ſhe endeavours to entan- 

te ple us inextricably, in the toils of German con- 
6. nections. The prolongation of war in this quarter, 

« ig as advantageous to her, as it is ruinous to us: on 
*« her fide it requires little more than what her peace 
cc eftabliſhment is able to furniſh ; on our ſide the 
te whole charge is extraordinary: it lives and dies 
dc with the war. Shall we then laviſh our treaſures, 
* as if they had no end, on Hanoverians and Heſ- 
-« fjans; allies, who, ,if- they merit that name, ſerve 
e only to protract the feeble efforts of a ſyſtem, in 
« which nothing can ſo effectually contribute to our 
es ſafety as an early and total defeat? | | 
But this alliance, burdenſome e ee as 
e jt is, does not half ſo much expoſe the ignorance 
ce of our former negotiators, as the treaty made with 
te the king of Pruſſia, to whom we pay rather a tri- 
te bute than a ſubſidy ; ſince he is fo far from being 
able to make us any ſuitable return, that he is hardly 
capable of reſiſting his own immediate enemies. 
« Conſtantly verging on ruin, he can compenſate the 
« charges, which we bear for his ſake, neither with 
6 zeal nor * advantages. Becauſe he ſeems 
H 4 « doomed 
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«© doomed to deſtruction, muſt we voluntarily ſhare 


*« his fate? is there any juſt foundation for the par- 
te tiality, which we diſcover for this monarch ? has 
« he eyer ſhewn any ſtrong attachment, any predi- 
« lection for Great-Britain? or is he renowned for 


te inviolable faith? On the contrary, he has been hi- 


te therto chiefly. known to us by injuries, boſtilities, 
« adherence to our enemies, and a diſregard of every 
ce tie but his n intereſt, But he muſt, forſooth, 
te be conſidered, as the great protector of the reformed 
te religion. Be it ſo; while his writings teſtify how 
c little he values any religion, and his actions prove 


« what miſchiefs he has done to that particular ſpe- 
ce cies of it, which he is ſaid to defend. He invaded; 


ic and cruelly oppreſſed Saxony, a proteſtant country, 
“ where he found the people exempted from any mo- 
cc jeſtation on account of religion. Even among 
c the Catholicks perſecution had loſt much of its 
s edge, when he revived its memory; and, by for- 
Ke cing the popiſh powers into a ſtrict union, brought 
ce more calamities upon the divided Proteſtants, than 


« they had ever experienced during the utmoſt ran- 


te cour of a holy war. 


“ But what is it that we propoſe to ſecure by all ; 
ce theſe burdenſome alliances, by all our mighty ar- 


« maments, all our enormous diſburſements? A 
«paltry German electorate, which, were it e 

« to public auction, would not fell for one fifth of 
ee the ſum, that has been expended in its defence ? 
« Had we, inſtead of purſuing this ruinous ſyſtem, 


4 inftead of e ing France on her 3 | 


“ gone on in attacking and vanquiſhing her colonies, 
te we might, without exhauſting our own ſtrength, 


44 have gradually waſted away her principal reſources, 


C and rendered her as incapable of continuing the 
war, as we muſt ſoon become, according to our pre- 
„ fent plan, Had we not officiouſly interpoſed in 


« their quarrels, the contitiental powers would have 
& attended more to their own intereſts, and better de- 
Pe | ok « fended 


DC 


: ; 
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| — iravas rights. But, if they will be blind 
| h not to ſtir in their own cauſe, let the French 
10 — let them poſſeſs Hanover: 
« jt cannot be expoſed to greater miſeries than thoſe 
e engendered by the prefent var. Let us not exhauſt 
« ourſelves fruitleſsly in its defence: the poſſeſſton of 
« the French colonies will, befides the ſecurity of out 
cc own juſt claims, enable us to reſtore it to the lawful 


« ſovereign, and perhaps ro rocure ſome indemnifi- 
cation for what it may ſuffer in our quarrel.. 


Such was the ſubſtance of che ſpeeches againſt is 


continuarion of the German war. - Thoſe, who'em- Tho 


braced the oppoſite fide of the queſtion were at no 
loſs for a reply. Your ſpeeches, ſaid they, 
* abound more in declamation than argument: 
your reaſonings are more ſpecious than ſolid. You 
re triumph greatly in diſplaying” the enormous ex- 
« pence, to which we have been expoſed in the pro- 
c ſecution of this war? But when did you ever hear 
«of a war, that was not expenſive ? If the' preſent 
ce has been more chargeable than any, in which we 
te were ever engaged, the expence has been incurred 
te to good purpoſe; our ſucceſſes are proportioned to 
t our diſburſements: no period of our hiſtory can 
* equal the advantages, which muſt accrue to the 
t iſland from the glorious exploits of its armies. 
Have you ſhewn that France's diſburſements; have 
e not been equally large, equally ruinous ? Has ſhe 

* borrowed leſs money, or at lower intereſt? The re- 
« verſe is true, And what has ſhe gained by all theſe 
« efforts? The ruin of her trade, the deſtruction of 
„ her marine, the loſs of her colonies, and obne 

« bankruptcy. 

« But theſe. circumſtances have ble her to 
te contract her expences? If you had ſaid that they 
«have obliged her to take that meaſure; while the 
cc have augmented the revenues of England, and put 
it in her power to extend her plan of operations, 


** . would have 1 _ and truth. But if 


cc 588 


+ 


which 
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you muſt have our annual diſburſements diminiſh- 
ed in 8 to the unavoidable diminution, 


taken place in France, what hinders us to 
reduce our naval armaments? If Spain be ſo pa- 


c cifically-inchned, as you inſinuate, the ſame fleet is 


ec not now neceſſary, that was requiſite to deſtroy the 


_* French: marine? One much ſmaller will keep it 
< within its preſent narrow limits. 


FTheſe advantages we could not have ſo eaſily 


c acquired, if our rival had not embarked in the 
« German war; which has diverted her attention 
from the protection of her trade: eagerly graſping 


te at two grand objects ſhe has miſſed both: for it 
cc muſt be confeſſed that, if we conſider the force, 


e which ſhe brought into the field, her ſucceſs in 
„ Weſtphalia has not been more brilliant than in 


te Other parts of the world. Whence is this, if ſhe. 


0 be ſo unconquerable in that quarter? Does it ariſe 


e from a thorough conviction that a final and ſpeedy | 


« conqueſt of Hanover, would be advantageous to 


c us, and injurious to her intereſt ? Such a ſuppo- 


« ſition is worthy of thoſe, who not only inſinuate, 
tc but openly declare that the total loſs of her trade 
ec will be the ſalvation of France, and that England 
te will be ruined by her victories. Was ever a nation 
« counſelled before to give up an extenſive and not 
cc unpleaſant country, which furniſhes fifty thouſand 
te hardy veterans, to its natural, its inveterate foe? 
ce It has perhaps coſt us more than its intrinſic worth. 
“ What then? The ſtruggle. is not ſo much for 
r Hanover as for empire. And yet the prize is not 
te ſo deſpicable as you would repreſent it: the eager- 


bc neſs of France to obtain it is an undeniable proof. 
e The queſtion is whoſe finances will hold out 
be Jongeſt; if ours do, we muſt give the law. That 


« they will is a very probable circumſtance; for 
tc. every thing is in ourfavour. Our trade is flouriſh- 


0 ing, our credit High, and we are in the habit of 


« beating the enemy. In every one of theſe articles 
Rn. I 1.  * SSoce 
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France is found wanting; and her reſources are 
1 to diminiſh as ours increaſmmſſe. 
What then ſhould deter us from Sue the 


war? The conſideration, I ſuppoſe, of her great 


power, and of the long and vigorous ſtruggle, 
which ſnhe maintained at the beginning of this 
century againſt the grand confederacy? This is the 
very circumſtance, which turns the balance on our 
ſide, anfl dictates the prolongation of hoſtilities. 
The efforts, which ſne made at that juncture, ex- 


hauſted her ſtrength to ſuch a degree, that ſhe has 


never yet perfectly recovered. The laft war con- 
tributed to her decay; and the preſent has in a 
great meaſure finiſhed what it began. Let us there- 
fore fall on, and preſs her, while her ſpirits are 
ſunk, while her hands are nerveleſs. This is the 
time for humbling the houſe of Bourbon, and 
checking for ever that ambitious ſpirit, which 
has been ſo long and ſo vainly aiming at univerſal 
empire. The ſucceſs which our arms alone, un- 


aſſiſted, have had againſt her, is a ſufficient proof 
that we are an over-match for all her power. It is 
. ridiculous to go back half a century in order to 


form a compariſon between the two nations : the 
preſent time is the only juſt criterion, by which we 
can judge; and here we have manifeſtly the ad- 
vantage. Shall we then turn our backs upon for- 


tune, who comes ſmiling forward to take us by 
the hand, and to lead us to victories, riches and 
triumphs : 2 Shall we not reap the golden harveſt, 
which ſhe offers to our ſickles, becauſe it is at- 


tended with ſome labour and EXPENCE ages his 1 is the 
ſluggard's pretence. 


e king of Pruſſia 8 been A heavy bunden 


upon us, France has found Auſtria and her allies 
a ſtill heavier mill-ſtone about her neck, without 


re, the leaſt immediate advantage from their 
This is not the caſe with us: the battle f 


Roſback rouſed the H anoverians from their ſhame. 
? . c C ful 
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a 3 retreat, and gave liberty to Weſtphalia. 'The 
* heroic efforts of the ſame prince employ the prin- 
4 eipal part of the confeterate-forces; and it is to be 
#9 * that they will ſtill employ them, till ſome 
* favourable event diffolve the unnatural alliance. 
« At any rate, our dignity, our national faith, which 
tc is too ſacred to be violated, oblige us to adhere to | 
% our engagements. and to preſerve the balance of 
<« Germany. If we be ſo blind to our own intereſt 
tc as, to ſuffer. France to give law on the continent, 
e ſhe will, by ſuch a vaſt accceſſion of new ſtrength, 
« ſoon cruſh us, and bring the war to a ſhort iſſue. 
As to the objections againſt the king of Pruſſia 
tt on account of his religious principles, or of his 
« behaviour to ſome proteſtant ſtates, they deſerve 
« no anſwer. Whatever his private ſentiments in 
« religion may be, his public conduct in that reſpect 
« is a l model of political prudence and ſaga- 


« city. He wants ſubjects; and therefore grants a 


e general toleration. The papers, which he ſeized 
« in the Saxon palace, ſufficiently vindicate his cha- 
4 racter from the imputation of wantonly invading a 
« proteſtant country. He was not the aggreſſor : he 
«« only prevented an old and inveterate enemy mo 
« {ſtabbing him unawares to the heart. | 
e In a word, if there were no other motive to in- 
« duce us to exert our utmoſt ſtrength for the final 
« humiliation of our rival, we ought to be deter- 
* mined to it by this ſingle conſideration, that this is 
4 the beſt and laſt opportunity, which we are ever 
« likely to poſſeſs. If, now that ſhe is bankrupt and 
* almoſt proftrate at our feet, we are not able to 
Fc bring France to our own terms, to what purpoſe 
£ ſhall we enter into any futufe war? We will be 
_ « ruined, it ſeems, by victories as well as defeats; we 
„ will be a ſingular example in hiſtory of a people 
c forced tocrouch to their enemies by a conſtant 
“ courſe of Py re an neee 9985 of 
2 riches.” 5 
N 2 bs | 
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The diſcuſſion of this queſtion was certainly very 
neceſſary. before we engaged in the German quarrels; 
but now it was a matter of mere ſpeculation. While 
the commons amuſed themſelves with it, they found 
the nation dragged into a new field of war, a new 
_ feene of expence. As Pitt propheſied, Spain acted ; 
the humiliation of the French rouſed her jealouſy z 
and ſhe granted to their diſtreſſes that ſupport, which 
the would have denied to their triumphs. : At the 
very moment that ſhe declared her final reſolutions to 
commence hoſtilities againſt us, it appeared that ſhe 
had, previouſly to any idea of a rupture, concluded 
with our enemy a treaty, which, excluſive of any 
bother motive, would have juſtified us in attacking her 
with fire and ſword. This treaty, or family Eompa@®, 
as it is called, is the moſt perfect model of confe- 
deracy, that ever was contracted by two diſtin& 
crowns. . Their ſubjects are mutually naturalized, 
and entitled to every privilege and immunity, as fully 
as if they were natives. The direct trade to America 
forms the only exception to this comprehenſive com- 
munity of intereſts. Other nations are expreſsly ex- 
cluded from any proſpect of ſimilar advantages.” 
What can be more complete than this civil union | 
Nothing but the political union, by which they are to 
conſider the enemies of the one as the enemies of the 
other, and to wage war againſt them i jointly with their 
whole forces; the military operations being to be 
adjuſted by common conſent, and the moſt perfect 
agreement. They are reciprocally, to diſcloſe their 
| Alliances and negociations: they are to conſider the 
intereſts of the allied crowns as the ſame; to com- 
penſate their ſeveral loſſes and advantages, and to act 
in every inſtance as if the allied monarchies formed 
but one power. As if all theſe alarming circum- 
ſtances were not ſufficient to provoke us to arms, 
Spain is not obliged to ſuccour France, except ſne be 
attacked by land in her own country, or engaged 


> Me with, 2 maritime power,” This laſt article hes 


0 | | < 
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exidently; the principal drift of the treaty, an againſt 
whom the efforts of Spain were to be directed; and, 
though the treaty was not to take place till che con- 
cluſion of the preſent war, it afforded ſufficient 

unds for hoſtilities; becauſe we were no leſs intereſt- 
A in diſſolving the compact than they were in conſo- 
lidating it. War, however, was not declared till the 
laſt extremity. The improvidence, irreſolution and 
puſillanimity of Pitt's ſucceſſors, allowed our enemies 
time to make the beſt preparations, of which their 
monarchies were capable, before they decided. 
The great ſhock, which the Engliſh miniſtry had 
received, and the acceſſion of a formidable power, un- 
touched in its reſources of men, money and ſtores, 
inſpirited France with freſh hopes, and gave her once 
more a pleaſing proſpect of retrieving that ſuperiority, 
which ſhe had oſt, Her navy, which alone was no- 
ching, became conſiderable, when joined by a hundred 
Spaniſh ſhips the fineſt in the world. To render it 
ſtill more reſpectable, ſeveral communities, from a 

_ zeal for the glory of their royal houſe, which they 
thought concerned, as well as their country, equipped 
ſhips. at their own expence, and preſented them to 
their monarch. Conſcious. of their united ſtrength, 

the two powers began to apply menaces to the ſtates- 
general, in hopes of drawing Holland over to their 
fide > but finding them firm and immoveable, they 
turned their thoughts to Portugal, an object more 
tempting, and leſs capable of reſiſtancſge. 
When this country ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke. 
ſhe: found herſelf ſtripped of thoſe fair acquiſitions, 
which had been the ſources of her former power and 
glory. In the interval of her eclipſe, other commer- 
cial ſtates had ariſen, and had eſtabliſhed a maritime 
power, which diſabled her from recovering-her trade 
and riches. Without any danger to her exiſtence, ſne 
languiſhed, through the incapacity of her monarchs, 
in a ſtate of mediocrity, and tended gradually to decay. 
The as of her government, as well as of her 
religion, | 


7 
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religion, was narrow and -bigated; and the whole fyſs, 
tem of her commerce was abſurd. The long peace 
which ſhe had enjoyed, bad not greatly improved herr 
finances, while it had almoſt annihilated her armies. 
No country in Europe kept troops ſo inconſiderable. 
in numbers, ſo ill farniſhed with arms, ſo deficient in 
diſcipline, ſo unprovided with able and experienced 
officers, Her navy was not more reſpectable; it con- 
ſiſted of ſix or ſeven ſhips of the line. The fortifica- 
tions of her ſtrong 3 were in a {till worſe condi-- 
tion: ſcarce any of them could ſuſtain a regular ſiege. 


In this wretched ſituation ſhe received a terrible bil 


from an earthquake: : the city of Liſbon, and other 
places, were laid level with the ground: thirty thou- 
ſand ſouls were buried in the ruins; and the ſurvivers, 
with the court itſelf, were reduced to the utmoſt di- 
ſtreſs. As if the minds of men had been unhinged by 
this cataſtrophe; a horrid conſpiracy was formed to 
overturn the overnment, and to deſtroy the ſovereign: 
The nobleſt e in the kingdom, being either 
found guilt 24 or ſuſpected, were cut off with little ce- 
remony or iſtinction, by a bloody and dreadful exe- 
cution. Even thoſe who were ſuppoſed to have the 
moſt diſtant connection with the conſpirators, ſuffered 
death, exile, or impriſonment- Among them were 
the Jeſuits; ; the moſt conſiderable order in the king- 
dom, for wealth, influence, and policy. They were 
\ ſtripped, of their poſſeſſions, and baniſhed for ever 
from their native country. Yet many ſtill remained, 
who were connected by blood or intereſt, to the be- 
headed nobles, and many more who were attached by 
religious prejudice to the expelled Jeſuits. In theſe 
the king could place no confidence, as he muſt have 
been ſenſible that their reſentment repreſented to them 
his government as no better than a blogdy tyranny. | | 
Invited by this weakneſs and diſtraction, the Bour- 
bon .confederacy reſolved, with more policy than ge- 
neroſity, to wound Britain through the ſides of Portugal. 
W 3 che commerce of corn ee the two do 
oms 


* 


4, 


tance ndicxccd's ſudden invaſion, the two Bourbon 
miniſters preſenned- a joiner memorial, of which the 


I Rad 
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dotns was prohibited; while Ruy theouſand Spaniards 


begirt the Portugueſe frontierg and every circum- 


Parport was, to perſünde his moſt Faithful majeſty ro. 
concur with their maſters in humbling the pride of 
England wirbt which he was inalliance---on which 
dnoclaims---againſt which he had no complaints. 
However, that there might be words, if not argu- 


ments, they inſiſted largely on the tyranny which Eng- 


- 


# 
* 


— 
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force. If intimidated by their inſulting menaces, he 


land exereiſed on every maritime power, and amon 
the reſt, on Portugal. As an example, they ſpecifi 
che affront to her juriſdiction, by the attack 
which Boſcawen made on a French ſquadron under 
one of her forts. They expatiated on that affinity, by 
whoſe ties the monarchs of Spain and Portugal are as 
much bound to oppoſe her ambitious proſpects, as all 
other powers are by their common intereſt. But in all 
their reaſoning, no argument was ſo forcible as that, 
which inſinuated that, if their propoſal was accepted, 
he Spaniſn troops were ready to guard Portugal from 
the Engliſh, and that the refuſal of a categorical an- 
ſwer in four days, would be deemed a negative. 
Was ever independent majeſty affronted with a pro- 
poſixion of ſuch arrogance and deſpotiſin? No ſcheme 
could be more unjuſt, or more likely to ſucceed. The 
fituftion of the faithful king was certainly worthy of 
compaſſion. If, according to his alliance, his inte- 
reſt, and the dictates of faith and honour, he adhered 


to England, ſixty thouſand men were ready to pour 
into his dominions, and to wreſt them from him by 


complied with the unfair propoſal, by which he was 


» 


mocked,” he delivered himfelf up bound hand and 
foot, and without a blow ſurrendered his kingdom as 
a province to Spain. He rejected their offers with ſcorn, 


and with becoming ſpirit declared, that it would affect 


him leſs, to let the laſt tile of his palace fall, and to 


| feehis faithful ſubjeRts ſpill thelaſt drop of their blood, 
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than, together with the honour of his crown, to facri- 


fice all that 3 holds dear, and become, by 
ſuch unexampled pfeccedingss an alarming leſſon to 

alli pdcific powers, - that they will no longer be en- 
titled td the benefits of neutrality; when a war is kin- 
dled between ſtates with whom they are connected 


by defenſive rreaties:” Such were the” firſt fruits of 


the Bourbon Compact? they ſhowed clearlyy what 
Europe had to expect from its continuance: 
ſnowed · that Portugal was the bait which drew Spain 


into the war! England, who alone could fuftain the 


2 


weight of this blow, was: not deprived of her recol- 
lection: troops, arms, and warlike ſtores; were wp 
ped off for Portugal, Britiſn men of war guat 

coaſts,” and a million ſterling was voted — Pi 


liament for its aſſiſtance. Though already engaged, | 
direQly or indirectly, with almoſt all the great —_ . 


tinental powers, ſhe found means to put this king 
in a poſture of defence Alone the ſeemed to bala . 
the reſt of Europe. The ſupplies —.— by her par- 


liament, amounted this year to more than eighisen 


millions ſterling. Twelve millions of that ſum were 


borrowed” by/ annuities chargeuble on the" ſinking 
fund, which was to be fepayed the intereſt by a new 


: duty on windows, ſpirituous hy de and” 3 . 


furplus's of other duties not yet Peet 
11764.) When the war with Spain was — in 
evitable,” Mr. Pitt projected the reduction of Martini - 
co, the only conſiderable ſettlement which remained 
to Franee in the Weſt Indies, at 4 ſeaſon that'would 


admit of employing the ſame t roops againſt the Ha- 


vannah; the key 5 l the” ec pe poſſeſſions and 
treaſures in South Amerioa hie ſucceeding miniftry 
adopted-thisplan, which, mie afl the ſchemes of that 
great man; ns no leſs wiſe tian bold. The French 
having bben finally exterminated gut-of America in 
neue 55 — in; uened in 176 1, the Nate of Bur 


* 


— of confſderable draughts of men from 
ok n * 3 — | 
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had acquired ſo much honout in the War, i ſailed from 

x New. York with eleven battalions, Whieh, with the 
troops from Belleiſle, and. the eewar illands, fell lit- 
having readeavouſed at Barbadoes, appeared before 

the iſland on the ſeveath of January ; and made fuch 
Judicious diſpoſitions, that the trogps landed, and took 
poſſeſſion of the enemies hatteries without the loſs of a 
man. Though the French regulars were formidable 
neither for number nor quality, the militia, which 
was well armed, well diſeiplined, and excellently qua- 
lified fer the ſervice, which the nature of the country 
required, ſupplied that decieney. The whole iſland, 
which is mountainous, and une quabꝭ is interſected with 
deep gullies hollowed out hy rapid catrenis, hic ren- 
ger the progreſs of an army, encumbered with artillery, 
extremely difficult; Fheſe obſtructions were no where 
greater than in the neighbourhood of Fort Royal, 
againſt; which. the firſt regnlar-attgck was propoſed. 
This town is commanded by vvo conſiderable emi- 
nences, which were ſtrengly fortified by nature and art, 

; RN init defence or offence, as they 
| happened be in che hands of a friend of an enemy. 
The loweripf.the; tym was firſt to be reduced. A body 
of regulars and marines, ſupported by a thouſand ſailors 
in flat bottomed boats, advanced on theright along the 
ſog boxe, in order to foree the redoubts which lay in the 
lower gõwunds. On the left towards the conitry, a de- 
tachment of light infantry, with/a, proper reſerve be · 
hind them, turned tha enemies flank. The:grenadiers, 

_ affiſtediby: the remainder of ithe army, and the fire of 
batteries erected age oppoſite eminences, made the 
center-attack. The diſpoſitions were made with great 
judgment by the coammander:ithe ſoldiery;performed 
their part, Vith equal ſpirig and gallantry, With irre- 
ſiſtible ĩmpetuoſii; they ſuggeſſi vel eat ried the enc- 
wies works in erer) quartef, They them from 
e pos, till after e enithe Briciſh 

banners were fixed on the top II. ama of the 
Be N I > _ fugitives 
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fugitives were purſued: to the very gates of the town: 
others ſaved themſelves on the ſecond hill, which over- 
and eommanded that which wass taken. Three 
lays elapſed, before proper arran ts could be 
made for diſlodging them from this poſt;; which 
annoyed and haraſſad our men, Whüſte the ust 
diligence was em 
hole force ſallied oute che town, deſcended from the 
hill, and attaeked our advanced: poſts; but they were 
immediately repulſed by che Britiſn troaps, who, burri+ 
ed on by their ardour, improved a defenſive advantage 
into an attack, paſſed the gvllies, mingled with the 
enemies, ſcaled the bill, ſeiałd the batteries, diſperſed 
the militia, and drove this regulars into: the town. 
The batteries for annoying the town were no ſooner 
compleated than it ſurrendered. Still St. Pierre, che 
capital of the iſland, and a place of great ſtrength, re- 
mained to be reduced. It was — that, if the 
ſtrength and perſeverance of the garriſon correſponded, 
the total * 20. an ement, might be attended 
with delay. intment. But the diſaſters 
which they had already ſuffered, had abated the ene» 
mies confidence : the militia 1 uite 
diſheartened, and deſpaired of making — wear 
defence. The planters, ſolicitous —— their yrs Foaming 
' dreaded the ruin of their eſtates by the cntinhation 
of hoſtilities, or perhaps the:loſs of all, by letting flip 
a favourable opportunity of capitulatigg. {influenced 
by theſe motives, and the train of 1 orrunes which 
every where attended che French arma, deputies ar- 
rived to — up the ifland, ad gene Monket 
this place; the — government, the mart of trade 
and the — — fell the renininder of 
the French Caribbec iſlands, Grenada, Sr.:Laitia,- anc 
St. Vincents and many other iſles which rm a 
chain ext from Hirſh almaſt to che con: 
rinentof South Americs. — 3 
b>12h- 19 50 dos aA tue 1. 


yed on -this dhject, the n e,lT = 


e rettuttion of St. Pierre. Wik 
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altogether, boaſt more trade than falls to che ſhare of | 
man reſp romp of eee eee 
The — at which this eonqvelt was atchieved, 

vis of che greateſt moment. The war with Spain | 
made it neceſſary to ſtrike ſome blow, which might 
check her pride and preſumption, and force her to 
_ contlude a conſuming war, that had exhauſted even 
the conquerors.” All the troops, that could be ſpared 
from the newly-conquered 'iflands, were reimbarked 
by Sir James us pes who joined admiral-Pococke 
off the north⸗ end of ror tute The land 
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borces, which were commanded by lord Albemarle, 


amounted in all to ten thsuſand. As the hurricane 
ſenaſon was more to be dreauid even than the reſiſtance 
of the enemies; the utmoſt expedition was: neceſſary, 
The admiral, i therefore, inſtead of keeping to the 
ſouth of Cuba, refolved to ſteer through the old 
ſtreights of Bahama, a narrow paſſage, ſeven hun- 
dred miles in length, and uſually avoided by ſingle 
and ſmtall veſſels. So bold an attempt had never been 
made; but every precaution was employed to ſecure 
this boldneſs from the imputation of temerity. A 
veſſel had been diſpatched to reconnoitre the paſſage, 
und by ber taking the lead, by means of à good 
chart of lord Anſon's, and of boats with ſignals ſta- 
tioned tothe right and left, the whole fleet, amount - 
ing to two hundred fail, were ſafely” conducted 
chrough theſe perilous ſtrei ght? rt | 
The Havannah, the object of their long voyage, and 
8 hopes and fears, now lay in ſight. 
This place is not the capital of Cuba but, though che 
ſecond in rank, it is the firſt in fizeg wealth; and im- 
9 ortance. The harbour, which is perhaps the beſt in 
2 e world, is entered by ra narrow paſſage half a mile 
in length, and expandinigitſelf at laſt into a capacious 
baſon ſuſicient to chntai a thouſandlꝭ ſail of the largeſt 
_ thips>fecure fm every windithat —— the 
nol hyp 167g Fn. — miſty ſerrle- 


e foEurope: a circunflaace which us render 


ae 
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the Habannah one of the moſt opulent, flouriſhing, 
and populous cities in the weſtern world: Suitable to 
its importance, was the care with which it Was fortiffed. 
On one ſide of the narrow entrance into the harbour, 
ſtood a ſtrong fort called che Moro, and on the other 
a fort called Puntal, which joined to the town. 
The town-irfelf was defended by a rimpart'and:ditch, 
iflanked witk baſtions. © A fleet of twenry ſhips,” moſtly 
'of the line; lay in the harbour. Whether fer wait of 
:nſtru@ions, ' or want of ſtrength, <or” timidity, they 
remained quiet; and though near an equality, declin- 
ed a battle, which, had it been tolerably maintained, 
might have poſſibly ſaved the city. But truſting to 
che ſtrongth of the plate, and the àſſiſtance of the 
ſtormiy weather, which they ſaw approaching, they 

_ reſolved to remain on the defenſive. They threw a 
ſtrong boom acroſs the mouth of the Harbour, and 
behind it, ſunk three of their largeſt ſhips this being 
almoſt the only uſe which they made of their navy. 
in readineſs for landing, the admiral, with che great 
part of the fleet; bore away te the weſtward, and made 
a feint of diſembarking the troops, while a detach 
ment; protected by commodore Keppel and captain 
Hervey, landed to the eaſtward of the harbour with- 


out oppoſition; 'aFmall fort, which might have given 


diſturbance, being previouſly-filenced?* On this ſide, 
the principal army was deſtined to lact: it was divided 

into two. bodies; the one being employed in the ſiege 
.ofithe-Moro, which commanded the town and har- 
'bour, dhe other in covering the fiegey and in protec 
ing the parties employed in procuring water and pro- 
viſion!” A detachment under cblonel Howe, 'drew 


the enemies attention to the weſtward of the town, 
and cut off its communication with the country. 
The difficulties through which the EngliſWſtruggled 
in the ſiege of Moro, are almoſt incredible. The 
earth was every where ſo thin, that they could hardly 
cover themſelves in their approaches. Without any 
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— or rixer near them, they were ſareed du fetch 
Water from a great diſtance41 and-ſo ſcanty, and pre- 
carious was this ſupply, that they weronglad to put 
up with what the Mips eu afford. Roads of com- 
municatien exe t be cus through thich odds; and 
2 be dragged, for 4 vaſt ray, aver 
here, Several dropt dowh dead with 
hea. chirk thirſty and fatigue.;- Nothing; however; could 
abate. yo ardoun pf the men: -batteries wert -raiſed 
aganſt-the fort: and againſt the ſhips, ta force them 
farther into tho-harbour, that they e Stel able 
to moleſt the heſiegers, +2. e wn meds tf, 

The navy, not contented: with the greed: -aſhſtance 
which they had already lent to the land ſervice, re- 
ame to make an attempt which- was. more 

5 provinee, On the very day that the 

opened againſt. the Moro, three o the 
Jets ſhips, under captain Hervey, laid their broad- 
tides againſt the ſorti and began a terrible fire; which 
laſted ſeyen hours thor er The Moro 


off | 11 
| 5 no! > han A 
of the defendants. was ſo much engaged, that they ne- 
glee the other ſide of the fort, and allowed the fire 
of the Engliſh batteries to become ſuperior. As ſoon 
hun they were releaſed from the ſbips, they. ceturned 
that duty, and revived their defence with great 
Wirit, An unremitted cannonade vas for many days 
| . wich the fierceſt emulation when, through 
intenſe heat, and continual. firing, the capital 
battery of the Engliſh, which/ was compoſed of tim- 
per and lane. gahght fixe, and crumbled:to' aſhes 
in a moment, The Iabeur of in hundred mem for 
4 dane? — in the twinkling of an — 
— could be n en, | 
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could be mdre ſevere . The: fatigues of the ſiege we e 
now! becomoalmoſt imolcrabte,”! The fickneſs, which | 
had begun to make its appearance in Martinico, had, 
dy ctigarous duty in this unwholſome country, reduced 
the army ro half its number | Fixe thouſand ſoldiers 
were: at one: time unfit fbr iſervice; through various 
diſtempers; and three chouſand ſailors were in the 
ſamẽ miſerable condition. The total want of good 
proviſions enaſperated che diſeaſe, and retarded the 
recovery Fhe want of water, the greateſt of all 
their grievances,” aggravated the; reſt of their ſuffer- 
ings ;- aid/the neceſſity-of bringing, from. a diſtance, 
| therfcaimpallotrance'of ir; i which they: could procure, 
_ exhiiſtedcall\ that? force; which! was now-infufficient 
for ahtir / imultiplied duties The ſeaſon advanced, 
and the proſpect of. ſuccbs: grew every day fainter. 
{This gallant army waſted away with diſeaſes, and the 
hearts. oſ iche moit ſanguine funk within them; while 
they conſidexed. that; the» noble fleet, eh had rode 
ſ long unan open thoregimuſt he expoſed tp inevit- 
ahl ruin if che place Was not reduced before the ap- 
pPronch of the hurrĩicanes. A thouſand languithing/and 
imphrient looks were caſt out for the reiuforcernent, 
which was expected from North America; None, 5 
| however, appeared e- r left Alone ce ſtrug 
with their misfortunts. Man felt into deſpaĩr and ied, 
overcome with fatigue, diſappointment: atidanguiſho 
_ Ho Butz however great | their diſtreſſes, however:fmnall 
Abtein numbers, they made efforts, Which would not 
have di ed the and xhe beſt appoitted arm. 
The rich piize which lay before their vyes, the a,⏑“ 
of returning home 33 and even the ſtrenudus iss 
hiſtance of the enen heir. intereſt: choir h- 
nous, 3 — them to the cer on of 
== nerve. The batteries were: heir fire 
, and! — ey chat of the 3 
8 the covered "way Datos tang 
ady heir n n 
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furniſhed them with —— ſor the ſiege, and 
they received a conſide erable part of he reinforcement 
5 from. America. n 45 A M 09 £26 

N orwithſtanding: theſe; | 
6 were damped by: a ſudden and unexpected 
check. An immenſe; ditch, aut in the ſolid rock, 
eighty feet deep, and forty wide, yawned 
and ſtopped their progteſs. To fill it vas impoſſible, 
to mine it difficult. Had not a ridge ef rocks. been 
furtunately left, in order to cover it from the ſea, it 

| might have been 1mnpratiicable::-On this n 5 
83 pall- 


the miners, without any cover, but with little 
ed chis gulph, and ſabji-buriefd: themſeled$:in the wall. 
The governor no ſeeing chat the Miro] if left to 
— on ſtrength. muſt ſoon he reduced r ſ ed to at. 
tempt ſomething, for ĩtg relief. 6 „twelve 
hundred men were, before break of day, tranſported 
acroſs che harbqur, ane chmbingal ils hills” — 
N - 2 Qur 

Fon, apud, with the: — — — 
| Ter ha the laſt attempt made to ſuocour 3 


5 by the enemy, it hell aut wich à ſullen reſolu- 
— — made ho proppſal. 60 ſurrender: At length 
1 þ the deer en al, vane 8 * ditch 


— 1 Thi — on this 
—— of allſervices, rejaieed that ir cas co be the. 
= much TY — 1 — mounted 
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before them, 


abandoned by the city, though under- 


— eee 1 8 
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to rally and/animare his troops. The or, Don 
Velaſco" who had defended the fort with ſuch obſti. 
nate bravery, ſeemed reſolved! not to ſurvive the loſs 
of ſuch an Important place. He collected about a 
hundred men in an entrenchment, which he had made 
round his colours; and though his companioris fled 
or fell, he diſdained to retire; K e oh He 
received a-morta}” wound, and ſunk ane offering 
ne to the conquerors. Mn We 104 115 
This was a deciſive advantage: the guns oft the bert | 
eie ed againſt the town; and; though the ſick- 
neſs ſtill raged like a peſtilenceʒ new batteries were ſu- 
peradded When all theſe were ready te open the 
2 ſummoned, but he replied xliat Re would 
hold out to the laſt extremity. He was ſoon brought 
to reaſon : in tho ſpace of ſix hours all his guns Wr 
ſilented ; and to the inexpreſſble joy of the army and 
feet, evtry quarter of tlie town hung out flags of truce. 
A —̃ ̃ Ü—‚—ͤ y erhich their religion their 
laws and ꝑrivute pr 7, Were ſecured to the inha-· 
virdaw.o The garrifoa/had che honours of wur: the 
toum, with a diſtrict, extending 2 hundred and vighty 
miles-weftward;" was yielded c the victors. 
This was un 1 — the firſt claſs: it united ia 
itlell, all the advantagbi; chat can be acquired in war, 
Irwas a naval victory of the higheſt nature, by its el · 
fect on the enemies marine; and in plunder; it equalled 
the produce of a national 833 Beſides frigates and 
merchantmen, fifteen ſhi _ of the line, à whole fleet, 
were taken or deſtroyed. In ready money, i xobacco, 
and other commodities; the booty did not, perhaps, fall 
mort of three millions ſterling.” So lucrative a con- 
.queſt was never hefore made. The Hermione too, a 
regiſter ſhip: worth a million ſterling, was taken from 
the ſame chemies, and ſtraitened their finances. 
T hough cheſe rich captures gave no direct relief to 
Itiſm nation; yet, 2 ſupplied thoſe immenſe 
rains of ſpecie, foreign fubſidies and foreign mies. 
- Theſe advantages; however great, were not the only 
| nes, Which we > gained ( over the n They 6d 
ceived 
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ceived another blow, which, had the war continued, 
might have proved fatal to their power in the South- 
Sea. Colonel Draper projected an expedition againſt 
the Philippine iſles. His plan was approved of by 
the miniſtry, and he ſailed for Madraſs, where he 
togk the command of twe thouſand men, fitted out 
atithe, EXPERCE of the Eaſt India Company. Admiral 
Corniſh brought him in ſight of Luconia on the nine- 
teenth of September, the, time at which the Monſoons 
begin to ſhift, This circumſtance, together with the 
CLonfuſion oſ the enemies, from their having had no 
Intelligence of the war, which had broke out between 
the two; nations, induced the commanders to wave 
every ineo object, and to make an immediate at- 
ache be rity of Manila. The fleet having remo- 
More, and advanced to the city, which they found 
regularly fortified. .. On a nearer approach, the ditch 
appeared in ſome places incomplete ; the covered way 
was yt of repair, and the glacis was too low, ſome of 
the outworks were not mounted with cannon, and the 
ſuburbs afforded ſhelter to the beſiegers. All theſe 
favourable circumſtances were improved to the ut- 
moſt advantage by the ſkill of the leader, The place 
was ſo extenſive, that it could not be completely in- 
veſted by ſuch a ſmall body of men, ſo that its com- 
munication was entirely free with the country, which 
poured in to its aſſiſtance ten thouſand. natives, a fierce 
and daring race, as remarkable for their hardineſs and 
contempt of death, as moſt of the other Indians are, 
for their puſillanimity and effeminacy. Had it been 
the intereſt of the Spaniards to have taught them the 
uſe of arms, Manila would have been impregnable. 
Before the batteries could be eompleated, four hund- 
red of the enemies made a ſally; but they were re- 


pulſed with great loſs. The ſuperiority of our troops 


in this action was ſo great, that the commander 

thought it a favourable opportunity of ſummoning 

che town to ſurrender, + But the archbiſhop, who 
%% / de 
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united in himſelf the clerical and military characters, 
vould hearken to no terms. Theworks werethers- 
fort battered night and day, with unrernitted ardeur ; 
white the barbatous and cruel. Indians moleſted, ri 
ther than'retardedrour operations; ¶ In order te acce- 
lerate tlie progreſs of the land forces the navy dn the 
nppo!  fide,: attacked the town, and divided the at- 
tention of the heſieged. But a ſtorm ſoon drove i it 
aut to fea, and thenrchbiſhop declared, that an angel 
had gone forth fromi the. lord; todeſtroy the Engl, 
like the hoſt of Scnnacherib. Bur, in ſpite 
angel, of the archbiſhop; and of the tropical-rains, 
which were more formidable enemies than both; the 
Engliſh completed their works, and on the ceſſation 
of the — propoſed to batter in breach. In 60 
1 all their defences were completely ruined. 
Seeing chat there was now no other reſource, they as. 
ſolved to avail thenifelves of their fuperior numbers, 
andi to make ono concluſive effort. Two —— wh 
made in the night on our moſt ! 
chouſand Indians ſurpriſed a body o — who kad 
the chief management of the artillery; but though 
they:ruſhed boldly pn che very muezles of our pieces, 
and on every repulſe renewed their aſſaults wich re- 
doubled fury; the ſailors received them with their en 
characteriſtical ſteadinefs, and faw the - >erifh 
like wild beaſts; :gnawing their bayonets. 
che ſecond attack; which was conducted by che Spanith 
zegulars; did not prove ſo bloody to them, it ended 
with the ſame ſucceſs. Such were the laſt efforts made 
for the defence of chis important city. On the fol 
lowing day every gun of the attacked baſtion wa R. 
lenced, and the breach appeared practieable: Vet 
ſtill no flag of truce vas hung out upon the walls;ino 
terms of furrender were offered, :>Withour making 
any preparations to ſell their lives as dear as pofſible, 
behind che breach, they held out with a ſullen '6bRti- 
| 5055 ee VI «is as . Wan 1 5 
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The commander therefore prepared for the ftorm ; 
and took every precaution to ſave the lives of ſuch gal- 
lang troops. Under a general diſcharge of the artilſery 
and tho cover of a thick ſmoke, which-blew directly in 
ther faces of the Spaniards; they mõunted the breach 
with the greateſt-fpirit and rapidity, diſperſed the ap- 
ponenta, advanced into the city and completed the 
conqueſt. A hundred men, õοꝗ were poſted in 2 
guard houſe, and would. not ſurrender, were cutito | 

Pieces: three hundred more, endeavouring to eſcape, 
Periſhed in a river. The archbiſbop retired into the 
citadel, but, as it was not tenable;'-foon ſurrendered 
at · diſeretion· The laws of war would have. juſtified c 
the. pillage, of the city, but huindnity pleaded in its 
Hehalf; its ruin would render the; . of leſs 
value to Britain, ſhould ſhe retain ic at the concluſion 
of the war; and, an argument more powerful than all 
che reſt, the general and admiral could plunder little 
more than two common men; whereas their ſnare of 
the ranſom would be immenſe. All theſe conſidera- 
tions, determined them to fave this noble city, and to 
Accept a million ſterling, in lieu of all their expecta- 

tions. Their, lives, liberties and properties, their re- 
ligion, and the adminiſtration of the civil government 
Were ſecured to the inhabitants. With this place and 
che adj == 1. dee ſourtꝭen dependent iſles were ſur- 
rendered; and a regiſter ſhip, which was ſoon after ta- 
ken: made the whole treaſure due to us from theſe con- 
queſts, a million and a half. The connection between 
che vaſt, but disjointed dominions of Spain, was bro- 
ken, and a foundation was laid fon monopolizing the 
trade to China and Japan, if not for a great empire. 

The arms of Spain were not more ſucceſsful in Eu- 
aue The barrenneſs of Portugal, which renders the 
ſubſiſtence of friends or enemies difficult; the bad- 
neſs: of the roads, the ſteepneſs and frequency of the 
mountains, and the narrow defiles with which they 
.abound, made a rapid progreſs impracticable, and faci- 

5 MC 21 fene, which alone the armed * 
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of that country can make. The Spaniards expecting 
little reſiſtance endeavoured to penetrate by three dif- 
ferent routes to Liſbon, the capital and center of the 
kingdom. One body under the Marquis of Sarria 
advanced from the north, and reduced with little oppo- 
ficion almoſt the whole provice of Tralos-montes. But 
in attempting to paſs the Douro it was repulſed with 
loſs by he peaſants, who are not deſtitute of courage, 
and are animated with the moſt ſincere and inveterate 
hatred of the Spaniſh name. Another body threatned 
to invade Alentejo; but, before it could begin its ope- 
rations, general Burgoyne, by the order of Count la 
Lippe, the commander in chief, ſurpriſed and attacked 
it with ſuch ſucceſs that many were cut to pieces, and 
many taken. Among the latter was the general, 
whoſe loſs diſconcerted the whole enterprize. The 
third diviſion, which was to have preſerved a commu- 
nication between the other two, entered the province 
of Beira by the north-eaſt angle, and being reinforced 
by the greateſt part of the forces in Tralos-montes re- 
duced the fortreſs of Almeida, the territory of Caſtel 
Branco, and: other places as far as the banks of the 
Tagus. Its intention, according toall appearance, was 
to penetrate into the province of Alentejo, a chan- 


paaign and fertile country, where the Spaniſh horſe, 


their principal ſtrength, might act with advantage, 
and open an eaſy paſſage to Liſbon, the center of all 
their views. Burgoyne, who had now joined the grand 
army, and lay in the neighbourhood to obſtruct their 
paſſage, obſerving that they kept no very ſoldierly 
guard, and that their flank and rear were uncovered, 
conceived a deſign of attacking them by ſurpriſe. 
While he himſelf drew the enemies attention in one 
eee colonel Lee turned their camp in the night, 
ell upon their rear, ſlew a great number, and diſperſed 
the whole body. He deſtroyed their magazines, and 
returned with little or no loſs. This advantage being 
obtained at a critical time was attended with impor- 

eee ＋ he * was far advanced, oy 
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the roads became impaſſable through the heavy rains, 


which fell: ſo that the enemies, deſtitute of ſtrong 
and of magazines for the ſubſiſtence of their horſe, re- 
treated to the frontiers of their own country, where 
they might paſs the winter in ſecurity, Thus did this 
mighty ſtorm blow over! The ee a 
Portugal only to return upon their ſteps. 

While the Britiſn arms thus triumphed in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, they gained equal glory in 
the northern. The French had this year two armies 
in Weſtphalia: one under Conde on the Lower 
Rhine: another in Heſſe under Soubize and D'Etrees: 
Broglio had been removed, his ill ſucceſs being con- 

ſtrued treachery. The Hereditary Prince was poſted 
in the biſhoprick of Munſter to watch the motions of 
the former; and Ferdinand in perſon lay with the 
grand army behind the Dymel to oppoſe the latter. 
The French were ſo advantagouſly ſituated near Gra- 
benſtein on the frontiers of Heſſe that they had no'ap- 
prehenſions of the allies, who were ſo greatly inferior 
in numbers, and ſo widely ſeparated, that it ſeemed im- 
poſſible for them to unite in a general attack. Upon 
this ſecurity Ferdinand built one of the moſt judici · 
ous plans, which modern campaigns have exhibited. 
Luckner, who was poſted near Eimbeck to obſerve 
Prince Xavier of Saxony, left a ſmall party in his 
camp to deceive him, and in the night ned him- 
ſelf without diſcovery on the rear of the grand army. 
Sporken made the proper arrangements for flanking 
the ſame wing; Granby prepared to attack their 
right, and Ferdinand advanced againſt their center. 
The preparations and the execution were conducted 
with ſo much judgment, order, and celerity, that the 
French did not perceive them, till they were furiouſly 
. aſſaulted in front, flank, and rear. The ſurpriſe was 
fo compleat that from the beginning they thought of 
g but flight. Their right, under Caſtries, retired: 
without much loſs and in tolerable order; but their 


left and their center were not ſo ſortunatææ F es” 


and Granby preſſed upon them with ſuch ſpirit. and re- 


ſolution that they would have been totally routed, if 


Stainville had not with the flower of the French in- 
fantry poſted himſelf in a wood, and ſtoppe di the ca- 


reer of the victors. This body raſtained for for a conſi- 


derable time the whole weight of the allies; but it fell 
a devoted ſacrifice: all but two battalions were taken 
or cut or to pieces. The reſt of the army fled precipi- 
tately beyond the Fulda, or took ſhelter under the 
cannon of Caſſel. Nothing could be more glorious 
for the allied generals than this battle: their infantry 


amounted only to ſixty battalions, while that of the 
enemies did not fall ſhort of a hundred: yet they de- 


feated them with hardly any loſs, and gave them a 
blow, which they could not recover with all. their ef- 
forts during the remainder of the campaign. 
This great action was a prelude to a ſeries of bold, 5 
maſterly and well connected operations. While the 
enemiesyetconfoundedwiththeir late misfortune could 
not provide againſt any ſudden accident, Granby and 
Cavendiſh at the head of a ſtrong detachment appeared 
thirty miles behind them with an intention to cut off 


their communication with Frankfort, whence they 


drew all their ſubſiſtence. In order to fruſtrate this 
deſign Rochambeau encountered them at Hombourg, 
but his party, after a vigorous reſiſtance, was diſperſed. 
To the northof Heſſe the allies were notleſsactivenorleſs 
ſucceſsful. They cut off the garriſon of Gottingen from 
the reſt of the army, and ſoon after obliged it to evacu- 
ate the place. The generals Zaſtrow, Gilſac and Wald- 
haufen paſſed the Fulda under a heavy fire from a body, 
of French, that was poſted near Munden, and attacked 
it on all ſides with ſuch fury that it would have-been 


totally deſtroyed, had not Stainville quitted his en- 


trenched camp in the neighbourhood, and marched to 
its relief. Prince Frederick of Brunſwick, attentive to 
this movement, ſeized the critical moment, entered his 
camp, and deſtroyed all the works; ſo that this whole 
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wing, was obliged to fall back. "Tree grand army, N ; 
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. all Auge of mainkalning weir ground till the 

_ arrival of their army from the Lower Rhine, which by 
forced marches was haſtening to their relief. In order 
to effect a junction they fell back a conſiderable diſ- 
rance- behind the Fulda, and left Caſſel uncovered. 

Before this event took place, the Hereditary Prince 
thinking a fair opportunity offered of giving a ſevere 
blow to Conde, attacked a part of his army, „ that was 
poſted at Johanniſberg. At firſt his ſucceſs was an- 
fwerable to his expectations; he drove them from the 
heights, which they occupied. But as he purſued 
them into the plain, the main army came up ſuddenly 
upon him, and repulſed his troops with the loſs of 
three thouſand men. He- was wounded in the hip- 
bone; a circumſtance, which greatly contributed to 
the diſaſter of his army, which was deeply concerned 
for his danger. Notwithſtanding this blow, ſuch was 
the generalſhip of Ferdinand that the enemies derived 
no advantage from their victory: they did not gain 
' . a foot of ground. On the contrary, with his inferior 

army he covered the ſiege of Caſſel, which he had un- 
dertaken, and, after defeating all heir ſchemes for ' 
opening the communication, obliged the garriſon of 
ten thouſand men to evacuate the place. 

This was the laſt exploit performed by our army in 
Germany ; ; the different troops 'of which' it was com- 
poſed gained great and immortal glory: the Engliſh 
particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and ſhone ſupe- 
rior to the reſt. The conduct and courage of the 
generals and other officers cannot be ſufficiently ex- 
_ tolled : poſterity will do Juſtice to their merit, and ſet 

in their fall light thoſe virtues, which before the late 
peace had raiſed this nation to a ſtate of envied greatneſs. 

The French armies on the contrary loſt much of 
their military reputation; and it is worth while to en- 
quire how they came to be inferior to the troops of 
| whos nations. Several regiments being hereditary in 

5 Feat 
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great families damp the ambition of thoſe, who would 

riſe by diſtinguiſhed military talents, and free the poſ- 

ſeſſors from the neceſſity of learning the art of war by 

ſtudy or experience. The inferior officers ſerve, be- 

_ cauſe it is the faſhion : a campaign being thought ne- 

_ _ ceſfary to finiſh the education of a gentleman, and to 
furniſh him with a fund of converſation for the reſt 
of his life. Their pay being ſmall, their hopes little, 
they diſpatch the buſineſs as a diſagreeable taſk, which 
is no leſs dangerous to their eſtates than to their per- 
ſons. The troops being full of theſe gay gentlemen, 

who have been accuſtomed to a free life, and in order 
to enjoy it are in a hurry to return to Paris, it is im- 
poſſible to preſerve due ſubordination, or to eitabliſh 
that rigorous diſcipline, which, however incompati- 
ble with liberty, is the life and ſoul of an army. The 
common men, corrupted by the example of their ſupe- | 
riors, are by their negligence left without any reſtraint, | 
and being little better than abject vaſſals are deſtitute 

of that high ſpigit, which in their gentry compenſates 
the want of military ſkill and aſſiduity. Nor, to 
counterbalance this defect, are their minds, like the 
Germans, turned from their infancy to war, nor their 
bodies enured to hardſhips. - Add to all theſe unto- 
ward circumſtances that they were neither well pay- 
ed, nor well clothed; and that the lowneſs of their 
finances aggravated theſe evils; as well as the vaſt train 
of uſeleſs mouths, which follow their annual officers, 
who ſtamp their own character of impatience on all the 
troops, who at the firſt onſet are more than men, and 
at the concluſion leſs than women. - Theſe cauſes in 
conjunction with the malignant influence of a woman, , 
the perpetual curſe of monarchies, produced the loſſes 
and * which the French ſuſtained in Germany. 

After having for ſix years exerted almoſt the whole f 
undivided ſtrength of their kingdom againſt Hanover, 3 
they were very little farther advanced than on'the day, | | 

that they commenced their operations. The poſſeſſion 

of two or three inſignificant places was all that they had 
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purchaſed with many millions of treaſure and perhaps 
two hundred thouſand lives. 

The king of Pruſſia we left in a perilous ſitutation : 
the poſſeſſion of Colberg had enabled the Ruſſians 
to winter in Pomerania, and, beſides depriving him 
of any reſources, which he might derive from that 
country, to commence their operations early in the 
ſpring, and to continue them with conſtancy and vi- 
gour. The taking of Schweidnitz had laid open Si- 
leſia to the Auſtrians, and put them in a condition to 
act in concert with their powerful allies. Nothing 
could ſave this magnanimous prince but a complete 
victory, which in his circumſtances was not very pro- 

bable; as his troops, finances and all other reſources 
were worn away by a ſerious of efforts not to be pa- 

ralleled in the annals of mankind. 
In the midſt of this gloom a ray of light ſuddenly 
appeared: the empreſs of Ruſſia, his inveterate and 
inflexible enemy, died, having invariably purſued the 
dictates of her reſentment and intereſt in humbling the 
only ſovereign, who by his power, character, and the 
| ſituation of his dominions, was in a condition to pre- 
vent Ruſſia from keeping Poland in a ſtate of depen- 
dence, from commanding the Baltick, from over- 
awing Germany, and being the terror of the North. 
The duke of Holſtein, who ſucceeded her under the 
name of Peter the Third, was an extravagant admirer 
of the king of Pruſſia, and pitied his misfortunes. His 
family | had been forced by the Danes to relinquiſh its 
pPretenſions to the dutchy of Sleſwick; and, as his pre- 
dilection for his native country was ſtrong, as well as 
his antipathy to thoſe, from whom it had aſtained this 
injury, he reſolved to employ the power, which fortune 
had now put into his hands, in doing it juſtice. There- 
fore, without uſing much ceremony with his allies, he 
agreed not only to a peace, but alſo to a reſtitution of 
all the Ruſſian conqueſts, and to a junction of one 
part of his forces to the Puſſians, while the other 
acted againſt the Danes for the 0 N of Sleſwick. 
e . © Sweden, 
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Sweden, which had been long ſwayed by Ruſſian 
councils, followed his example. 1 555 =: 
The king of Pruſſia did not fail to improve this fa- 
vourable turn of fortune. His brother, Prince Henry, 
who commanded the army in Saxony, made a vigorous 
attack upon the Imperialiſts, and took three hundred 
and ſixty five waggons and four thouſand men pri- 
ſoners. This-ſignal advantage, which was obtained. 
early in the ſpring, obliged the Auſtrians to weaken : 
their army in Sileſia in order ſecure what they poſ- 
ſeſſed of Saxony, and to prevent irruptions into Bo- 
hemia. As ſoon as the king was reinforced by the 
Ruſſian auxiliaries he attacked ſeveral of Daun's poſts 
with various ſucceſs; and at laſt obliged him to re- 
treat to the frontiers of Sileſia, and to leave Schweid- 
nitz uncovered. Yet ſtill, though that was the ob- 
ject of his laſt movement, he could not prevent parties 
of Pruſſians and Ruſſians from penetrating into Bohe- 
mia, and laying it under contribution. 
While he was thus engaged in retrieving his affairs, 
fortune ſeemed once more inclined to turn her back + 
upon him. The firſt acts, which diſtinguiſhed the 
reign of his great friend and ally, Peter the Third, 
were extremely popular and auſpicious, He ſet the 


Ruſſian nobility and gentry free, and granted them all 


the privileges and immunities, which are enjoyed by 
thoſe of their rank in other moderate governments. 
He recalled moſt of the exiles, he aboliſhed ſome ty- 
rannical juriſdictions, and to the great relief of the poor 
| leſſened the tax upon ſalt. But this happy dawn was 
ſoon overcaſt. * He manifeſted too great a regard to 
foreigners, to the neglect of his nobility, and affronted 
the ſoldiery by introducing the Pruſſian uniform pre- 
ferably to the Ruſſian, in which they could not help 
thinking that the glory of the empire had been duly 
ſupported. He diſguſted the people by ſacrificing all 
their late conqueſts to the intereſts of his dutchy. Bur 
his innovations in religious matters were {till more im- 
prudent and alarming. He ſeized upon all the W 
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of the church, and in their place allowed the clergy 


mean penſions according to the dictates of his capri- 
cious fancy. He ordered that churchmen ſhould be 


no longer diſtinguiſhed by beards; an ordinance very 


offenſive to their gravity. The images and pictures 


in their churches he ſubjected to certain regulations, 
CE gave them reaſon to apprehend that he propoſed 
to effect a total change in the religion of the empire, 
and to introduce Lutheraniſm, for which he was 
known to entertain a partiality, though he had con- 
formed to the Greek worſhip for the ſake of the ſuc- 


ceſſion. | 


While without the ſupport of perſonal eſteem or na- 
tional prejudice he thus offended his grandees, affronted 
his army, and enraged the clergy, he had not the good 
fortune to live in union with his own family. Having 
long lighted his conſort, a woman of a maſculine ſpirit, 


by whoſe councils he might have profited, he lived in 


the moſt publick manner with the counteſs of Woron- 
zoff, and ſeemed devoted to her with ſo ſtrong a paſ- 
fion, that it was apprehended he would throw the em- 
preſs into a convent, and raiſe his miſtreſs to the throne. 


What gave a colour to this ſuſpicion was, that, contrary 


to the poſitive conſtitutions of the empire he had ne- 


glected to declare his ſon the ſucceſſor: an omiſſion, 


which in a country, where the law of ſucceſſion is fixed 
and regular, would have been of little moment, as the 


_ obſervance of it would rather have betrayed a doubt 


of the title: but which from the fluctuating, unſtable 
nature of this government was really alarming. 
Thus did this weak, but well-meaning prince intro- 
duce in a few weeks more new regulations than wiſe and 
cautious ſovereigns will attempt in the whole courſe of 
a long reign. Truſting to that abſolute power, of 


which he thought himſelf poſſeſſed; but which the 
frequent interruptions in the line of ſucceſſion, and the 


violent but not yet perfected change of manners, had 


rendered extremely precarious and dependent on the af- 


fections of the people, he imagined himſelf capable of 
ä | completing 


— 
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completing the plan of reformation, which Peter the 
Great had begun. Stimulated by the example of his 
idolized king of Pruſſia he burned to become a legiſla- 
tor and a conqueror, never conſidering that his violent 
' attachment-ro that prince, with whom the nation had 
waged a long and rancorous war, excited the indigna- 
tion of his ſubjects, who could not conceal their con- 
tempt, when they ſaw him debaſe his dignity by ſoli- 
citing a command in the Pruſſian ſervice, and upon 
obtaining it diſplay all the marks of an immoderate 
and puerile ſatisfaction by wearing the uniform, and 
making a magnificent feſtival. N 
The empreſs, little ſolicitous for the proſperity of a 
man, who had long ceaſed to be a huſband, ſet up an 
independent intereſt in favour of herſelf and her ſon. 
She careſſed the military, flattered the nobility, re- 
ſpected the clergy, cultivated the affections of the 
people, and ſhowed a veneration for their religion and 
manners in the ſame proportion that the czar feemed to 
deſpiſe them. The conſequenee was that à general 
conſpiracy was formed to dethrone bim; and ſo ill 
was he ſerved that he remained in perfect ſecurity and 
ignorance of the whole deſign, while: the ſenate and 
clergy were aſſembled to paſs the ſentence of his depo- 
ſition. The empreſs, who ſeems to have been privy 
to the whole ſcheme, appeared immediately before the 
Ruſſian guards, and after haranguing them was de- 
clared their ſole and independent ſovereign. Having 
received the congratulations and the oatlis of allegiance 
of all ranks ſhe marched at the head of her troops in 
_ queſt of her huſband, who, good eaſy man! was in- 
dulging himſelf with his miſtreſs in indolent amuſe- 
ments at a pleaſure-houſe by the fea ſhore. When 4 
common ſoldier informed him that he was no more a 
ſovereign, he ſeemed thunderſtruck. Recovering from 
his trace he thought of defending himſelf with his 
Holſtein guards; but, though conſcious of their fide- 
lity, he doubted their we, What refource then 
remained? flight alene. This late lord of mighty 
TIES 4 : K 3 5 fleets 
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| fleets and armies embarked in a ſmall veſſel, and 
rowed towards Conſtadt in order to make his eſcape 


to Holſtein, where he propoſed to wait a favourable 
turn in the tide of fortune. But finding that he was 


blocked up on every fide, and entirely at the mercy of 
his enemies, he returned to. Oraniebaum, and after 


ſome tumultuous deliberations reſolved to throw him 
ſelf onthe compaſſion of the empreſs. He found none: 


though ſhe had been treated with lenity by him, the | 


did not chuſe to copy his leſſon. Notwithſtanding his 


voluntary abdication ſhe, would not conſent to any of 
His propoſals, much leſs to that of allowing him to re- 


tire to Holſtein with the counteſsof Woronzoff. Not 


| ſatisfiedwithenforcinghim toſubſcribeanuncondition- 


al reſignation of his crown, ſhe obliged him to be the 
murderer of his own reputation by inveigling him with 


the vain hopes of life to ſign a paper declaring his full 
conviction of his inability to govern as a ſovereign or 


in any other capacity, and his thorough ſenſe of the 
misfortunes, which the continuation of his authority 
muſt have brought on the empire, Theſe ceremonies 
being finiſhed, Fi ſword was ſeized, and he was con- 


ducted to priſon; where according to univerſal expec- 
tation he periſhed. The diſorder, of which he died, 


was called an hemorrhoidal cholic; but. it ſeems to 
have been of that ſort which completed the, tragedy 


of our Edward the ſecond. 


Nothing can more ſtrongly mark the e of this 
nation than that they could ſubmir to the government of 


a woman, who was capable of ſuch a deed. - Stained as 


ſhe was with the blood of her.huſband they conſtituted 
her abſolute. miſtreſs of their lives and fortunes: an 


electiye monarch they made the moſt deſpotick ſove- 


reign in the world. In order to give ſome colour to 
her proceedings, : and to lefſen that odium, which in 


any other nation. would have ſhook her throne, ſhe 


blackened the memory of the unfortunate prince with 
imputations of the moſt atrocious nature. Among 


: other 8 ſhe charged þ big with a defign of dife 
8 * 
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patching herſelf by murder. Her manifeſtos were at 
the ſame time filled with violent profeſſions of affec- 
tion to her ſubje&s, of regard to their intereſt, and 
veneration for their religion; and they breathe ſuch 
fervent and ſincere ſtrains of piety as muſt prove ex- 
tremely edifying to thoſe, who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the pure ſentiments of religion, by 
which great princes are on fuch occaſions animated. 
She gave ſatisfaction, however, to the Ruſſians. She 
diſmiſſed all foreigners from her ſervice, and beſtowed 
her confidence and favours on the natives. She ſent 
home the Holſtein troops, and revived the Ruſſian 
uniform, with new luſtre, appearing in it herſelf in 
publick. Throwing herſelf entirely on the affections 
of the authors of her elevation, ſhe reſtored to the 

clergy their poſſeſſions and their beards. . 

As her domeſtit government was diametrically op- 
poſite to that, which Peter had adopted, as the revo- 
lution was ſuppoſed to have been produced by the ma- 
chinations of the powers, whom he had irritated by his 
defection, and as no cordiality could be imagined to 
exiſt between the empreſs and the king of Pruſſia, for 
whom her huſband had diſcovered fo ſtrong a prepoſ- 


ſeſſion, it was apprehended that this wonderful man 


had only emerged from a ſea of troubles to be plunged 
into an abyſs of deſpair. But the empreſs, who knew 
that the violent cBanges made in the empire by Peter 
the Great, had left behind them the ſeeds of infurrec- 
tions and revolutions, did not think her authority 
firmly enough eſtabliſhed, for the proſecution of the 
war. When, upon ſearching among the czar's papers, 
for the Pruſſian monarch's correſpondence, it was 
found, that he diſapproved of his violent meaſures, 
that he had counſelled him to be tender of his confort; 
to deſiſt from his pretenſions to Sleſwick, and to at- 
tempt no alteration in the religious and civil laws of 
his country; the empreſs, however little given to the 
melting mood, relented; and the ſenate's reſentment 
and animoſity abated. The army in Pruſſia had re- 
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ceived orders, which ſeemed to indicate the renewal of 


hoſtilities: they were countermanded; and aſſurances 
were given to the Pruſſian miniſters, chat the perpe- 
tual peace, lately concluded, would be inviolably ob- 


ſerved. Though the Ruſſian armies were recalled, 


and ſeparated from the Pruſſians, all the conqueſts, 
which they had made with ſo much difficulty, ſo much 
expence, and bloodſhed, were faithfully reſtored. 

As this change, from a ſtrict alliance to a cold neu- 
trality, might inſpire the Auſtrians with hopes, the king 
of Pruſſia reſolved to avail himſelf of his allies, at the 


a moment they deſerted him. While they were yet 


n his camp, he attacked the right wing of Daun's ar- 
— 4 and drove it from the heights of Buckerſdorff, 


with conſiderable loſs. This advantage, which the | 


apprehenſions.of the j joint efforts of both armies ſecu- 
red him, cut off entirely Daun's communication with 
Schweidnitz, which was now inveſted before his face. 
Excellent diſpoſitions were made for protecting the 
convoys, for guarding Sileſia, . for covering Schweid- 


nitz, and. for preſerving the communication between 
the different poſts. Daun deſpairing of ſucceſs againſt 


the army. commanded by the king in perſon, endea- 
voured to break the. chain, by detaching Laudohn 
with a ſuperior force, to diſlodge the prince of Be- 


vern, who was ſtrongly poſted near Coſel. But, not- 


withſtanding all the vigour and celerity of this brave 
officer, the Pruſſian general, mindful of the diſgrace, 


which he had formerly incurred in this province, op- 
poſed him with ſuch ſpirit and conſtancy, that the 
ber had time to come to his relief. The Auſtrians 


were then put between two fires, and routed with 


your Allavghter. This was the laſt attempt made to 


uccour. Schweidnitz : the garriſon, after a long and 


brave defence, ſurrendered priſoners of war; and all 


Sileſia was, in conſequence, evacuated by Daun. 
In Saxony, the Imperialiſts began to act with great 
| ſpirit ; and they obtained. ſeveral, advantages over 


PROS. Henry; they puſhed him back as far as Frey- 


berg. 


* 


— 
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berg. But here fortune, which has ſeldom- proved 
long conſtant to their arms, entirely forſook them. 
The united armies of the Imperialiſts and Auſtrians, 
were totally routed. Vaſt numbers were ſlain, and 
there were taken two hundred and forty officers; thirty 


* . * - 


farther ravages, determined ſeveral ſtates to agree to 
2 neutrality, and to withdraw from a confeduracy, 
which was no longer able to afford them protection. 
Such were the laſt exploits of the Pruſſians in this 
war: the time was now come, when they were to en- 
joy the fruits of their fortitude; and heroiſm, and to 
wear in ſecurity thoſe laurels, which they had acqui- 
red, by deeds ſeldom equalled, and never exceeded 
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| ſeemed to breathe more freely, and to have thrown off 
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Experience having now convinced France, that the 
. preſent was not a favourable conjuncture for deriving 
from the family compact all thoſe advantages, which 
the had figured to her imagination, ſhe inclined ſeri- 
ouſly to thoſe pacific ſentiments, which ſhe had for- 
merly counterfeited. The ſlow progreſs of the Bour- 


bon arms in Portugal, the retrogade motion of the 
French troops in Germany, and the conqueſt of Mar- 
tinico and its dependencies, determined her to this 
meaſure, early in the ſummer. When the Havannah 


was reduced, when the troops ſent to retake New- 
foundland; were made priſoners of war, and when the 
great armies. on the continent were finally baffled, 


both branches of the Bourbon line embraced this re- 
ſource as the ſole means of ſaving themſelves from ruin. 
_ - England, though able to carry on the war, was not 


averſe to peace; becauſe ſhe was not intoxicated with 


her fucceſs. Victory was become ſo familiar to the 
people, that it could no longer dazzle their eyes. The 


moſt trivial advantages were, at the beginning of the 


War; received with more cordial joy, than was now 
expreſſed on the moſt ſignal conqueſts. But though 
all ranks deſired peace, they defired it honourable, 
laſting, and adequate to our ſucceſſes. They did not 


with; by a precipitate compromiſe, to ſee the nation's 


permanent intereſt ſacrificed to its immediate eaſe. 
On the contrary, they were willing to continue the 


ſtruggle, till the humbled enemy acquieſced in ſuch 
terms, as the conquerors might juſtly impofe. 


Unfortunately for the kingdom; the men, who now 
directed the helm, were not ruled by the voice of the 


people, but by narrow, ſelfiſh maxims, which they 


had learned in the ſchool of corruption. They were 
unanimous in baniſning Pitt from the council, becauſe 


they liked neither his perſon, nor his politicks. They 
thought his morals too rigid, his manners too auſtere, 


and his authority, which he derived from his popula- 


rity, too great to be endured. Upon his removal, they 


* 
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an oppreſſive burden. But they were ſoon undeceived. 
The duke of Newcaſtle, whoſe family had long ma- 
naged the ſtate without controul, had in a coùrſe of 
long ſervice, and a ſucceſſion of great employments, 
attached to his intereſt, ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
people in the kingdom. The obligations and favours 
which he had conferred, had eſtabliſned his power in 
the parliament, and among the moneyed gentlemen, 
ſo firmly, that it was no eaſy matter to ſnake it. The 
ridiculous part of his character ſtrengthened, rather 
than weakened his authority, as it rendered his power 
leſs formidable. Senſible of his own ſtrength, and ima- 
gining that Pitt was the only obſtacle to the recove 
of the ſame deſpotick ſway which he once exerciſed 
under the late ſovereign, he entered cordially into the 
ſcheme, by which that great man was diſplaced. Not 
aware that he did not enjoy the royal confidence, which 
is ſo neceſſary to the full exerciſe of miniſterial power, 
he fondly imagined, that he could, by his connections, 
controul the ſovereign, as Pitt did by his popularity 
d r lerd-Buce;) who! EF us tg ou 
be content to act a ſecondary part. Not ſufficiently - 
attentive to the all-graſping ſpirit of a favourite, nor 
indeed to his own luſt of power, which might have 
taught him better, he never dreamed that this noble- 
man would be ſo raſh and ill adviſed, as to thruſt him- 
{elf into the firſt office of ſtate; before he" could be 
hardly known, much leſs- traſted® by the publick. 
When the event convinced him of his error; when he 
found his influence gone, and his high rank. difgraced 
by a thouſand. mortifications; he refigned; fully fatiſ- 
fied that the good correſpondence,; vhich had formerly 
ſubſiſted between him and lord Bute, was produced by 
their common dread of Pitt. The new miniſter, who 
began to introduce the practice of p nſioning every one 
that was diſmiſſed, offered him five thouſand pounds 
a year: but he refuſed this bribe for his forbearance. 
Whether his refuſal proceeded from diſintereſtedneſs, 6 
rs F fop the 1 em 'or e the hopes of 
e reſuming 
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reſuming his place, it is difficult to determine: but 


whatever the cauſe was, we could wiſh that other mi- 
niſters had imitated his example, and not increaſed 


the debts and incumbrances of their country, by ac- 


cepting mean and ſcandalous alms. If they muſt be 


maintained by the publick, let them be maintained at 


a leſs expence: let alms-houſes, or hoſpitals, like thoſe 


of Chelſea or Greenwich, be erected for the reception 
of broken courtiers and diſcarded miniſters. 


Many perſons of high rank and influence following | 
this example, threw up their employments, and exaſ- 
perated that ill humour, which the diſmiſſion of Pitt 
had produced among the people. The promoters of 


the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, and the ſupporters of the 


plan of liberty adopted at the revolution, were in ge- 


neral diſgraced; and the few, who retained their 


places, neither truſted, nor were truſted. That party, 


who would willingly be diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
— gentlemen, and were formerly called tories, 


ſeiſed the helm of ſtate, and directed national affairs. 


Since the acceſſion of the preſent royal family, they had 
been never conſulted by the ſovereigns, and had there- 


ſore joined every oppoſition, pretending that the good 


of the realm was the ſole; motive of their conduct. 


This circumſtance procured them ſome degree of po- 
| pularity, and naturally threw them into the intereſt of 
1 7 preſent king's father, when he was at variance with 


> and his aſſociates. The influence then ac- 
quired, they cultivated with the greateſt aſſiduity, and, 
as might reaſonably be expected, found means to in- 
ſinuate themſelves, after his deceaſe, into the good 


graces of the heir- apparent. The univerſal and juſt 


contempt, into which the exiled family was now fallen, 
and the firm root, which the houſe of Hanover had 
taken in the iſland, contributed not a little to their ſuc- 
ceſs. As all fears of competitors for the crown were 
no removed, the point was to reſtore the prerogative 


to its ancient ſplendor, and to indulge the love of unlimi- 


” ted power, which is equally natural to all families, and 


which a favourable opportunity never fails of bringing 
to 
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to light. What could be more conducive to this pur- 
poſe, than committing the reins of government to 
men, whoſe predilection for monarchy has always 
rendered them as neceſſary to the views of eſtabliſhed 
families, as the whigs have ever been for their intro- 
duction ? Their unconſtitutional principles, their ar- 
bitrary maxims, their obſequious and ductile temper 
at court, their haughty and overbearing behaviour to 
the people, pointed them out as the proper miniſters 
for extending the regal power to an equality with that 
of foreign potentates, whoſe uncircumſcribed autho- 
rity, no limited prince can behold without envy. Far 
be it from us to inſinuate, that our gracious ſovereign 
harboured any ſuch dangerous deſign: the public is 
convinced of the contrary. We owe this dark ſcheme 
to the counſels of a great lady, who, to the misfor- 
tune of the realm, dictated to the legiſlature ; and in- 
troduced this party, under the pretence of aboliſhing 
all odious diſtinctions, and extending to all ſubjects 
an equal ſhare of the royal favour. But it was ſoon 
found, that inſtead of participating, they engroſſed all 
power, and made every grace paſs through their chan- 
nel. The whigs, who had long monopolized the whole 
authority of the ſtate, could not endure this partiality, 
nor fee others poſſeſſed of what they thought themſelves 
beſt entitled to, both by their ſervices, and by the favour 
of the public, whoſe voice no wiſe prince ever negle&- 
ed. Intereſt and ambition coinciding to enflame their 
minds; they alarmed the public, whoſe apprehenſions 
had been ſufficiently excited by the change itſelf, 
without any additional fuel. Perſonal reſentments, 
factious violence, and local prejudices, were all unit- 
ed to throw the nation into confuſion and diſtraction. 
Io a miniſtry thus ſuſpected and hated, the conduct 
of a war was difficult, the ancient and known connec- 
tion between the chiefs of the oppoſition and the mo- 
med intereſt, rendering the ſupplies as uncertain as the 
events of the campaign. Their failure would be con- 
ſtrued incapacity ; and their ſucceſs would be con- 
verted into an argument for unreaſonable terms of 
| | | peace. 


Germans never talk of ſuſpending hoſtilities, while 
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peace. They were ſenſible of their ſlippery ſituation; 
yet, rather than relinquiſh the proſpect of riches and 
honours, which lay before them, they refolved upon 
terminating the war, and concluding a peace more 


lucrative to themſelves than to their country. As ex- 


cuſes, they alledged not only the burdens of the war, 


but its ſucceſſes; not only the doubtful ſtate of Por- 
tugal, but the flouriſning ſtate of Pruſſia. They pre- 


tended that it was full time to ſuſpend hoſtilities and 


to conſult the intereſts of humanity; when all the ori- 


ginal purpoſes of the war were anſwered, and territo- 
ries enow were conquered, both for perpetual poſſeſ- _ 
fien and reſtitution. For they had determined among 
themſelves, that it was now become a maxim for a 
victorious nation to make conſiderable ceſſions, in 
order to purchaſe the forbearance of the vanquiſhed. 
Both courts being thus equally ſincere in their ad- 

vances to peace, no wonder if all difficulties were ſoon 
removed. As a ſurer pledge of mutual faith, two per- 
ſons of the firſt rank in both nations, were appointed 
ambaſſadors, the duke of Nivernois on the part of 
France, and on the part of England the duke of Bed- 
ford, a nobleman equally remarkable for the elegance 
of his manners, the politeneſs of his addreſs, and the 
depth of his politicks. This treaty was founded on 
the laſt negotiation, which our miniſters had neither 
the ſenſe nor ſpirit to improve; for it is in many re- 
ſpects worſe, but in no reſpects better. a 
Ass our great ally the king of Pruſſia was now 
become formidable, ſince he had almoſt annihilated 


the army of the empire, and acquired great advan- 


tages over the Auſtrians, the Britiſn miniſters readily 


agreed to drop his alliance; the French being equally 


inclined to withdraw their aſſiſtance from the empreſs 
queen, and to evacuate all their German conqueſts, 


without exception. After they had fully reſolved on 


peace, this ſtep was by no means blameable, as the 


they 


excuſeable in having at the beginning of the year of- 


fered to continue the Pruſſian ſubſidy, and refuſed to 


renew a leſs material article, that of concluding no 
peace without the king of Pruſſia's conſent. All men 
of political ſagacity thought it a ſtrange piece of ſtate 
craft, to deſert an ally at the very moment, when he 
was likely to be in a condition to give us effectual aſ- 
fiſtance, and to turn the balance in our favour againſt 


France. Such were the politicks of the time]! Bur 
time will ſhow, that to preſerve the balance of Ger- 
many in its preſent ſtate, will be prejudicial to Britain, 


and that it ought at that period to have been turned as 
much as poſſible in favour of the natural protector of 


the proteſtant intereſt in that country. Indeed there 
is no occaſion to appeal to future events to prove this 


obſervation, for if we take a juſt view of the matter, 
we ſhall find it juſtified by paſt experience. For to 
what did we owe the burden of the Auſtrian and Pruſ- 
ſian ſubſidies in the two laſt wars? To the too-equally 
balanced power of Auſtria and Pruſſia. When the 


houſe of Brandenburg was weak and inconſiderable,. 


we were expoſed to no ſuch enormous expence. What 


then can be more rational than to bring Germany back 


to its ancient ſtate? What more politick than to pre- 
fer a proteſtant to a catholick power? The affairs of 
Portugal were ſettled with equal eaſe: all its territo- 
ries were evacuated without diſtinction. The bounda- 


ries of America were aſcertained with the utmoſt ex- 
actneſs: a line drawn along the middle of the rivers 


Miſſiſſippi, Iberville, the lakes Maurepas and Pont- 
chartrain, to the ſea, ſeparate the poſſeſſions of the two: 
nations; the extenſive, but barren ſands of Florida, be- 
ing exchanged for the Havannah, and our expecta- 


tions of the Philippine iſles. The French were, ac- 
cording to the treaty of Utrecht, allowed to catch 


and dry fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland, from Cape 


Bonaviſta to Point Biche; and the iſlands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon were ceded ta them, together with the 


liberty 
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they have ſupplies of foreign gold. They were leſs 
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liberty of fiſhing within three leagues of the coaſt in 


the gulf and river of St. Laurence. Spain deſiſted 
from her claim to any fiſhery in thoſe ſeas. In the 
Weſt Indies we retained none of the conquered iſlands 
but the Grenades; Tobago, Dominica, and St. Vin- 
cent being our own ancient poſſeſſions, and of little 
value. We had an old claim to St. Lucia; but it 
was relinquiſhed. Spain pledged her word that we 


ſhould not be moleſted in cutting logwood, and that 


is all the ſecurity which was ſtipulated by our wiſe 
miniſter. The differences about the capture of Spa- 

nifh veſſels in time of peace, were left to be decided 
by. the Engliſh courts of admiralty. In Africa, Goree 
was reſtored to the French; and in the Eaſt Indies, 
whatever had been conquered. All mention of the 
French prizes was prudently omitted. The ifland of 
Belleiſle was exchanged for Minorca, and Dunkirk 


was to be diſmantled. The Family Compact paſſed 
without the leaſt notice! 


That we may be able to eſtimate properly the me- 
rits of this treaty, it muſt be remembered, that there 
are four things which determine whether a peace be 
good or bad. Theſe are the allianceq which 1t pro- 
cures, the indemnification which it makes, the per- 
manence which it promiſes, and the * which 


forces its acceptance. 


The firſt head needs little diſcuſſion. The peace 


brought us no new ally; but it deprived us of the 


only one, that we could boaſt; and then we ſtood 
friendleſs in Europe. Such was the ſyſtem of poli- 
ticks embraced by theſe miniſters! Our anceſtors 
ew great by another. 

In the ſecond ingredient of a good peace, this treaty 


is no leſs defective: it affords no compenſation. All 


our acquiſitions hardly produce a revenue ſufficient to 


defray the expence of their eſtabliſnments; much leſs 


any aid towards the reduction of our debts. A good 


miniſtry, inſtead of reſtoring Goree, would have, for 


this . on che renewal of the aſſiento, or 


0 contract 
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contract for ſupplying che Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with 
negroes. We had as much right to demand it as at 
the rreaty'of Utrecht, and we had incomparably more 
in dür hands for its purchaſe. What floods of trea- 
ſuren would have pdured. in upon the kingdom, from 
this ſource! Proper management would have directed 
its courſe into a publick channel, and repleniſned an 
exhaiiſted Exchequer... Such a capital ſtroke in poli- 
ticles Nould have been of infinitely more ſervice than all 
the tricks of finance, and the boaſted ſchemes of eo: 
nomy, by which ſome narrow- minded ſtateſmen would 
bring a few pepper: corns into the treaſury. But the 
peace- makers, not ſatisfied with neglecting this eſſential 
point retained neither Martinico, nor Guadaloupe, 
vhich would have. greatly increaſed our duties, our 
trade, and navigation. Througlr the want of ſugat« 
land, the Engliſh, are greatly inferior to the French in 
his ludrative branch of commerce: they are not only 
beat out of foreign markets, but ſuffer all the incon- 
veniencies of a monopoly at home. The retention of 
either iſland would have removed theſe diſadvantages, 
and wWithal enſured us a certain, ſpeedy: and conſidę- 
rable ſupply. And, what is not to be. forgot, dur 
acquiſitions upon this plan would be double cheir in- 
trinſick value; as France muſt loſe whatever we 
gained: whereas, in North America, the encreaſe of 
our trade cannot diminiſh that of the enemy. Indeed 
the ceſſion of theſe territories will not only hurt us by 
the loſs of the direct trade to themſelves, but by the 
loſs of that trade, which, were they in gur hands, we 
muſt neceſſarily carry on with Africa for ſlaves, and 
with our American colonies, for proviſions and other 
neceſſaries. All theſe advantages will now center with 
our rivals. We muſt, not | liſten to thoſe viſionary 
ſtateſmen, who would perſuade us that America is a» | 
bundantly able to ſupplyall thedeficiencies ofonrtrade 
in other parts, of the world. If the variety of its cli- 
mares, and the encreaſe of people, ſhould ever put it in 
its Oy to furniſh us with every Weſt Indian com- 
15 . modity, 


ae ern cer ein , — 
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modity, and to purchaſe all our manufactures, that æra 
is too diſtant to anſwer our preſent neceſſities. But 
who does not ſee that long before that period, America 
will; like all the powerful colonies that ever exiſted, 
ſhake off its dependence, and-make us regret that we 
totally exterminated the French, and rendered our 
protection no longer neceſſary? Extenſive territories, 
and numerous ſubjects, are undoubtedly defirable 
objects to a nation that would be great and power- 
ful: dut let them be ſubject; let them be; like the 
Weſt India iſlands, incapable: of ſubſiſting without 
the affiſtance of the mother countr. 
The determination of the ſecond point, neceſſarily 
determines the third. For how can a peace, that re- 
ſtores the moſt valuable poſſeſſions, and conſequently 
tie ſtrength of a rival, be permanent? The New- 
oundland fiſnery is yielded in a much more extenſive 
and unlimited manner, than it was granted by Pitt. 
As if our miniſters were reſolved to leave room for chi- 
canery and contention, the French are allowed to fiſh 


within three leagues of the coaſt, in the gulph and river 


af St. Laurence. What armaments, what expence, 
what vigilance, can ſecure the/ obſervation of this ar- 
ticle ? It muſt be as fertile à ſource of quarrels and 
complaints, as the fiſhery: irfelf will be an excellent 
nurſery of young ſeamen, to man, in due time, their 
Weſt India fleets; or to render their navy formidable. 
It is idle to pretend, that the good faith of France is 
ſecured, by our poſſeſſion of the continent, becauſe 
it furniſhes, theſe iſlands with proviſions: The events 


yl the laſt war prove the reverſe.” Martinico made 


as ſtour a reſiſtance; as if the French had been till 
maſters of Canada: it was fupphed with proviſions 
from other quarters. The defenceleſs and naked 
condition of our logwood cutters muſt be equally 
productive of war; Ne it is not words, but the power 


of repelling force by force, that can prevent hoſtilities. 


The king of Spain pledges his royal word, that the 


log wood cutters ſhall not be moleſted. Did ever 


negotiators 
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accept bf ſuch x ridiculous ſecurity } Pitt 
nfiſted on the acknowledgement of our right to this 
branch of commerce, and declared that, bofbre he 
Would relax on this, or any other article, he would ſee 

the tower ef. Landon taken ſword: in hand. But he, 
alas I no longer directed bur councils: elſe the family 
compact, the maſt. odious and formidable conſpiracy, 
that ever was formed againſt the liberties of Europe, 
would never bavt been paſſed over in ſilence. We 
had materials in our * * to break the whole fabrick 
in pieces, and to deſtroy for ever, a combination; which 
is particularly deſigned againſt this kingdom. Tnftead 
of firmly preſſing this point; our muniſters NR 
the compact in all its ge For our plenipot e 
with the knowledge of bis principals af "ian treat 
with thoſe, who mA the intereſts of the twb 
crouns, as if they had been one; tha Spaniſh mini- 
ſter receiving his inſtructions, nut from Madrid, but 
from Vexſailles, which ſaw the whole Spaniſh monar- 
chy melted down into its cabinet. II order to com- 
eee and ſtrengthen the friendſhip, which exiſted 

etween the two courts; they allowed them, contrary 
to the treaty of Utrecht, to make exchanges in the 
Weſt Indies. After duly conſidering all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, what reaſon have we. to think. that the 5 
peace will be laſting? 

But perhaps, we were ur e aneceBiy of She 
a peace? Perhaps all our reſources were exhauſted, 
while thoſe of France were ſtill freſh ? Such was the 
langyage of the peace-makers ; but with what juſtice 
let the ſtate of our trade, ſhipping, manufactures, and 
revenue declare. It appears from the cuſtom-houſe 
books, that our foreign trade, the cauſe and meaſure of 
our domeſtick trade, was enereaſed more than one- 
fifth aboue what it had ever been in any former pe- 
riod. The Britiſh ſhipping had likewiſe encreaſed: 
it amounted to ninety thouſand tons more than in the 
beft year of the peace, and ſixty thouſand tons of fo- 
reign ſhipping were * The — annual ba- 


lance 


* 
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lance of our commerce with foreigners and with our 
colonies; exceeded four millions ſterling: How then 
could our manufactures have decayed except trade 
can be carried on without commodities and manufac- 
tures? The fact is, that they had not decayed, but 
flouriſhed beyond their ufual extent, as may be proved 
from the entries, in various parts of the kingdom. 
Could then our manufacturers emigrate, and deſert to 
foreign countries? That is impoſſible, for manufac- 
tures require hands. Indeed, why ſhould they emi- 
grate? Tobe better payed, fed or clothed ? It will 
be difficult to find à country, where they can enjoy 
theſe bleſſings in ſo large a proportion as in England: 
But, perhaps they deſerted us in order to live cheaper? 
That may poſſibly be granted, when it is ſhown;that by 
living cheaper, any more is meant, than that the ſame 
quantity of labour will procure more of the neceſſaries 
and conveniences of life in one country than in ano- 
ther, and that any country is ſuperior to England in 
chat reſpect. It will be difficult to perſuade our com- 
mon people that they have worſe houſes, worſe fires, 
worſe clothes, worſe proviſions than a French manu- 
facturer. Why then ſhould they emigrate ? The truth 
is, that none had emigrated, eech as had been de- 
covyed by high premiums, and the proſpect of beco- 
ming of journeymen, the heads of large and flouriſn- 
ing manufactories: a thing, which will happen to every 
country, famous for excellent workmen. As our ma- 
nufacturers had not deſerted, ſo neither had our reve- 
nues from conſumption decreaſed,” The two daring 
taxes laid ſucceſſively upon malt and beer, objects, 
wich before had been immenſely loaded, did not im- 
pair the conſumption: on the contrary; it grew ander 
them. How then can it be pretended, hat we were 
in want of men to carry on the war? An inoreaſe of 
revenue and trade is a proof of an increaſe of people. 
The difficulty and expence of recruiting our armies, 
- -aroſe more from the additional hands then employ- 
ed in our encreaſed trade, than from . 
r 1 . ut 
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Bur pay s, France was in a more flouriſhing condi- 
tion?” Perhaps, her ſuperior riches and credit render- 
ed peace neceſſary? Nothing can be more groundleſs. 
Her trade was almoſt annihilated. She had hardly 
any ſhips at ſea, but privateers. Her manufactures 
muſt therefore have decayed, her people decreaſed, and 
her revenue dwindled awiyts: As a proof ſhe had 
turned bankrupt. Still however ſhe borrowed: but 
ſhe borrowed at exorbitant intereſt. Her credit, 
though low, was not entirely annihilated.” The inte- 
reſt of her debt, great part of which was unfunded, 
amounted to ſeven millions ſterling. Her ſtocks fold 
for little more than half their original value, and her 
ſupplies were greatly inferior to the demands of govern- 
ment. Her people were reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs 
and deſpair, by the number and weight of their taxes. 

Nothing can exceed the moving complaints of their 
parliaments on this ſubject: they ſnow that, had it 
pleaſed our miniſters, we might have forced them to 
accept any terms of peace. Spain, their laſt hope, 
Was now incapable of repleniſning her own coffers, 
much leſs of repairing their exhauſted finances. Her 
communication with South America, the ſource of her 
wealth, was cut off: great part of that wealth was 
ſeized, and the road was open and eaſy for the ſeizure 
of the remainder. Having failed in her firſt attempt 

upon Portugal, when ſurpriſed, naked and unprepa- 

red, ſhe had little proſpect of ſueceſs ewes that 


| kingdom; now that it ſtood collected in itſelf; revi- 


ved by reſtored diſcipline, and ſucceſsful refiſtance. 
What then could induce our miniſters to conclude 
ſuch an inadequate, inſecure, and inglorious peace, 
when all our enemies lay proſtrate at our feet? What 
but humanity, which would not allow them to ruin 
thoſe enemies, Who had never ſpared us? Inſtead of 
taking advantage of the conqueſt of the Havannah, 

which the French and Spaniſh embaſſadors thought de- 
eiſive of their fate: inſtead of humbling the houſe of 
Bourbon for ever, and giving it the finiſhing blow, 
_— . they 


9 
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| they allowed it 19 riſs- once more, ther we might ance | 


more have the glory af [ſpilling oceans of human 
blond, and conquering it, if me can. What a chri- 
ſtian diſpaſition! what heroick courage! They nur- 
fed in their boſori vipers, whoſe ſtings will be mortal 


to Btitan. 


Peadt being thus re ber between the two great 
powers,” whofe treaſures fei the German war, it was 
reaſonably expected that the empreſs queen and the 


king of Pruſſia would ſoon acecommodate their diffe- 
rence The ſuperiority acquired by the Pruſſians at 


the latter end of the campaign, determined the Au- 
ſtrians to this meaſure. Matters were accordingly ad- 
juſted at Hubertſburg; and a mutual reſtitution and 
ablivioni took place, each party fitting down con- 
tented, with what it poſſeſſed at the beginning of the 
war; It is furpriſing to ſome people, that: thoſe 


ſtates, which had ſuffered moſt, by the actual rava- 


ges of war, ſhould be the laſt to lay down their arms. 
But let it be remembered, that m_ rh pens _ 
t ver oppreſſi ve, were tem 535 e King ot Frui- 
ſia had not contracted a thilling of debt, nor had the 
empreſs queen greatly anticipated her revenues. 
Though more deficient in pecuniary funds than any 
other great ſovereign in Europe, ſhe is better able to 
ſubſiſt, and to make conſiderable efforts without 
them. Her dominions are extenſive, fertile and po- 
pulous ; and many of the inhabitants are not ſuffici- 


ently employed in the arts of peace. By long habit 


the whole ſtate is formed to its neceſſities; the ſub- 
ject is aceuſtomed to endure military lieence, and to 
grant without reluctance free quarter to the army, 


| which, like the ancient Germans, has a plentiful ta- 


ble in lieu of pay, The people in general are ſol- 


eers;” and war is in ſome meaſure their natural ſtate. 
She js an abſolute prince; and yet her authority is 
not more extenſive chan the love and reverence, 
| "which are 


ben her hy her ſubjects. Hence ſome 
be formed of thoſe reſources, r 


* 
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the houſe: of Auſtria to be always the laſt of the. 
belligerent. powers that thinks of peacgcee. 
(1763) The war, however, being at length terminated, 
the different powers, who had been engaged in it, began 
to cultivate the arts of peace, and by the encouragement 
of agriculture, trade and population, to prepare for a 


new war. The Britiſh miniſters divided their conqueſts 


into the governments of the Grenades, of Quebec, of 
Eaſt and Weſt Florida; the iſlands of Cape Breton 
and St. John being annexed to Nova Scotia, and all the 
ſea coaſt as far as Hudſon's ſtreights being ſubjected 
to the immediate direction of the governor of New- 
foundland. How the government of Quebec came to 
be reduced within its ancient limits, it is not eaſy to 
determine: if it was not that they wanted to diminiſh 
the; fur: and peltry trade; the principal advantage, 
which we could propoſe to reap from the poſſeſſion of 
that country. Under the Spaniards Florida could bur 
ill ſupport one governor : our miniſters, notwithſtand- 
ing all our debts, notwithſtanding all their boaſts of 
ceconomy, found it capable of maintaining two. 
Placemen were to be provided for at the expence of the 
eolonies, when they could afford it; but in this caſe 
at the expence of the Engliſh exchequer. . Every op- 
portunity of creating dependents was ſeized: every 
opportunity of benefiting by our extenſive acquiſitions, 
and of proving the juſtneſs of thoſe reaſons, which 
dictated the ceſſion of the Weſt India iſlands in prefe- 
rence to any of the American conqueſts, was neglect- 
ed. Inſtead of parcelling out into new ſettlements the 


vaſt and fertile countries on the Ohio and Miflifippi, 


our wiſe. miniſters forbad the coloniſts to make any. 
purchaſes in thoſe parts, and even to relinquiſh the 
lands, of which they had already taken poſſeſſion; re- 
ducing by theſe means our colonies to narrower bounds, 
annulling the charter of the Ohio company, and pre- 
cluding. the whole nation from tlie uſe of thoſe rich 
lands, which were ſo much wanted. For, though 

the preſent extent of our colonies” be very great, the 
r 
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quantity of ſerviceable land, Which they contain, 1s 
but ſmall; and it is already much exhauſted by the 

cultivation of tobacco, the moſt conſumptive of weeds. 
What then could have been more politivks; nay more 
neceſſary; than cultivating the lands on the Ohio and 
Miſſiſſippi? After bearing hemp and tobacco for a 
conſiderable ſeries of years, they would produce wine 
and oil for eyer. It was in 'vain'that ſome planters 
demonſtrated the utility of theſe improvements. Deaf 
to their ſuggeſtions and to the calls of honour, which 
ſeemed to demand theſe ſteps as proofs of the wiſdom 
of that plan, which ſacrified every thing to America, 
the miniſters reſolved to enjoy the benefits of peace by 
taking as little trouble as poſſible. They ſaw the ail. 
ficulty of adjuſting the claims of the different colonies, 
and aſcertaining the boundaries of theit reſpective ter- 
ritories, They cut che knot by diſmiſſing the affair 
without any notice. Perhaps they were afraid that 
ſuch ſettlements would interfere with the intereſt of 
the planters of Virginia and Maryland, and force them 
upon ſowing corn inſtead of planting tobacco? No- 
thing could be more abſurd or chimerical than ſuch 
a fear: theſe were the very men, who wanted grants 
of land in the propoſed countries. | 
What then could induce the miniſtry to bee ſuch 
a beneficial ſcheme? The fear of giving offence to 
the Indians, and forcing them into a confederacy 
againſt us ?. If their moderation proceeded from this 
ſource, it did not produce the intended effect. The 
Indians ſeeing the French power, which balanced ours, 
annihilated, and chains of forts, which eommanded 
and overawed the whole continent, poſſeſſed by our 
troops, began to think that they ought to have made 
more early efforts for checking our progreſs. They 
were confirmed in this opinion, when they found en- 
. croachments made upon their hunting ae by open 
invaſion as well as by fraudulent bargains,” And when, 
through the imagined ſecurity acquired by our ſucceſs, 
al + ig Wane 1 n the uſual preſents 
Were 
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were omitted, and when a report was ſpread that a plan 
had been laid for their total extirpation, they did not 
heſitate: they took up the hatchet. + The Delawars 
and Shawaneſe, who, as the cultivation of -Penſilva- 
nia advanced, had retired, and ſettled upon the Ohio, 
were the ringleaders in this war. They had been very 
zealous in the cauſe of France, and had through prac- 
tice and habit acquired ſome reputation in arms. For- 
merly they were tributary to the Iroquois or Five Na- 
tions, who had, about the middle of the laſt century, 
conquered the various tribes upon the Miſſiſſippi and 
the great lakes, and had almoſt expelled the French 
out of America. But towards the latter end of the 
war having made an advantageous peace with the Pen- 
ſylvanians, and obſerving that effeminacy and luxury, 
of which there may be a ſpecies even among ſavages, 
had weakened the empire of the Iroquois, they made a 
league with the other Indians behind the Allegany 
mountains, ſhook off the yoke of ſlavery, and ſet up 
for an independent nation. Notwithſtanding this re- 
volution in the balance of ſavage empire in America, 
notwithſtanding this defection, ſuch was the dread of 
the common 'enemy that, inſtead of engaging in a 
war for the recovery of their ſovereignty, the Senecas, 
one of the Five Nations, eſpouſed their quarrel], and 
in conjunction with the Indians about Detroit, attack- 
ed our forts and invaded our colonies.  _ . 
The time of harveſt, which they choſe for their in- 
vaſions, was the fitteſt imaginable for depredation, 
and all the purpoſes of ſavage war. The crops were 
deſtroyed, the houſes burnt, the cattle drove away and 
the planters maſſacred. The frontiers of Penſylvania, 
Virginia and Maryland, were deſerted for twenty 
miles, inwards, and thouſands of hopeful ſettlements, 
the labour of years, were at once abandoned. All 
the itinerant traders, who, under the ſanction of peace, 
were buying br bartering goods among the Indians, 
were murdered; and their effects, to the value of ſome 
hundred thouſand pounds, were plundered; a 3 | 
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_ which.gaye a rude ſhock to moſt of the great towns in 
America. But however eaſy their ſudden and unfore- 
ſeen attacks made it for them to ſurpriſe and maſter 
the open country, their ignorance of the art of attack 
and defence made the reduction of fortified places im- 
icable. What they could not effect by force they 

compaſſed by ſtratagem. Whenever they inveſted a 
garriſon, they perſuaded the troops that they had cut 
off all the reſt: they intimidated them with the num- 
ber of Indians ſaid to be approaching; and by a pro- 
miſe of ſafety, which was generally violated, prevail - 
ed upon them to abandon their quarters. 
By theſe artifices they became maſters of ſeveral 
forts... But Detroit, Niagara, and Fort Pitt they could 
not reduce. The former was relieved by a reinforce- 
ment, before they could form the ſiege; and though 
our troops, in attempting to ſurpriſe the Indians, were 
| themſelves ſurpriſed, they handled theſe ſavages fo 

roughly that they did not venture upon the attack of 
the fort. Their efforts againſt Niagara were equally 
ſruitleſs. They intercepted indeed a convoy, and cut 
off the eſcort; but they were repulſed upon the lake 
Erie, and finally diſappointed in all their ſchemes. 
It was againſt fort Pitt that they exerted themſelves 
with the greateſt vigour and perſeverance. Obſerving 
that, though ſtrong by nature, it had never been com- 
pletely fortified, and that its works had been lately 
damaged by an imindation of the ſurrounding rivers, 
they advanced up cloſe to the walls, and with a bold- 
nels and reſolution, which would have done honour to 
any troops, took poſt under the banks of the rivers, 
and burying themſelves beneath theſe coverts for whole 
days poured in upon the beſieged an inceſſant ſtorm of 
muſquet balls and fire-arrows. If open force. ſhould 
fail, they hoped: taxeduge it by haraſſing the garriſon, 
or by famine. . 

Ihouggh the Britim oops deſendod chemſelves with | 
all the, deſperate bravery of men, who knew their lives 
_ at ſtake. 9 to ſay what might have 
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been their fate,” had not the enemies been obliged: to 
- abandon the ſiege precipitately, in order to intercept 
colonel Bouquet, who was advancing to their aſſiſt- 
ance with a ſtrong reinforcement. This officer, find- 
ing it impoſſible to procure any intelligence, left be- 
hind him all the proviſion and ammunition, which 
was not judged abſolutely neceſſary, and purſued his 
march with all that cautious expedition, which the 
nature of the country and ſervice required. After 
having traverſed a conſiderable tract of rough and 
mountainous foreſt, he arrived at a dangerous defile 
extending ſeveral miles in length, and commanded 
on both ſides by high and craggy hills. In order to 
elude, if poſſible, the vigilance of ſo alert an enemy, 
he determined to paſs it in the night. E 
While the troops, after a fatiguing march of ſeven- 
teen miles, were preparing to refreſh themſelves, and 
to make the neceſſary arrangements, their advanced 
guard was ſuddenly attacked by the Indians. This 
body being ſpeedily and firmly ſupported, repulſed 
the enemies, and purſued them to a conſiderable di- 
ſtance. But their flight proved only a decoy to en- 
tangle the detachment in the ſnare which was prepared 
for them. When the purſuit ended, they returned to 
the charge with redoubled vigour ; and being ſup- 
ported by parties, which lay in ambuſh on the high 
and woody grounds flanking our army, they galled 
it with an obſtinate fire. The whole line was obliged 
to advance, and to diſlodge them from theſe poſts. 
Though this movement ſucceeded, it produced no 
deciſive advantage. No ſooner were the ſavages driven 
from one eminence, but they occupied another; till by 
conſtant reinforcements, they ſurrounded the whole de- 
tachment, and attacked the convoy in the rear: a cir- 
cumſtance, which forced our troops to fall back for 
its protection. The enemies improving this advantage, 
preſſed forward with the greateſt ſpirit. The action 
| pe hotter and hotter every moment; and the Eng- 
im found themſclyes encircled and aſſailed at once by 
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ſuperior numbers. But their courage, 3 perſeve- 
rance, their dexterity in evolutions, ſurmounted all 
obſtacles. They forced the Indians from all their 
Poſts, with bayonets fixed. Night put an end to 
the engagement, which had been continued from 
noon without intermiſſion.” 
The ground on which * 80 was not ill a- 
dapted for an encampment: the convoy was there- 
fore placed in the center, the troops forming a circle 
round it. In this poſture they paſſed a reſtleſs and 
anxious night, obliged to the ſtricteſt vigilance by an 
enterpriſing and daring enemy, who waited only for 
the morning to complete their deſtruction. Soldiers 
accuſtomed only to the humane maxims of European 
war, have hardly an idea of the dangers to be endured 
in an American campaign. In Europe the roads are 
practicable, magazines are eſtabliſhed, and' hoſpitals 
provided. In caſe of any great diſaſter, ſtron g towns are 
at hand; or, at the worſt, a generous enemy is ready to 
afford every relief to che vanquiſhed. No conſolation 
but that of victory can be wanting. Such a ſervice 
may be conſidered, as the exerciſe of an active and ad- 
venturous mind, rather than a ſanguinary conteſt for 
mutual deſtruction; a diſpute between rivals for glory, 
rather than a ſtruggle between deadly enemies. But 
in America, every object is pregnant with terror: the 
face of the country, the climate, the enemy. There 
is no refreſnment for the healthy, no relief for the ſick 
or wounded. A vaſt inhoſpitable deſart, full of 
nares and treachery, extends on every ſide. Victories 
are not deciſive, but defeats are ruinous; and ſimple 
death 1s the leaft misfortune that may befal a ſoldier. 
- What then can be more critical than ſuch campaigns ? 
As they act in ſmall bodies, man fights againſt man: 
every individual marks his antagoniſt.” All the vigour | 
of the body, and firmneſs of the mind, is put to the ſe- 
vereſt trial: every exertion of courage and addreſs is 
called forth into action. If the events have leſs dignity 
and magoificence than thoſe 1 a regular war, they are 
ä a more 
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more intereſting to the heart, more amuſigg ts che 
rmagnation: 007 e ga Tru Hai 
At the firſt dvs bf ght, . krsger Rain) 6 up 
the war-whoopiall around the camp, in order to Inti 
midate with — numbers and ferocity; madeſeveral 
bold' attempts to penetrate into it, under favour of 
an inceſſant fire. Tough conſtantly repuMed; they 
conſtantly renewed their attacks, and arraffed "our 
troops, which were equally diſtreſſed with fatigue ang 
want of water, eircumſtances much more inſuß 
able than the enemies fire. Their ſituation was ex! 
criticalanid perplexing: tied to their cotivoy; 
chey cbu¹d not loſe fight of it for moment without 
expoling not only that intereſting object; 'buralſstheir 
wounded to the 'tneretleſs babsfiane⸗ Many df Heir 
horſes were loſt; many of the drivers; ſcupffied By fear, 
had hid ehetmſelves in the buſhes, and were inapable 
of hearin or obéying orde ders to purſueitheir Hine 
was therefore impractieable. Beffeged) rather Hin en- 
raped; attacked without interruptioti, aH ithbut 
einon; capable neither eo Advance nor retreat} they 
for. hothing before them bur'the'melancholy proſpect 
ol crumbling away by degrees, and periſtinig without 
reven nigh,” withour” Hoiſo67; in whole drea Nene: 
The fate of Braddock and his army came rufhir 
Boy minds; but they had another commander? 
Bouquet, ſeein "s chat all depended on bränging el vhs 
| bare toda cloſe engagement, endeavoured to in- 
| = them with confidence, and to give additional 
ngth'to chat audacity, which ſucceſs had already ſo 
greatly encreaſed. For this purpoſe, two companies, 
who occupied the moſt advanced poſts, were ordered 
to fall within che cirele; the'reſt o hel troops opening 
tei files to che right and left, and then eloſing up the 
"vacant ſpate, as if they meant to cover their retreat. 
The ſavages fell tits the Mmare'; imagining that the 
thin line of troops, which filled the ground aban- 
doned by two companies poor to m pet the for- 
mer, indicated a retreat by moving nearer to the cen- 
= ter, 
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ter, they guſſed from the woods whichcovered: them, 
and hurrying headlong on with the moſt daring i intre- 
pidity; galled. the Eagliſh. wich their Heavy: fire; But 
at the very inſtant when they thought the victory 
certain, and the camp taken, the 4wo firſt! companies 
e rom an; inviſible part of che hill, and at- 
ached their right flank: The barbariang; though: diſ- 
appointed, were not diſmayed: they returned the fire 
= t ſpürit. Bur diſcipline, and well, directed 
th, ſoon. decided the conteſt: unable tc ſuſtain 
| ble ſhock-'of the regulars, they fled at the 
= volley. As they turned: their hacks, the other 
wo. companies preſented themſeſves: im weir front, 
and by their full fire completed the eyerthraw.:. They 
were hurled; and totally routtd and diſperſed... 
19 9 8 well.camcerted and well executeth fxatager, 
layed, the whole dętachment from the maſt. ymmgent 
danger The reſt of. the ſavages, who had been kept 
aweiduring. the engagement by the Britiſn troops, 
were terrified by the: fate of their companions, betook 
themſelves to flight; and abandoned all the adjacent 
woods... Let, notwithſtanding this advantage, ſo 
many men had been-wounded, ang ſo many horſes loſt, 
that, before our troops could move, they were under 
the diſagreeable neceſſity of deſtroying the greateſt 
part of their convoy of proviſions, and conſequently 
of celinquiſhing one of the principal objects of their 
expedition. This action, in which our officers- and 
ſoldiers, gained, great and juſt honour, was the only 
one of moment which, diſtinguiſhes this war. As 
the Indians draw) their chief ſubſiſtenge from hunting, 
and their hunters and warriors are the ſame, they were 
ſoon weary, of it, and laid down the hatchet. It is te 
be hoped, that for the future, gentle and pacific mea- 
ſures will be embraced, by our coloniſts, and that paſt 
experience will teach them, that their enmity is as dan- 
gerous, as their friendſhip is advantageous. By: kind 
pg indulgent oe AE will "os _ 958 1 agg | 
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and ſavage ſpirit; and inſtead of barbarpus foes, be: 
come uſeful ſubjects, or allies 1 eie O3 
As the treaty of ene "ol not. put an end 
tothe calamities of war abroad, | ſo neither didit re» 
tore peace at home. The parliament indeed, ar at 
| leaſt the majority, approved of the preliminary; _ 
cles and many addreſſes, full: of the higheſt 
of, panegyric upon them, were procured; from 1 | 
counties, and boroughs. - In general, howeyet,:4hey 
were not ſpontaneous, but the effect of court intereſt 
and intrigue. The bady of tho people dilavomed 
them, particularly the city of e vhoſa reſolu⸗ 
tions have a very extenſivt influence on the reſt of the 
; and one may ſafely affirm, that the vice 
of :the natioh was clear and ſtrong againſt the ace 
Thistircumſtante was not at firſt ſo evident à the ac · 
quieſcence of the parliament, and the arts em 1 by 
the miniſtry in procuring addreſſes, ſtaggered the faith 
of: many, and: prevented them e making uſe of 
their n judgment. But by degrees, the five, which 
aa. gathered ſtrength, and at:iilaſt 
| burſt out in a blaze. When the duke of Newcaſtle 
refigned:the treaſury to the earl / ofi Bunte, the Engliſn 
were alarmed at ſecing all power engroſſed by a ſinigle 
individual, whoſe attachment: to the principles of li- 
berty was doubtful, and who had never given an proof 
of ſuperior talents. They began therefore to examine 
his conduct with ſeverity, and to cenſure the peace. 
with the utmoſt freedom. The oppoſition, which had 
hitherta acted a timid and-irreſolute part, fee ing hom 
the ꝓopular tide ran, determined to glide down the 
current, The heterogeneous and diſcordant principles 
dl its members, as well as their general want of real 
virtue and genuine patriotiſm had prevented it from 
dere in concert, and forming any regular plan for 
1 emption of the nation. The ſpirit of the people, 
| or rj of the middling claſs, to-whom-publick 
; virtue is nom almoſt ſolely: confined, rouſed its heads 
55 _ n and — them into. the general 
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Vortex; in hopes of being once more wafted Hy irs force 
do places and penſions. They began to hold occa- 
fional-confultations at one 2 trouſes;: 'and- to 
eat and drink — for che —— —— 


:Mitnd. -oWhetherthe'2 writers: were :nhis 
immediate _— cannot aſcertain; ample proviſion 
was made two of the moſt conſiderable 1 one re- 
ceiving a place in the cuſtoms, another im the law. 
+) Though thediſcontented party had, at the time when 
the pretiminaries were diſcuſſed, excellent grounds for 
appoſition, becauſe they were national their efforts 
were ſo weak, disjointed, and ineffectual, that many 
at that time imagined no body of men ſeriouſly intend- 
ed ico brand with diſgrace, a ſyſtem, to which, injper- 
fe& anil faulty at ĩt was, the ſanction of parliament, 
and the conſequent impoſſibility of 2e Sifpingür, made 
i t highly proper eee le to reconcile their minds. 
ko ee ee, no weight with the oppoſi - 
tion; they lay in . to wound the adminiſtration in 
the moſt colt: 5 part, the ſupplies. Several circum- 
ſtances favoured their deſign. Fhough the neceſſity 
of taxes was full as great at the concluſion, as during 
the continuance of the war; yet chat neceſſity was not 
to every perſon ſo palpable, nor to any ſo palatable, 
as When every article of national expence was repayed 
by victory and plunder.” All taxation is in its :o n 
nature unpopular; but it is doubly ſo; when it proceeds 
from the hand of an odious miniſter. N o wonder then, 
if a clamour was eaſtly raiſed againſt a man, whom an 
unſatisfactory peace had alreudy made obnoxious; nor 
ny 1 diſcontented whictvare ever r fertile in accuſa- 
© opts tions, 
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tions, found means to perſuade the people that the 
new taxes were partial and deſtructive: ſince there is 
hardly any i ; which may not be traced, in theory; 
to the ruin fun e branch of manufature or com- 
nere. ban 5 

The miniſter, CURING of was truths) was era 
tremely reſerved in opening new reſources, as well to 


ſhow that the nation was not very abundant in them, 


as to evince the neceſſity of the peace, and the merit 
of thoſe, who made ſo good a one in ſuch exhauſted 
circumſtances. Perhaps too it was meant to make a 
parade of ceconomy, and to throw a tacit reflection 
on the expenſive. manner in which the war had been 
conducted. 

In conſequence of cheſs notions t two ei eight 
hundred thouſand pounds were raiſed by redeemable 
annuities, to which was tacked, as a premium to the 
lenders; a double lottery producing ſeven hundred 
thouſand peunds. A ſum of one million eight hun- 
dred thouſand pounds was levied on the credit of ex- 
cliequer bills .chargeable on the firſt aids granted in 
the enſuing ſeſſion; and the ſinking fund was robbed 
of two millions; the whole of the grants amounting 
to thirteen millions and a half; and the proviſions ex- 
ceeding them by more than half a million. So that 
| little care ſeems to have been taken in adjuſting and 

proportioning them to each other; as if a vote of 'cre= 
dit were {till as neceſſary as during the continuance of 
the war. The whole of the new funds amounted to 
ſeven millions three hundred thouſ, and pounds. Inorder 
to pay the intereſts of the annuities an additional duty 
of eight pounds à tun was laid on all French wines, 
1 e much on all other imported wines; In 
aid of this ſcheme, vhich was thus far unexceptionable, 
every hogſhead of cyder and perry was charged with 
2 duty of four ſhillings to be paid by the maker, to 
be . by the officers of exciſe; amid to be ſub- 
jected, with a few qualifications, to all the laws of that 
arbitrary mode of collection. 8 fund was 
A. ler ſecurity, 
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- Almoſt every particular of this plan was cenſured 
22 the oppoſition. As they had formerly | held that 
the nation was not ſo far from being exhauſted that it 
could furniſh reſources for continuing the war for ſe- 
veral years; ſo now they maintained that it. could 
much more ſupply funds for removing the national in- 
cumbrances. Individuals, ſaid they, abound in wealth, 
while the publick is loaded with an immenſe debt. 
In ſuch circumſtances is it not the ſoundeſt and moſt 
enlarged. policy to add as much as poſſible to the na - 
tional revenue by bold and liberal grants, which may 
multiply the objects of œcõnοmy, and give it ſome- 
ing upon which it may operate? What difference is 
there between the publick and a merchant? If the 
latter has not a capital to trade with, but is confined 
and ſtraitened in his dealings by the narrowneſs of his 
fortune, what proſpect has he of growing rich? The 
fame reaſoning is applicable to the publick; and any 
other ſpecies of frugality will be as trifling and ineffec- 
tual as mean and ſordid; it may Rarve many eſſential 
branches of the publick fervice, but will always be 
found. a futile and barren refource for the diſcharge of 
the national debt. Had this œconomical ſyſtem been 
followed in the proſecution of the war, we might in 
endeavouring to ſave a little have loſt all. How hap- 
py was it for the kingdom that the mean and narrow 
genius of our preſent financiers did not then direct the 
treaſury l But why mention this inſtance of miniſte- 
rial incapacity, when the whole ſcheme of the lottery 
is ſo pregnant with blunders? Upon a loan of three 
millichs and a half the ſubcribers have in a few days 
gained a cteariprofit of three hundred and fifty thou- 
lad pounds ; the new. ſtock having riſen more than 
ten per cent. above par. Why was not the ſubſcrip- 


fſolly? This ænormous ſum might have be | 
ino xhe pulick treafury inſtead of now filling the cof- 

ters of private individuals, As the definitive treaty. 
was known by the miniſter to Rave been ſigned, he 
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could be under ng apprehenſions for, publick. credit. 
The gameſters, loaded with money, ere now for the 
laſt time coming to the table; and as in the diſpoſal 


of the navy bills and ordinance debentures the redeem- 


able four per cents. had been taken at par, was it not 
evident that in this caſe, where the intereſt is the ſame, 
the premium would be whatever the rage o 1 ing 
would dictate, But there are miniſters, who think it 
a ſufficient excuſe for any deſtructive ſcheme that they 
ſerve their friends. What elſe could haye giyen birth 
to two lotteries in one year? Why was not half the 
expence ſaved to the nation by making the tickets dupli- 
cates of each . Is 2 . Is it the NAIR 


cones: on. A few BEEN counties, which in = 
other article of charge already contribute their fu 


- 
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ſhare, Had the tax indeed been. proportioned to the 


natural and original value of che commodity, it would 
have been one argument in its fayour, But. that is 

not the caſe. In order to render it every way 3 
Gonable, this load * ſuddenly unpoſed i is fo heavy: thay 


% 


than an act, which. renders the houſes of all peers, 
gentlemen, freeholdets, and farmers ſearchable at plea- 


; Tyre, and entails on à great Part wk {na e what 


- we. 
it 1 the detto of the OB of en 
The farmers are beginning to grub up their orchards. 
Had the taxes upon beer and malt been laid all at once, 
with ſo little judgment, they muſt have deſtroyed the 
x oro ang: or ſhook the kingdom. This impoſt 


rn than the land tax; to theſe, becauſe, if they 
compound; it is the ſame as 4 burdenſome poll tax; if 
they do not, it is a ſubjection to new, unknown and 


Aa 
| 7 therefore arbitrary in their nature, and inconſiſt- 
ent with the principles of liberty, which have long di- 
guiſhed this Kingdom from the regions of deſpo- 
tiſm. The ſmallneſs of the ſum to be raiſed ſufficiently 
indicates that the relief of government cannot be the 
only motive to fo extraordinary a meaſure. When 
new orders of men are thus ſubjected to exciſe laws, 
the N is formidable not only to commerce but 


fin 


BE city ses agd echoed back Fas every Y pere of 
Eb «boy $$ 00-4 ftrong 1 were © entered eg 


nation into o ne A "nk toy | Had the milder 


ſtudied the * of the 9 as he ww to have 


reſſive both to the landholders and the farmers; 
10ſe, as it diminiſhes their rents, and operates more 


lexed laws, and to the tribunals of commiſſioners 
inted by the crown, and removable at pleaſu re; 


very vitals of the conſtitution; and there are 
dunds for the moſt alarming apprehenſions: if 
can be dreaded more alarming to freemen 
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done, or poſſeſſed any:'rtalents for government, he 
would have foreſeen its fate, and avoided a rock on- 


which the father of corruption had well nigh periſned. N 


Every queſtion has, like Janus, two faces; and if 
you view it only on one ſide, it will appear in a favour- 


able light. The miniſtry uſed this artifice, and gave 


ſome colour to their cauſe. What, ſaid they, can be 
more wild and extravagant, than to aim at encreaſing 
the national income, by any more taxes than the moſt 


urgent neceſſity requires? It is running headlong upon 


certain evil, in order to prevent a poſſible miſchief. 
Every tax muſt be a diſcouragement to trade; becauſe 
it enhances the price of our manufactures, which, in 
time of peace, muſt procure themſelves a vent princi- 
pally by their cheapneſs. Since trade then ought to be 
the primary, and taxation only the ſecondary object of 
all adminiſtrations, can any thing be more abſurd than 
the propoſal of augmenting the revenues by new im- 
poſts; or any thing more prudent than to ſpare the na- 
tion by iſſuing out of the ſinking fund money to prevent 
the dearneſs of its manufactures? What impoſt does 
not imply ſome reſtraint upon liberty? Ill, therefore, 
does it become thoſe who quarrel with the duty on eyder 
and perry, a moderate and equitable impoſition, to 
contend ſo ſtrongly for continuing and enlarging the 


charges of the nation. This duty is ſo far from being 


unequal and oppreſſive, that it does not bring the cy- 
der counties on a level with thoſe in which beer is 
drank. In all other parts of the kingdom, private as 
well as public conſumption is affected by the malt 
tax; and eyder is not ſo: heavily charged. Beſides: 
there are exemptions in favour of the poor, which are 


not known to any other ſcheme of revenue. The y- 
der counties therefore have reaſon to be thankful for 
their long immunity, inſtead of complaining that they 


are at laſt obliged to contribute rather leſs than their 


| ſhare towards the ſupport of the national intereſt. No-: 
thing can be more frivolous than to object the diſpro- 
Portion of the tax to the original value of the commo- 
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dity. ot; points out am vbject of taxation more 
ſtrongly than its original value being fo low that it 
may be ſold cheap after the impoſition? This is the 
caſe of tobacco, of malt ſpitits, and even of beer. 


The exceſſrve cheapneſs of cyder calls for a tax to re- 
ſtrain its exceſſive uſe; and there ſeems to be ſome- 


- thing abſurd in the conduct. of thoſe gentlemen, who 
no ſo much tenderneſs for the morals of the people 


by-exclamations againſt gaming, though authoriſed 
and regulated by government; and yet can pay no re- 
gad to the vice of drunkenneſs, which is not leſs pre- 
valent, nor leſs pernicious. Lou violently arraign the 
mode of collection, as arbitrary and eee 
Will you be pleaſed to pbint out another equall 3 
fectual, and leſs grievous; and we will adopt it but 
you are ſilent on that head. Why then ſhould we not 
adhere to a plan, which has the advantage of all others 
in cheapneſs, accuracy, and expedition; and which, if 
it he a badge of ſlavery; is a badge that has been long 
vorn by the manufacturers and venders of malt, beer, 
| ſpirits, 'tea, tobacco, ſalt, ſoap, candles, leather, and 
— other articles; a body of men greatly ſuperior, 
| to the makers of oyder. If every-gentleman 
is not ſubje& to the laws of exciſe, it is becauſe he 
does not chooſe to make his own malt! Some do, and 
are not exempted; and it is the extenſive nature of a 
law, not any atridental burden, that forms a rational 
objection. Even the laws of the univerſe, though 
planned by the Almighty, are not without imperfec- 
tions. How abſurd then is it to quarrel with this 
ſcheme, becauſe it is not free from thoſe: defects, which 
will ever adhere to the works of man? though the laws 
of exciſe are in this caſe extended with regard to their 
object, they are contracted in their nature; ſeveral 
exemptions and qualifications are ſpecified in the act. 
Your accuſations on this head are as ny as your 
objections to the terms, upon which part of the ſup- 
plies was borrowed. You forget that the more money 


= RU: Soo market, the harder | 


lack ; 
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will be the conditions, upon which it can be procured; | 
and that you are atleaſt as blameable as the miniſters: 
| becauſe by your clamours, inſinuations and connec- 
tions with the monied- intereſt, you prevented the riſe 
of publick credit, and forced the nation to offer ex- 
r terms (fil 

In his. miniſterial Clown it is bebe e — 85 ak 
35 defence made "_ — 2 of e which was 
the principal cauſe of the ferment, furniſhed a ſtrong 
—— againſt the whole ſcheme. For it can never 
de ã reaſon for extending the exciſe, that it is already 
very extenſive; no more than the appearance of the 


plague in: Turky can be a motive for an attempt to 


ee it over all Europe. The plan of the lottery was 
ntirely indefenſible; and if miniſters were not able to 
make a more advantageous contract, they ſhould have 
given place to thoſe, who had more credit and abilities. 
In the midſt of this contention, when all waited 
amiouſiy for the event, which, however, no body ima- 
gined e duld be ſoon decided, lord Bute, to the aſtoniſſi- 
——— were not in the ſecret, reſigned tha 
offices of fitſt lord of the treaſury, and retired from 
buſineſs. This meaſure was much canvaſſed and vari- 
ouſly criticiſed. -Thofewho would exculpate that nobles 
man, inſinuated, tha having concluded eu eee the 
great but dangerous ſervice, — which he had ap 2 | 
the capital actor on the political ſtage, he had fully 
obtained his end, and acquitted himſelf of every debt | 
do his own conſcience, his country, and his king; and 
chat therefore he might now, with great propriety, con- 
fult his on eaſe, and by his reſignation prove to the 
whole world, that his private ambition was not the 
cauſe of the preſent difturbances, but the ſelfiſn and in- 
_ tereſted views of the factious cabal, which fomented 
the popular diſcontents. Were he not influenced by 
ſe patriotick motives, would he have quitted the 


= helen, when his conduct was approved by fuch alarge 
majority in parliament? It is as incredible, as that he, 
d my * R langerous buſi. 


i 
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neſs of making peace, ſhould have abendoned his 
friends and his fortune through fear. 

Thoſe of his dependents, who. er to a 
upon principle, highly. cenfured him for deſerting 
them, and his ſovereign, at a time, when a little 
perſeverance would have ſecured him a total victory, 
and rendered his power immoveable as a rock. For 
what, ſaid they, do we contend? Is it not for the re- 
ſtoration of the conſtitutional dignity of the crown, 


for the redemption of the king from thraldom, from 
the hands of an all- graſping and inſolent cabal ?; Is it 


not our intention to preſerve to the king, che right of 
appointing and retaining his own ſervants according 
to law and ancient preſcription, if there be no legal diſ- 
qualification or delinquency to dictate their removal? 
Can this be 2 if the firſt guſt of popular 
madneſs be ſufficient to overturn the whole fabrick 


of our deſigns F Will not this puſillanimity, or rather 


treachery, depreſs the courage of our party, and raiſe 
in proportion that of our adverſaries, lien they ſee 


that, without the trouble even af a falſe accuſation, 


they can force a miniſter from the councils. of his ſo- 
vereign? Who will henceforwards ſuppart govern- 
ment, if the higheſt favour of the court, and the moſt 


decided parliamentary ſuperiority, are not able to ſe- 


cure them from the capricę of the Ar, age and the 


vengeance of their enemies [2335125 : 


Ihe popular party did not deny that the eromn-had 


a legal right to appoint its own ſervants ;. but they 
contended, that in the exerciſe of this right. it ought to 
be directed by publick motives, not by private friend- 


ip and attachment. Great talents, great and emi- 


nent ſervices to the nation, confidence among the no- 
bility, and influence among the landed and mercantile 
intereſts, are the circumſtances, which ought to direct 
the ſovereign i in the nominatian of the great officers 
of ſtate. This is the only controul, which remains to 
the people, on the immenſe power which the crown 
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fitable places: The popular uſe of the prerogative is 
abſolutely neceſſary to reconcile the nation to its great 
extent; and it will be highly diſſatisfied, when its af- 

fairs are entruſted to men, who do not enjoy its confi- 
dence. When miniſters are appointed in conformity 
to this rule, the people can reſt ſatisfied that no àt- 
tempt will be made upon the conſtitution; becauſe 
thoſe, who are recommended to royal favour, and pre- 
ſented, as it were, to their places, by the publick 
eſteem, will be ſtudious to preſerve it, by perſevering 
in the ſame conduct by which it was acquired. Such 
were the principles upon which adminiſtration was 
formed at the revolution, and upon which: govern- 


ment has been ever ſince advantageouſly conducted. 


The nation can never recover its-uſual repoſe and'tran- 


quillity, till its affairs fall back upon their former center. 
GRENVILLE'S ADMINISTRATION. 


Little regard ſeems to have been paid to theſe 
principles, in the compoſition of the new miniſtry. 
George Grenville, a gentleman more remarkable for 
laborious diligence than for clearneſs of head; better 
known by his attachment to his own intereſt than by 
his ſervices to his country, was created firſt lord of 
the treaſury, and chancellor of the exchequer. Lord 
Egremont, ſhrewdly ſuſpected of entertaining ſenti- 
ments unfavourable to liberty, became ſecretary for 
the ſouthern department. In the northern depart- 
ment buſineſs was tranſacted by lord Halifax, a no- 
bleman, who was thought poſſeſſed of ſome talents, 
and whoſe publick conduct had never been obnoxi- 
ous, till he had diſgraced himſelf by ſtooping to be 
the creature of the late miniſter. Theſe three perſons, 
who were recommended by their predeceſſor, and 
purſued his plan of politicks, now moved the whole 
machine of government, n. 
I be popular leaders, finding their whole party ex- 
eluded, began to canvaſs the merit of the new miniſters, 
CC Whence, 


. dread the ſame 
papers to make a direct attack upon the ſpeech from the 
throne. He conſidered it, indeed, as the ſpeech of the 


Es 
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Wbence, ſaid they, is their powep derived? not from 


their overbearing weight of property, not from their 
parliamentary intereſt, nor parliamentary talents. In 
all theſe particulars they are greatly exceeded by their 
antagoniſts. To what then do they owe their eleva- 
tion ? Is it, that they have found the ſecret of render- 
ing themſclves ſo agreeable at court, that any danger is 
thought preferable: to their diſmiſſion? none are ſo ig- 


norant of our affairs as to entertain ſo childiſh a fancy? 
for what purpoſe then were they appointed? to ſerve 
as the paſſive inſtruments of that miniſter, who, from 


3 of perſonal quiet and ſafety, had retired, in or- 


der to carry on behind a veil his ambitious projects with 


the more eaſe and certainty. The new miniſters hav- 


ing no ſolid foundation in themſelves, lean upon him 
lor ſupport. The ſame motives therefore, the ſame 


ſpirit, which animated us againſt him, ought ſtill to 
actuate us, till he and all his creatures are baniſhed 
from the government of a nation, whoſe affairs they 
are not qualified by their principles to manage. 


In conſequence of this reſolution of the minority, 


the political diſputes were carried on with the greateſt 


heats and animoſities. Pamphleteers and news-writers 


ſkirmiſhed in verſe and proſe, and meaſured out vice 


and virtue to every man, according to the party, which 
de eſpouſed. Of all the popular writers, the moſt bold 


and ſpirited was the North Briton : the, late miniſter 


had in ſome meaſure fallen a victim to the venom of 


his pen. The e ad miniſtration had reaſen to 
ate; when he happened in one of his 


miniſter, and ventured no farther than the members 


frequently do in parliament ; but it was imagined that 


conſtituents had no right, even to hear or think of what 
their repreſentatives . Accordingly, a general 
warrant, neither ſpecifying the name, nor deſcribing the 


perſon of any criminal, was iſſued out by the ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate, for apprehending the authors, printers and 
„„ . publiſhers 
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publiſhers of the 45th number of the North Briton, 
which was honoured with the epithets, ſeditious and 
treaſonable. This ſtrange warrant was executed in a 
manner ſtill more ſtrange and unjuſtifiable. Many 
perſons no way guilty, and of à quality too low for 
the purpoſe of puniſhment. or prevention, were taken 
into cuſtody. The proceedings againſt Mr. Wilkes, 
the principal object of vengeance, were attended with 
certain circumſtances of rigour, which were not called 
for by the occaſion. His houſe was ranfacked, his 
locks were broke open, and his bureaus: robbed of 
his moſt ſecret and confidential papers. To augment 
the terror, and ſwell the enormity of the crime, he 
was ſent to the tower; cloſe impriſonment being di- 
rected, and the uſe of pen, ink and paper, forbidden. 
Neither friend nor coupfel was allowed to come near 
him; and bail was refuſed for a bailable offence. 
General warrants Rad the undiſputed ſanction of 
office, ſince the revolution, and the ſecretaries 
thought themſelves ſufficiently juſtified, in iſſuing 
them, from the frequency of the practice. But this 
was à critical time. The miniſtry had been accuſed 
9 Cn principles, and the people were willing 
to make the ſevereſt ſcrutiny into their conduct, in 
arder to purſue them to extremity, if they deviated: 


conſtr be put upon 
miſereants, who muſt be entruſted with their execution. 


Ys „ 
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Mr. Wilkes, on bringing his habeas corpus, was 
releaſed without bail, by: the judges of the court of 
common pleas, who were unanimouſly of opinion, 
that privilege of parliament extended to the caſe of 


writing libels, as it was not treaſon, felony, or breach 
of the peace, The-populace, imagining that his diſ- 
charge, on account of privilege, was a point gained 


to the freedom of every individual, were highly elated, 
and attended this martyr of liberty with praiſes and 
acclamations wherever he went. In order to feed the 


flame, which had been raiſed, the other perſons, who 


had ſuffered by general warrants, ſought redreſs at 
law, and obtained damages, proportioned rather to 


the guilt of their oppreſſors, than to the greatneſs of 


: . been levied on the 
tranſgreſſors, e erh might have been of ſer- 


vice. to the ꝓublick. As it was iſſued by dus majeſty's 


order out of the exchequer, there is reaſdn to fear 
that it will be but a feeble reſtraint on future ſecreta - 
ties, if the delinquents be not brought to juſtice. 
Theſe trials engroſſed the attention of the people 
ſo much, that till the meeting of parliament, nothing 


elſe could enter into their thoughis or converſation. 
When that event took place, the miniſters did not for- 
get to mention the peace in the ſpeech from the throne, 
and to throw as much reproach as poſſible on the at- 


tempts, which had been made to render the people 


diſcontented. This abated the fervour of many in 
the oppoſition, who, having power for their principal 


object, were unwilling to diſguſt the ſoyereign by any 


violent attack upon a meaſure: adopted by him. A 
reiterated approbation of the peace was therefore eaſily 
obtained; and upon a meſſage from the king, a violent 


cenſure was paſſed upon thoſe writings, which had ex- 


cited the clamours againſt the peace makers, and the 


majority. The forty- fifth number of the North Bri- 
ton, after being charged with every opprobrious epi- 


thet, was ordered to be burnt by tlie hands of the com- 
mon hangman; and both houſes joined in an addreſs 
f = 0 
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to his majeſty, expreſſing their indignation at the con- 


tumely with which he had been treated, and at the 


outrage, which had been offered to every branch of 


the legiſlature. LS 

The people were not ſo obſequious or complaiſant : 
not reliſhing this combined attack of the whole legiſla- 
ture upon # man, againſt whom the law was open, 
they reſcued the condemned paper from the flames, 
and preſerved it, like a ſacred relic, notwithſtanding 
all the efforts of Harley, the ſheriff, who ſhowed as 
much zeal to deftroy it, as an inquiſitor would have 
done to burn a heretick. CT 
- The majority, however, irritated rather than inti- 
midated, purſued their blow : they voted that privi- 
lege of eee does not extend to the caſe of wri- 
ting an to 

allowed to obſtruct the ordinary courſe of the laws in 
the ſpeedy and effectual proſecution of ſo heinous and 
dangerous an offence. The following arguments 
were the colourable pretexts for this vote. 
A libel, ſaid they, beſides being injurious to the 
peace of individuals, may be pregnant with ſuch dan- 
ger to the ſafety, and perhaps to the exiſtence of the 
ſtate, as greatly to exceed in guilt, not only many of 
thoſe offences, for which ſureties of the peace may be 


| demanded, but alſo ſeveral ſpecies of felony, all of 


which are allowed to be out of privilege, and to border 


on treaſon. The diſtinction betwixt acts, which poſi- 


tively break, and thoſe, which only tend to break, 
the peace, is trifling and ſophiſtical. The queſtion is 


concerning the nature and weight, not the name, of 


publiſhing ſeditious libels, nor ought to be 


, 


the offence. Sureties of the peace may be required 


for an actual aſſault, and even a menacing geſture. 
Shall ſedition, a much greater crime, be exempted? 


if this diſtinction be admitted, members of parliament 
may not only libel publick and private characters, but 


commit many miſdemeanours of the groſſeſt nature 


with impunity; becauſe they, as well as libels, are 


| breaches of the peace but by conſtruction, and in their 


conſequence. 


—_— — — —— — —— — —— 2 


tained, the proceedings ſtop: in either the offence is 
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conſequence. It is idle to ſay that no danger can 
_ ariſe from the preſervation of this privilege, becauſe, 
on application to the proper houſe, the obnoxious 
member would be given up to juſtice... The delay, 


which neceſſarily attends this method of | proceeding, 
will often render the remedy too late ; as the offender 
will have time to eſcape. Beſides this: argument, if 
at all admitted, will prove too much: it will prove 


that privilege ought to hold in. treaſon, felony, and 


actual breaches of the peace; becauſe either houſe 
would undoubtedly deliver up members charged with 


ſuch offences. As privilege of parliament is limited 


only by the diſcretion of the two houſes, it may be- 
come invidious, if it is not uſed with great modera- 
tion and delicacy. Should it be found incompatible 
wich publick order, or even private quiet, the ſafety 
and freedom of rhe members may come to be deemed 
the danger of the ſtate, and the ſlavery of the ſubject. 
It becomes us, therefore, according to the true ſpirit 
of the conſtitution, to give in this inſtance a practi- 


cal leſſon, as well as a comfortable ſecurity to the 
people, that no ſituation can be a ſanctuary for thoſe 


who preſume to violate the laws. 
| tion contended that, whatever doubts 


ys The 1 | 
might off about the latter clauſe of the reſolution, 
none could exiſt with regard to the former, which 


declares, that privilege does not extend to the caſe of 
writing and printing ſeditious libels; becauſe it is dia- 
metrieally oppoſite to all the authorities and deciſions 
of the graveſt and ſobereſt judges, to the evidence of 


hiſtory, and to the records of parliament, which po- 


ſitively aſſert, that privilege extends to every cafe, ex- 
cept treaſon, felony, or a refuſal to give ſecurity for 


the peace, and to pay obedience to a writ of habeas 


corpus. The two offences, that call for ſurety and 
habeas corpus, are both caſes of preſent and continued 
violence: the end of both is the ſame, to repreſs the 
force and diſarm the effender. When that end is at- 


not 
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not proſecuted nor puniſhed. But in the caſe of a li- 
bel, where is there any continued violence? where is 
there any circurmſtance that calls for ſuch diſpateh and 
expedition, as is neceſſary in caſes requiring ſurety of 
the peace? when the libel is publiſhed, the miſchief 
is done, and admits of no- farther aggravation. No 
damage can therefore enſue, by proceeding againſt the 
delinquent with the. utmoſt leiſure and deliberation. 
But by this reſolution the libeller is not allowed the 
benefit of privilege in any one ſtage of the proſecu- 
tion; for it is ſo general, that, were he to find ſure- 
ties as in a breach of the peace, he may be ſtill ar- 
reſted, tried, convicted, and puniſhed without any 
regard $0: chat circumſtan csg nn peut hot er nt | 
If privilege will not hold throughout in the caſe of 
- a ſeditious libel, it muſt be, becauſe it may be conſtru- 
ed a breach of the peace, for which ſureties may be 
demanded. But this offence is not a breach of the 
peace; no good lawyer, nor man of ſound ſenſe, ever 
gave it that name: the nature of things, and the una- 
nimous conſent of mankind, have defined it an act 
_ tending to a breach of the peace. To ſay then that 
21ibel, poſſibly productive of ſuch a conſequence, is 
the very conſequence produced, is in other words to 
declare, that there is no difference between the cauſe 
al . io 29108 7 aiomu ot 
This reſolution does in effect affirm) that all men 
without exception, may be bound to the peace for this 
_ offence: yet if a libel could, by any abuſe of language, 
be termed a breach of the peace, a libeller cannot be 
bound to the peace; becauſe, none can be ſo bound, 
unleſs he be taken in the actual perpetration of ſuch 
2 breach; becauſe there is no authority, or even am- 
biguous hint in any law book that he may be ſo treated: 
becauſe there is no example of ſuch treatment; be- 
cauſe no crown lawyer ever inſiſted on ſuch rigour, 
when the moſt virulent libels, the moſt rancorous pro- 
ſecutions, and the moſt violent deſpotiſin reigned: when 
the lauf libels was ranſacked every term; when * 8 
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of ears, perpetual impriſonment, baniſhment, and 
Hines of ten and twenty thouſand pounds, were the or- 
dinary judgment of the ſtar- chamber, which aſſumed 
an uncontroulable authority over the preſs. 
By this doctrine the liberty of every man, privileged 
or unprivileged, is ſurrendered into the hands of 2 
ſecretary of ſtate, who is thus empowered in the firſt 
inſtance to pronounce a paper to be a ſeditious libel; 
a matter of ſuch a difficulty, that ſome have pretended 
the determination of it to be too much for a ſpecial 
jury of the firſt rank and dignity. - Alone and unaſſiſt- 
ed, he is to underſtand and fix the meaning of every 
innuendo: he is to aſcertain its tendency, and to brand 
it with his own epithets :© he is to adjudge the party 


guilty, to make him author or publiſher, as he judges 


proper, and to give ſentence by commitment. All 
theſe authorities he poſſeſſes as a ſingle magiſtrate, with- 
out council, evidence or jury; and in a caſe where 


t̃ihe law ſays that no action will lie againſt him, becauſe 


he acts in the capacity of a judge. Can any law be 
more inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of liberty, and a free 
 conftirution? it is ſo far from being founded on uſage, 
or written precedents, that it is a contradiction to them 
all; and, what is worſe, it is now firſt declared in 
order to reach a private individual, who is under pro- 
ſecution in a court of juſtice, whoſe juriſdiction is 
thus enlarged At the expence of the legiſlature. 
This method of relaxing the rule of privilege caſe by 
caſe is pregnant with the inconvenience of rendering 
the rule precarious and uncertain. This infringement 
of our ſtanding orders may be made a precedent for 
future infringements. How then can judges decide 
_ theſe or the like queſtions, if privilege is no longer 
to be found in records, journals,:or-ſtanding orders ? 
no court will henceforward venture without tremb- 
ling, to recogniſe or deny it; till at laſt, inſtead of 
its holding in every caſe not excepted; it will hold 
in none but thoſe, which are expreſsly ſaved. : Such 
is the conſequence'of cenſuring with ſo little . 
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come too late, A parliament under perpetual ter- 
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the conduct of a judge, whoſe knowledge can be 
equalled only by his integrity. 
Nor is there any probability, that by this privilege 


- 


the conſtitution will be endangered by a continued at- 


tack of ſucceſſive libels. If ſuch an event were poſſible, 


there muſt have been ſome examples of it upon re- 


cord; but there are none, though the privilege has 
been enjoyed ſince the origin of the monarchy. Upon 
complaint made, the parliament vill give up the de- 


linquent; and the ſlowneſs of this mode of proceeding 


is not to be charged on the two houſes, but on the 
crown, wlüch manages prorogation ſo as not to leave 
an hour open for juſtice. A charge deſerves not the 


name of a libel, if it be true; and if it be falſe, its 


conſequences cannot be very dangerous. Thoſe, Who 
think that the people of England can be moved by 
ſuch a phantom, to overturn the conſtitution, are but 
little acquainted with their gooq ſenſe, and but ill 
qualified for being their legiſlators. Whoever knows 
their genius will, with us, be ready to allow that they 
think it much more neceſſary that privilege ſnould not 
extend to caſes of debts than libels; and that they are 
fully convinced, that this reſolution is better calculated 
for the ſupport of the miniſtry, than the conſtitution. 
It is not to be conceived that our anceſtors, when 
they framed the law of privilege, ſhould have left a ſe= 


- ditious libel the only unprivileged miſdemeanour; 


ſince of all others, it is the moſt likely to be abuſed by 
outrageous and vindictive proſecutions. . Beſides, this 
privilege had a much deeper reach; it was made in- 
deed, not to ſcreen criminals, but to preſerve the very 
being and life of parliament: as the great powers of 
arreſt, ' indictment and information were lodged in 
the crown, the two houſes would have been undone, 
if, during the time of privilege, the royal proceſs were 
admitted in any miſdemeanour : _ was therefore 


excepted: where the abuſe of power would have been 


fatal, it was not given; becauſe redreſs would have 
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rour of impriſonment, can neither be free, nor bold, 
nor honeſt; and, if this privilege be once removed, 
5 may be irrecoverably loft, - 
n:1rru of meſſengers let looſe 
ainſt-the-members,: half an hour before the debate. 
HH the ſeverity of the law * to libels, as it has 
deen ſometimes explained, be duly conſidered, ĩt muſt 
ſtrike the parliament with terrour and diſmay. The 
trepetition of a libel, the delivery of it unread to ano- 
ther, is deemed a publication: : nay, the bare poſſeſ- 
ſion of it has been deemed criminal, unleſs it is im- 
 mediately deſtroyed, or carried to a magiſtrate. Is 
not then every member of parliament, who has com- 
mitted, who is falſely accuſed” of, theſe acts, nay, 
ho is, though without any information, named in 
the ſecretary s warrant, robbed of all ſecurity, and 
expoſed. to che mercy oß that great enemy to e 
and liberty, the meſſenger of the preſs :?: 
In ſpite of all theſe arguments, a vaſt majority i - 
both houſes agreed tothe reſolution without any quali- 
ſieation; and ſacrificed their own privileges at the al- 
tar of che miniſtry, whoſe credit was to ſupported 
by ũa flat contradiction of law und the great judge, 
whoſe ſentence had confirmed the ill opinion conceived 
of them by the publick. They imagined that the au- 
thority of patliament would No ſufficient to give a 
ſanction to their meaſures; however illegal and uncon- 
ſtitutional; and that the people would acquieſce with- 
our murmur. Blinded in the purſuit of a favourite 
- object; they never conſidered that a ſenſible and ſpi- 
rited people will rely upon their own judgment, and 
weigh the deciſions of every afſembly;/nor by the num- 
ber of heads or voices, but hy their juſtice, and con- 
ſtitutional tendency. Full, therefore, of their pecu- 
Liar notions, th reſolved to cruſh their great anta- 
goniſt, Mr. Wilkes, by the weight of the whole le- 
giſlature, hoping the ſpirit of the people would cool 
and evaporate, when they found him not only diſ- 
_— _ SY but —— by that * 
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of which he was a member; 2 The furxof their pætſe · 
cution was r etarded hy aw accident. ft 5111 of ue 
Mr. Wilkes had in thoſe papers, which now/ſnbs 
jected him to legal pooſechtion, and ars Parliamen- 
tary cenſure, treated à certain member of parliament 
with much aſperity;] Mhat foundation chere was for 
this attack, we will not pretend to determine: but | 
tom che / peculiar -acrimony-of the expreſſians, and 
the known character of Mr. Wilkes, there is reaſon 
to ſuſpect, chat it mas not groundleſs. Whether this 
gentleman, who thought himſelf aggrieved, Mas 
moved to revenge by la ſenſe of honour, onbyothe än- 
ſtigations of ſome exalted perſanages, who wiſhes to 
have ſuch a formidable champion removed by any 
means ; certain it is, that he practiſed ſhaating at a 
targetcfor ſeveral months, as if blood, a nota fair re- 
putation, was his object! The place; which he en- 
Joyce under a great lady, is a ſtrong preſumptive evi- 
dence againſt him and bis patroneſs. Inſthe Violence 
of debate; ſome words eſcaped the court champion, 
æhat brongfit on a duel; in which Mr. Wilkes was 
dangeroufly wounded. This circumſtance occaſioned 
an adjournment of the charge againſt his till he 
coultt perſonally attend. But as he found that the 
minority, willing to purchaſe the credit af modera- 
tion by ſacrificing him, were! extreniely luke- warm 
in his cauſe, he refuſed admittance! to the gentlemen 
of the faculty, deputed dy the houſe to examine the 
ſtate of his wound, and fuddenly removed to France, 
before he was perfectly recovered. I oe 
What ſeems to have principally determined him to 
this ſtep, was the deſertion, or rather treachery. of 
the great commoner, whoſe conduct an this occaſion 
muſt ever remain a ſtain upon his character, Were 
not rhis ſingle ſlip, redeemed by ſuch a multitude of 
publick virtues, it would have been enough to damn _ 
Fu tneaidty) and render him any more unworthy. of 
the nationꝰs eſteem. M1 VO 109! THESIS PRIRIVESS. 1 BET 
» + 06 2 | 'The 
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The occaſion of a change ſo ſudden, fo remarkable, 
and ſo characteriſtical of a verſatile ſtateſman; was this, 
Mr. Wilkes had printed privately a book, which con- 
tained ſome prophane reflections on the Athanaſian 
creed. The earl had read it, and beſtowed the higheſt 
encomiums on its author, who had only expoſed a 
 _ rompoſition, of which Tillotſon and many other grave 
Adivines had wiſhed us well rid. This book, which the 
perſecuted author concealed with care, two pious 
earls employed their emiſſaries to ſteal. Bribes, pro- 
miſes, and wheedling effected their e ag : a copy 
was procured: it was produced as evidence againſt 
the culprit, and publiſhed for the firſt time by the lords 
and commons. Had not theſe treacherous arts been 
uſed, it is more than probable, that the world would 
never have known any thing of this great ſtumbling 
block to the godly. And it is certain that private opi- 
nion is no legal object of cenſure; and that the laws 
of England particularly, could not have touched Mr. 
Wilkes. But the point was to ruin ſo formidable an 
antagoniſt in the opinion of the people: all advantages 
were therefore to be taken: and it muſt be owned that 
the miniſtry and their adherents were not greatly 
checked by ſcruples of conſciente. Though all the 
evidence againſt him was procured in à manner direct- 
Iy contrary to law, and ſubverſive of all liberty, no at- 
tention was paid to this circumſtance; nor was it 
ever enquired, whether the North Briton, the original 
Cauſe of his diſaſter, was dictated by the pen of truth 
or falſhood. Being once chriſtened a libel, it under- 
vent no further ſcrutiny, but was ſuppoſed to contain 
every thing that was criminal. It is not that we think 
it unexceptionable in this reſpect: on the contrary we 
hold that paſſage, which aſſerts that the peace was of 
no ſervice to the king of Pruſſia, a direct falſhood ; 
as it was expreſsly ſtipulated in the preliminaries, that 
Cleves, Weſel, Guelders, and in general all the Pruſ- - 
ſian territories occupied by the French, in the name of 
-, 4 3 . 8 4 * the 
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the Empreſs Queen, ſhall be evacuated. But that cir- 
cumſtance does not prevent us from cenſuring the ex- 
ceſſive rigour and injuſtice of his proſecutors, or the 
deſertion of Pitt, who, if he could not be his friend, 
ought not to have commenced his enemy, and called 
him the blaſphemer of his God, and the reviler of his 
king. When he made a ſacrifice to the publick opi- 
nion, he ſhould have ſhown more reverence for him- 
ſelf. The Eſſay on Woman ſhould at moſt have ſhut, 
not opened his mouth. If he could not ſpeak well of 
him, he ſhould not have ſpoke at all, nor contradicted 
his own private judgment, and publick declaration, 
when he was entering the houſe. But where is the 
man, whoſe political conduct is entirely without ble- 
miſh? This is the principal, if not the only fault, 
which can be charged upon Pitt; and we dare ſay, 
that Wilkes himſelf will forgive it. e 
Thus violently attacked by the leader of the oppo- 
ſition, he was abandoned by moſt of the party, which, 
in order to leave the way open for a return to employ- 
ment, ſhewed the ſovereign that they were more tender 
of his honour than the miniſtry itſelf; as they avenged 
his affronts, by betraying their beſt and moſt ſanguine 
friend. Accordingly the letter, which he ſent from 
Paris, as an excuſe. for his non-appearance, and the 
teſtimony of the ſurgeons and notary publick, which 
vouched the dangerous ſtate of his wound, were ne- 
glected; and he was without any difficulty expelled. 
The houſe of lords proceeded againſt him for a breach 
of privilege, in the perſon of a right reverend and or- 
thadoꝝ prelata, who concurred: with the miniſtry in 
ruining this gentleman for a banter; in the lower 
courts: he was proſecuted for the double crime of 
blaſphemy and a libel; and he was in a ſhort time 
run to an outlawry. At firſt the people were ſtag- 
gered: though they did not diſreliſn the libel, they 
could not digeſt; profaneneſs: party rage they could 
forgive; but an attack upon the eſtabliſhed religion, 
they conſidered as an attack upon themſelves. This 
obus „ SJ. cloud, 
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cloud, however, was ſoon diſperſed :/ when the ini- 
quitous manner, in which the evidence had been m_ 
Vured, was fully known; when it was clearly moves 

that he-hid nivert: been guilty of ublilning the 
poem, which rendered his cauſe: Basa in their 

Eyes, their affection revived;: andtheir indignation | at 
che tyrariny of his enemies, could only be equalled 
by their execrations of the perfidy of his friends. But 
their honeſt attachment and unhought fuffrages could 
now avail him but little; they could not reverſe his 
ſentence, nor reſtore him to his country. An exile 
in a foreign land: he ſeemed abandoned by fortune, 
and deſtined by an exceſs of ſpirit to irrecoverable ruin. 
As the erown had been hitherto intereſted in every 

great queſtion that was agitated in the lower houſe, 
the dependent ſpirit of the oppbſition left the miniſtry 
entirely triumphant. When the general warrants uſed 
An the proſecution of the offence, which had been ſo 
| =: "ata: puniſhed, came under conſideration, the 

was more dearly bought, and leſs complete. 
The er in general were uneaſy, and the moſt ſober 
and thinking perſons were ſeriouſſy alarmed, at a mode 
of proceeding adopted by a great office, in ſpite of 
the cleareſt principles of law, and the genius of the 
oonſtitution. The long and uninterrupted courſe of 
precedents, by Which it was ſanctified; only rendered 
the danger more alarming; Many were therefore of 
opinion that, in order to remove the fears and jealouſies 
of the publick, the practice ought to be formally con- 
demned by the commons. This was a part in which 
the miniſters were extremely tender, if not ſore; be- 
cauſe it deeply affected their character among the 
ople, whoſe: ſentiments of it were already not very 
favourablle. Hence; when reſolution declaring, that 
a general warrant for a chending the authors, prin- 
ters, and publiſhers of a feditious bel; and for ſeizing 
their papers is contrary:/to lay, as propoſed! ro be 
| paledsriwpilucunbuſtys exerted all their poder and in- 
ence. for! its. n Their oppolitionwwas not 
cls | grounded 
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grounded ſo much on the N of the warrants; as 
on the i impropriety of the method propoſed, for de. 
| claring the law; 5; for. Ja eicher as r Wave: 
The point. e 5 

« The commons, ſaid e not the „hole leg 
re ſlature, nor the whole or any part of a court of judi- 
te cature. To what purpoſe then ſhould they declare 
ce the law, when their declaration muſt prove nugatory? 

« No abuſe of warrants can be fo dangerous an illega- 
< lity, as an attempt to deſtroy the diſtinct bounda- 
ec ries, which the wiſdom of the conſtitution has aſ- 
ce ſigned to the different powers, of which it is com- 
ce poſed. This procedure muſt be productive of no- 
ce thing but confuſion and injuſtice; as the inferior 
Cc magiſtrate can have no certain rule for his conduct, 
cc hor any ſtandard, by which it may be tried: for, 
« whilft he is turning over acts of parliament, or the 
< pages of the common law, and endeavouring to ex- 
0 tract from them the rule of legality, upon which he 
ce is to fdrm his conduct, there may be, for aught he 
© knows, another in the journals of the commons. 
'« An action, for which he may ſtand acquitted before 
<« his ordinary judges; may be condemned by that 
ce body; and though he can in no caſe entertain a 
tc doubt of their power, he may in this of their au- 
ce thority. So that he will thus be diſtracted between 
<c the dread of their power, and the neceſſity of do- 
e ing his duty; and a general timidity and unſtea- 
ec dineſs muſt enſue, in the adminiſtration of e: 
c a. circumſtance which will have the moſt fatal ef- 
e fects upon the peace and good order of the ſociety: 

'«© Nor will the cenfuſionꝭ which chis ſtep muſt oc- 

2 «ealioh in che ſupreme courts of law, be leſs. danger- 
ee O “e. The conſtitution fras taught che judges to he- 
lie ve that the judicial power reſts in them, and chat in 
te the E&ereiſe of it they are to be directed only by the 
bea deciſions of the whole legiſlature.” But when they 
a finditliat the houſe of commons preſumes to partici- 

e Divers Kepergee Power and to alter the 

N 4 « ordinary 
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*© and true judicial reſolution can they execute their 
te high and important office? In vain are they render - 
« ed independent of the crown, if they are brought 
ce into a ſtate of vaſſalage to the houſe of commons. 
5e It matters not how they are influenced, if their 
te judgment is not left free, and uncontrouled by any 
check, but the known eſtabliſned laws of the land. 
« But a general confuſion is not the only evil, 
ce which will flow from this reſolution; it will be at- 
et tended with much injuſtice to individuals. The 
6 legality or illegality of theſe warrants, is now de- 
pending in a bill of exceptions before the ordinary 
c judges, and will be determined in the common 
«* courſe of law. Ought we to prejudge. the cauſe, 
« and while the parties are going through the regular 
«« forms of juſtice, to call them before us for condem- 
« nation? We cannot be guilty of. ſuch partiality, 
+ nor fix ſuch a ſtigma on men, who have only fol- 
« lowed the moſt numerous precedents, and the prac-. 
< tice of the beſt times; men, whom their known 
* character and uniform conduct have ſecured from 
< the leaſt ſuſpicion of enmity to liberty; men, who, 
«cif they have committed any miſtakes, have been 
n themſelves or their agents ſeverely chaſtiſed by 
* Hoes. 
IT hough, the = expreſſing this reſolution. ex- 
tt tend only to the caſe of libels, yet its ſpirit and ten- 
2 n reach all warrants of every form and denomi- 
. nation. But will any wiſe, any prudent man, ad- 
10 viſe us totally to deprive magiſtrates of à power, 
which often has, and may yet be neceſſary to the 
2 very exiſtence of the conſtitution? Theſe warrants 
* have frequently nipped conſpiracies of the moſt dan- 
. gerous nature in the bud, and prevented manufac- 
e turers from emigrating, and transferring the moſt 
t valuable branches of dur trade to other nations, and 
even to our open enemies. However proper this 
i; ©mealureimay be at . time, it is now. prema- 
Ai 16 tur E. 
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de ture. Let the courts of juſtice firſt do their duty; 
« and if they do not ſatisfy the publick, it will then 

10 be time enough for us to interſere. But, if the 
cc 8 of the matter will admit of no delay, 
« if the people cannot be convinced that they are free, 
« till general warrants be. declared illegal by this 
<« houſe; let us proceed in a conſtitutional. and ef. 
« fectual manner, let us declare them ſuch, by act of 

« parliament. A A reſolution is of no force in law; a 
« bill is the only proper method: as it will ſhow that 
Our reverence for the conſtitution 1 18 not inferior to 
« our tenderneſs for the people.” _ 

By theſe arguments, which are far from being ſatiſ⸗ 
factory, did the miniſters endeavour to ward off the 
intended blow, and to prevent their conduct from 
undergoing a parliamentary cenſure. Since they could 
not abſolutely juſtify their meaſures, they evaded an 
inquiry, and ſtrove to divert the torrent into another 
channel. But they were hard preſſed by the oppoſi- - 
tion, whoſe numbers were on this occaſion extremely 
formidable, and whoſe reaſonings were infinitely 
more ſolid and convincing. 

e While you are ſo eager, ſaid they, for poſtponing 
« the determination of this point, you advance no- 
* thing, which can diminiſh its importance in the eyes 
tc of a reaſonable man; you do not ſuggeſt a ſingle 
« hint to diſprove the illegality and dangerous ten- 
*.dency of a general warramt. By ſuch a warrant the 
4 moſt innocent perſon may be at any hour of the 
night dragged out of his bed, and hurried to priſon: 
* his moſt important, moſt ſecret and confidential pa- 
e pers, are expoſed to the indiſcretion of the meaneſt 
« vretches, by whoſe negligence. or wantonneſs they 
may be deſtroyed, or loſt for ever. Has not then 
* this mode of oppreſſion, a peculiarly malignant qua- 
*< liry? Does it not exceed all other tyrannical prac- 

t tices; as it 28 a diſcretionary power over the 

liberty of the ſubject, not only to the magiſtrates, 
[ mn wiſdom mh regard to character may poſſibly | 
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teltmpeł ſuch an arbitrary authority; bit alſo to the 
7 e the loweſt and moſt aban- 
s doßed of mankind, who, from the latitude of de- 
« ſeription in theſe writs, may indulge their own male- 
„they chuſe? What foundation then is there for aſ- 
* ſertipg, that this reſolution would introduce confu- 
fon Into our courts of judicature? You allow, that 
a. ey warrants are illegal. Is it any thing more 
«than a condemnation of them; and may not any 


. 
& body of men, much more the commons of England, 
ce declare their ſenſe of an unconſtitutional doctrine? 
© We do not pretend that the commons conſtitute the 
<©whole legiſlature, nor any branch of the judicial 
< authority : but we hold it to be their clear and un- 
. * doubted riglit, a right eſtabliſhed by clear and fre- 
quent precedents, to cenſure, by a reſolution, any 
illegal practice, which they obſerve to be prevalent. 
de This, however, we do not mean to be cited as law in 
 <<bnrts of Juſtice; but to ſerye as a threat and admo- 
*©nition to thoſe courts, and to all perſons, publick 
« and private, that they may know what they are to 
=©expec; if they preſume to tranſgreſs the limits of 
the Aw, or to make excurſions into the regions of 
ae deſpotiſm. But we are defired to reſt our hopes on 
*<the decifion of the ordinary judges. What frigid, 
*© what ſlaviſn ſouls muſt lodge in the breaſts of ſuch 
WUcotinfellors? Matt the liberty of Engliſhmen wait 
derthe low and uncertain progreſs of a court of juſtice ? 
eee looR with à paſſive acquieſcence on this kind 
woflegal ſtruggle about our moſt important concerns, 
*© when we fee privilege evade the remedy of the ſub- 
JR, and prevent a judicial deciſion? Matters have 
4% been ſo managed, that the legality of the warrants is 


not before the 8188 and confequently is not in a 
**xourſe of deciflon. How then does this houſe, by 


fed reſolution,” ufufp the juriſdic- 
t; ot prederermine a cauſe judicially 
re then? It is not, nor ever will be 
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te before them. No injuſtice can therefore be appre- 
L hended by the elintverits, who do not ſeem quite 
« ſo innocent as they are repreſented ; for, not to ſpeak 
ce of the unneceſſary ſeverity, with which they treated 
e Mr. Wilkes; their character is not altogether” fair 
« and unſpotted, nor is their attachment to libe 
ce unqueſtionable. They are the pupils of thoſe, who 
ec introduced and perpetuated” this illegal practice, 
<< they are the diſciples and abettors of the wana 
et and the Pelhams. © P £9 
Nor need we be afraid chis reid will tie 
« the hands of the magiſtrate on occaſions; whichin- 
Le diſpenſibly require general warrants; ſince, with- 
te out captiouſty ſtirring any delicate queſtion of 
« government, it is ſolely eee. to the caſe of li- 
tte bels. When any critical exigence occurs, the uſe 
* of general warrants will be 3 Fad ified by the neceſſity, 
« and by that alone. But how can the publication 
« of à libel be called a caſe of neceſſity? The act 
ve of libelling is not like a conſpiracy againſt the ſtate ; 
« becauſe prevention as well as puniſhmenr'is then the 
4 by ect of the warrant,” Whereas, after the libel is 
ubliſhed, the offence” is carried to the utmoſt 
[= ngth, and admits of no farther aggravation; ; fo. 
« that, without any farther! inconvenience, or danger, 
«you may wait till proper information enable you to 
ce proceed againſt the 0 nderaccording to the known 
Fi and e courſe of law. A bill, indeed; for re- 
— lating Warrants would be liable to thoſe bad con- 
vences ſo improperly charged upo cb the reſolu- 
= Ge, which obſerves a prudent filence int con- 
* cerning” which a law would perhaps make but an 
t indiſereet and impolitick decla ation. For, if che 
* propoſed ſtatute ſhould wholly condemn fuch War- 
*rants,' it muſt ſuperſede the uſe of them on the moſt 
« critical emergence: ff t' admits exceptions, all be- 
pee fryer precarious and uncertain; as it is im- 
oſfible deal) to define, or exactly. to Acertain 
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In ſpite of theſe arguments the miniſterial party 
tacked to the reſolution an amendment calculated te 
exculpate the accuſed officers of ſtate; as it ſtated the 
conſtant and uncenſured practice of office ſince the re- 
volution. After this alteration it was adjourned with- 
out any difficulty for four months, or in other words 
civilly diſmiſſed: a clear proof that both parties aimed 

more at injuring one another's publick character than 

at improving the conſtitution. Some authors alledge 
that on this queſtion and on that of privilege the com- 

mons diſcovered much moderation: our opinion is, 

that this moderation may be more properly termed ob- 

ſequiouſneſs to the miniſtry, which, however change- 

able, or changed, found them always ready to adopt 
its meaſures. It is not that there was not a numerous 
diviſion againſt them on this occaſion. It was indeed 
ſo conſiderable that they might rather be ſaid to have 

eſeaped than conquered ;- the whole fabrick of their 

power being ſhook to the very foundation. But the 
rogreſs of the ſeſſion diſcovered what little unanimity 

pre Vailed among their opponents. This was the only 
point on which they could agree to muſter their great 

numbers. The ſupplies, the moſt material of all other 
objects, they. allowed to paſs. without cenſure. _ They 
were raiſed indeed upon a plan the leaſt obnoxious to 


dlamoun, that could be invented: as there was neither 


Joan gor lottery, though both afford no unpleaſing 
opportunities of obliging friends and conſolidating 
connections. As there were exchequer bills to the 
amount of 1,800000l. at a conſiderablediſcount, they 
obliged the bank, as an equivalent for rene wing their 
contract, to take one. million of them for two years at 
an intereſt reduced hy one fourth, and at the ſame time 
to. pay a ine of 100000. pounds: a bargain, which, as 
it gught to have been, wasthe moſt lucrative, that eyer 
was made with that corporation. Whether it was a- 
dequate to Fe e which . accrue to it from 
trading on the credit. of the government, we cannot 
pretend to determine: as this point was not Aire 
| | | cidate 
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cidated by the miniſters, while they diſplayed to the 
public with fo much parade their {kill in the finances. 
The reſt of the exchequer bills were replaced by new 
ones; and the produce of the French prizes amounting 
t0-7 00000 pounds were brought to the current ſervice: 
his majeſty having no claim on them, ſince he had ac- 
cepted a certain ſtated ſum in lieu of all his pretenſions. 
A ſaving of 1,40000 pounds on the non- effective men, 
which to the reproach of government had hitherto re- 
mained unnoticed, was likewiſe brought to account. 
With theſe reſources, with two millions taken from the 
finking fund, with the uſual taxes on land and malt, 
and ſome other ſavings, amounting in all to 7, 8 20, 102 
pounds, they payed off two millions of unfunded debt, 
and provided for the ſervice of the enſuing year in all 
its eſtabliſnments and contingencies. This. ſcheme 
of ſupply the miniſters magnified as a maſter- piece 
of finance. But, though they valued themſelves on 
every part, the chief topick of their panegyrick was 
a ſum of 40000 pounds, which they pretended to 
have added to the cuſtoms by the appointment of 
cutters to prevent ſmuggling. Though the parlia- 
ment gave them credit for what they ſaid, the public 
was not ſo polite. Every part of the account was 
examined with the utmoſt acuteneſs and ſeverity. ' 
e In ſome inſtances, ſaid they, the account is frivo- 
te lous, in others fallacious, and in all unſatisfactory. 
« The debt, which you © boaſt to have payed, is, 
e for the greater part of it, ſo far from being 
« diſcharged, that it is only ſhifted from the right 
te hand to the left, being e vos pong to gain 
« the triumph of a day to the preſent, and to lic 
ce as a heavy burden upon a future adminiſtration. As 
ec to any merit in raiſing. the ſupplies without addi- 
ce tional taxes, you can challenge none. If a miniſter 
sc would acquire the honour of diſcharging any na- 
ce tional debt, he muſt acquire it by improving the 
& revenue, or by leſſening the intereſt of the debt. 
But where do we meet with any ſuch operation? Not 
in the preſent ſcheme of ſupply; for the work 05 
8 ä / i ; x «Te 
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the miniſter has been to raiſe the rate of intereſt, and 
e ton impair the ſifiking fund, inſtead of raiſing! the 
ei ſinking fund and lowering the intereſt. The neceſ- 
4 {ary proviſions have been only po ed. The 
San of outſtanding debts are left unfunded; 
<-a circumſtance, which, muſt depreſs all the other 
cc ſtocks: Indeed it has already hadi this effect: chey 
ec are now fifteen: per cent. below par; and ſo far | 
«ſtockholders may juſtly be ſaid to be taxed. Aſk 
\ <© the monied intereſt whether you have laid any tax: 
«they will tell you that their property is worſe by 
ce twetiey millions than it would be, if you would do 
ce your duty. If this be not a tax, let us hear your 
_ « definition of taxing? Then go to the landed in- 
« tereſt, and enquire what merit you can claim With 
cc them. They will tell you that your merit is this: 
te that you will not exert yourſelves hy an equal diſ- 
« tribution of national burdens, but, in e nan 
0 trouble, throw upon their ſhoulders a dif 
t tionate ſhare of the load; ſo that henc me 
they can never expect ta pay leſs than four ſhillings 
e in the pound. But your cutters have-augmented the 
4 revenue in the article of tea: nothing ean be far- 
tc ther from the truth. They have nat up more. than 
« they have brought into the exchequer. The en- 
tt creaſed duty upon that commodity has ariſen from 
cc other cauſes, from which you cannot derive any 
* particular merit. To compenſate theſe evils, you 
« have facrilegiouſly robbed the ſinking fund, never 
tc confidering that, after the ſeveral appropriations are 
c ſatisfied, the remainder may not be ſufficient to pay 
</even the two millions charged upon it towards the 
« Ways and means. Hence a new burden for the en- 
e ſuing year. If this plan be purſued, the unfunded 
ce debt can in no reaſonable time be diſcharged, and 
ec from a rational calculation of its future produce, 
« the whole fabrick muſt crumble to pieces. 
Theſe charges, made with art and boldneſs, and ſup- 
— . Wr of n no mean kill in the fi- 
FE - trends) ; -NANEW: 
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nances, produced a great effect on the minds of the 
people, who could not help remarking that they were: 
not anſwered with any degree of ſucceſs. Let, ſtill 
the miniſtry weathered the ſtorm, and ſeemed to ga- 
ther new-ftrength-ro contend: with future tempeſts. 
They acquired, at leaſt, no ſmall degree of -boldneſs: 
immediately after being hard preſſed in the q 
about general warrants, they diſmiſſed from the ſer- 
vice ſeveral officers of high rank, and diſtinguiſhed | 
merit in the army a freſh proof ob their haughtry and 
arbitrary diſpoſition. Such punifhmients for parlia- 
mentary conduct are deſtructive of all freedom in de- 
bate'; and, however they may intimidate the unſteady 
friends of adminiſtration 1 in one ſeſſion, they muſt al- 
ways excite ſuch a ferment e the people and oy 
: nate, as 1 ſhake it in another. G34 N 
The ſtate of our affairs in the Eaſt ids cs long 
paſſed unnoticed; it is now time to turn our eyes to 
that part of the world: the ſcenes;- which it will pre- 
ſent to our view, are equally . intereſting and inſtrue- 
tive. And, that we may be able to conceive hom 
ſuch vaſt multirades of Aſiaticks appear ſo deſpicable 
in the field, when they are oppoſed by a few. Euro: 
peans, it will be neceſſary to explain the conſtitution 
of their armies. The great and fudden revolutions; 
which theſe countries have of late exhibited, will 
otherwiſe be hardly credible, much leſs intelligible. 
With the Indians then ſoldiers alone do not march 
out againſt the enemy: they are followed by an in- 
numerable croud of eker and children, and fervants 
hundreds of ſtate elephants attend the prince and his 
great officers: a moveable town of ſhops waits upon 
the camp, and the whole country far and near is put 
in motion in order to furniſh it with proviſions. Not 
ſatisfied with the confuſion and relaxation of diſcipline, 
which this practice mult neceſſarily produce, they form 
their armies principally of horſe, which are with diffi: 
culty ſupported, and little to be depended on in the 
1215 10 Au as the horſes of chat ne are . 
rally 
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rally ſo vicious, thatthey can never 3 broke 
in the manege, nor brought to act with the ſame re- 
arity as a. ſquadron of European cavalry. Though 
uch of the natives as have been properly diſciplined, 
and are led on by European ſerjeants, make a toler- 
able figure in the field, yet inexperience makes the 
body of the people have an invincible dread of fire- 
arms. From the readineſs with which their cavalry 
with ſabres, and the back wardneſs with which 
they dring their horſes within reach of guns, it ap- 
pears that they do not decline battle ſo much through 
2 of their lives, as of their fortunes, which are en- 
tirely laid out on the horſes that they ride,, Nothing 
is ſo ruinous to their reputation in arms as their falſe 
notions of artillery ; terrified with that of the enemy, 
and fooliſhly confident of their own, they place their 
chief dependence on the largeſt pieces, which they 
know neither how to manage, nor move. Like the 
Italians, they give them po e and ſounding names; 
and not without reaſon, if ſize and weight were ſuffi- 
cient: for ſome of them carry a ball of ſeventy 
pounds. When the Europeans, with their light field 
pieces, move round theſe enormous weights, and ren- 
der it neceſſary to move them, much time is conſumed, 
and if, in the mean time, a ſhot comes among their bnyt- 
locks, which are at beſt untractable, they become 
uite ungovernable, and make it almoſt impoſſible to 
5 — he from their wretched harneſs any one, that 
happens to be ſlain. As they are extremely tenacious 
of their ancient cuſtoms, the prince appears mounted 
on an elephant, as well as all his rajas, who command 
all the troops, which they are able to bring into the 
field. On one of theſe, everydiviſion of the army keep 
their eyes conſtantly fixed; and, if they loſe ſight of 
it for a moment, conclude that all is loſt. Thus 
Aurengzebe gained two battles over his victorious 
brothers, who were treacherouſly + ops aded to quit 
their elephants, to mount their horſes, and purſue the 


5 * Their troops miſſing chem, immediately 


diſperſed. 


1 


/ 
- 


— 


Q m.» 4 


ways laudable to turn even the follies of the vulgar to 


them to ſaye the needleſs 5 12 8 of an army. Hence 
there are few veterans: moſt of their armies being an 
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and after it many ſwallow ſoporifick « abs ; fo that 
85 midnight, the whole army is buriec in a dead 

L „ and CE of exerting their courage or rea- 
9901 "Though e conſequences of this habit be abiin- 
dantly wool _ it would appear ſtrange to an caſt- 
ern monarch, ſhould adviſe him to re&ify this 
Abuſe, or 'endeavbiir to perſuade him, that the ſecurity 
of his thrbne depends on the manner in which à com- 
mon foldier's meals are regulated. He would never 
' Eonſent to ſtint Him in the uſe of that opium, which 
is to watch his blood for action, and to animate his 
328 ith heroiſm. He would as ſoon lay aſide the 
of chöſe ilk and cotton robes, in which thus intox- 

| Na they march to battle, or croud into a breach, 
like a mob of frantick women, deftined to move a 
real ſoldier with compaſſion and contempt. Yet, like 
All Women, there 125 no character of Which they are {6 
PLN fond, as that of à warrior; having hardly 
j other notion of government, they have, from time 
immemorial, been, and are ftill, engaged in N 
«1d civil wars: 4 neceffarß appendag e, perhaps 

Fe avery,” and rhe multiplicity Sf Narben 

„ Which are ſown ovet the peninfula. 

t Coffitn, the fucceſſor of Jaffier Alli Cawn, was 
jor * man of this chatadter.” is mind was too en- 
Larged, his Knowledge too extenifive, and his genius 
59 ente pelings, to copy the example of his Aftatick 
brothers.” His 1cquaifitance with Furopeais had Cen 
Hin lights unknown to the natives of that countr 
| Aid 15 teſol ved to. convert them to his itrimediate at 
Vantage. Senfible of the degrading ftart in which he 
Was held by che company's ſervants, he formed, from 

che firſt Hoh of his elevation, the deſign of breaking 
Mis chain. As he knew that he was nor ſerved from 
frietidſhip, he'thought that he owed no return of gra- 
tude. . It was, however, neceffary to diſſemble, and 
7 draw alt poflible advantages from his alliance, while 
it could be of fetvice to his cauſe. By the affiſtance 
_ che Engliſh, ke repelled Is, and fecured his 


frontiers. 


— 


had rebelled, 


| authority debaſed, he removed his court rc 
ſhadabad,” a. city, whoſe vicinity to Calcutta; gave 


„ i 
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frontiers. He defeated Shah Zaddah, with whom he 
afterwards cornthided'a treaty, more advatrageous to - 
himſelf, than to the company. By the ſame means he 
reduced the ©: as, or Indy Ae Tndfan chiefs; who 
7 8 EDD le adminiſtration of his 
predeceſſor; and by compelling them to pay the uſual 
tribute, repaired his exhauſted finances, and chus fe= 


cured the diſcipline and fidelity of his troo 


Peace and order being at length reſtore: to his pro- 
vitce! his next care was to o render himſelf independent 
of thoſe mien, to whoſe valbur he owed his proſperity. 


After publickly complaining chat, ever fince his ac- 


ceſſion to che thtone, bt had been treated with ſo 


much inſolence and indignit „that he ſeemed only to 
perfon and 


have acquired his new power, to ſee his 


n Mur- 


the factory an opportunity of watching his conduct 
5 narr V. Aacake 6f checking his deſigns in the bud. 
moved two hundred files higher np the Ganges, 


2 


E reſidence at Mongheer, Winch he forti= ky 


and expeditiouſly as time and cr. 
rurnſtances would admit. Here he began to form hie his 


army on a new plan. Hie collected all the Perſians, 


Tartars, Armenians, . and other ſoldiers of fortune, 
whoſe military genius he thou; ht the beſt antidote 
inſt the natural timidity of his Indians. Senfible 
the ſuperiority of European diſcipline, he neglected 


E to introduce it among his forces. Every 


wandering Frenchman, ho had bore arms; every 


 Teapoy, who had been diſmiſſed from the Engliſh ſer- 


ice, . he e , and diftribured among 
e natives, in order to train them to our exerciſe. 


He changed the faſhion of the Indian muſkers, From 
matchlocks to firelocks; and becauſe His canon was 
nearly as defective as nis ſmall arms, he procured 
? 45 the {SORE & b of one, on r a 
| e 


C Tear 276%. 


36 
# 


Ap 


1 to 3 bis predeceſſg 15. 


toms ; as it dren n 
merce of. the province from his own ſu 
with the Soubah, who. 


_ 5, muſt of courſe 
ct and my c 15 will be 15 ſo little value that it will 
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ed an excellent. train of artillery. His attention to 


his army did not render him forgetful of his court, 
: whoſe. factious diſſentions and treacherous cabals, had 
freq uently proved more fatal to che dian princes, 
| th perks of of 708 N N remorſe, 

on, 2 con- 


| any ave ee to he Eg 
Thus, ſtrengthened b every. = RIPON an able 
man, unchecked by 7 

exert that authority, which; he thought ſo 19 and 


ience, could take, he began to 


ſo juſtly eſtabliſhed. His revenue Maki buck Leal 


ct {tilt it fe = ape 
of i its ancient limits. : be ree trade, Were 
and Jaffier's neceſſities had extorted in ee of the 


company s ſervants, threatened. to annihilate his:cuſ- 
ew all the domeſtick foreign) ail 
Je lr 
vertec it into fe channel, e {ace reap 
no. benefit;, This, alarming proſpect 19 800 him to 
Fubjedt ; 2 the fre ee wo the Jegul ar; . 
to 


1 


order that their diſputes; 
niloneeg ſhould be dete 5 by h iſtrates. 

9 This ſtep. rouſed. Ne faftory... 5 a the 
vernor, Tepaired to Mongheer in order to poor f e 
afwered: his. remon 8 
with a. command of tem er equal to the force of his 
yuloplog.. < If, ſaid he, the ſervants: of, the com- 
. fat be reene they now deſire, to trade cu- 
4. ſtome free in e id all commodities, they 
fay all trade 1 5 7 their own hrnds ; 


«© be more for my intereſt to lay trade entirely open, 
FE and to co llect no duties upon any ſpecies of mer- 
Ca cantile goods. This arran gement would invite 
ee numbers of merchants into the fovince, and en- 


60 creaſe my revenues by an encrea e of goods for fale; 
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« at the ſame time that it would cut off the ſource of 


& our preſent quarrels, an obhect which I have more 
es than any other at heart.” 


No reply could be made to chis reaſoning: Ty he 
propos remedy; though an evaſion of the late treaty, 
by which the company's ſervants were entitled to this 
privilege, was evidently in his power; unleſs a war 


prevented him. The governor, though long accuſ- 
tomed to dictate on fuch occaſions,” ſubmitted to cer- 


tain regulations, which, if not unreaſonable, were 
very unpleaſing. The Engliſh complained of the ri- 
gour and partiality exerciſed by the Indian magiſ- 
trates, in carrying them into execution, and ſoon com- 
municated the flame to the factory at Calcutta, which, 


filled with aſtoniſhment and indignation, at finding 5 


that an Aſiatick prince, of their own. ereation, dared 


to be a ſovereign, diſavowed their governor, and re- 


zected the treaty.” Repenting of their late change, 
and wiſhing that they had ſtill left Jaffier to ſlumber 
quietly on his throne, they ſolicited Coſſim to enter 


into a new agreement. But now, grown confident 


of his ſtrength,” he charged them with inconſtancy 
and ene and refuſed to negotiate with their de- 


puties. They, yielding in nothing to his ſpirit, pre- 


pared to take the field, and once more proclaimed 
Jaffier Subah of Bengal; the intereſt of the private 
traders, and the leading men, who always gained by 
revolutions, coinciding in this inſtance, with the in- 


| tereſt of the company, which required, that ſuch a 


daring innovator ſhould! receive an early check 
The firſt blow was ſtruck by the Engliſh. At 


| Patna, a great commercial city, three Fra ir miles 
up the Ganges, they had a fortified factory, which 
was defended by ſome European and Indian ſoldiers. 


"Theſe, upon ſome provocation, ſuddenly ſallied out, 
and, without much difficulty, carried this great city, 


8 «ry Torah; and WORE I 4 ſtrong gar- 
42909 405 1 riſon. | 
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riſon. The governor fled with his troops into the 
country. But being reinforced, he returned, and 
ſurpriſed the Engliſh, who had neglected every pre- 
caution, and diſperſed on every ſide, to waſte and 
plunder this opulent and feeble: place, Many of 
them were cut to pieces: the reſt were forced to take 
change in their affairs and ſpirits, that they, who a 
tew hours before were not afraid or unable to ſtorm 
the city, had not courage to defend the fort. Aban- 
doning it, they croſſed the Ganges, and ſought ſhel- 
ter in the territories of a neighbouring Nabob. For 
three days they marched without interruption; but 
were at length overtaken by a ſuperior force. In 
the firſt engagement fortune proved favourable: in 
the ſecond they were entirely routed; and ſhared 
that fate, which might naturally be expected rom ſo 
raſh and precipitate a reſolution, At a diſtance from 
all ſuecour, and in the center of the enemy's country 
- andftrength, they had no ſafety to hope. for, but from 
the defence of their factory; which the Indians, ig- 
_ of art of attack, would haye with difficul- 
Though the deputies ſent to Mongheer had the 
Nabob's paſs, and ought to have been, by the law of 
Nations, facred, they were in their return oyertaken, 
dan 3 a man: an act of barbarity, which 
altened the march of the army under Major Adams, 
ho at firſt had only one royal regiment, a few of the 
company's forces, two troops of European cavalry, 
ten companies of ſeapoys, and ten pieces of cannon. 
With theſe he proved victorious in ſeveral briſk ſkir- 
miſhes, and cleared the country of the enemy as far as 
the Coſſimbuzar, a conſiderable branch of the Gan- 
es, which it was neceſlary to paſs, before Murſhuda- 
bag, the capital of the province, could be reduced. No 
appoſition was made to his paſſage, He found them, 


however, to the OT ten thouſand, advantage- 
ouſly poſted at Balaſara, between the river and the city, 
5 . 4 TT By 
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By a judicious movement he forced them to begin the 
attack. They advanced with great ſpirit, and | bor 
the cannonade without flinching; but, at the diſtance. 
of fifty yards, they received ſuch a ſtorm of muſquetry, 
as obliged them. to. retire with precipitation, and o 
abandon the field without any new 5 5535 

Adams, with that rapidity. which is always uſeful i in | 
war, but was here indiſpenſible, as the periodical raing 
began to fall, marched forward; but found in his Wz 
the enemy defended by an entrenchment fifteen feet 
high, and by a numerous artillery. , It would have 
been madneſs to think. of forcing ſo ſtrong a poſt; 
yet, it was neceſſary to carry it by force or dy ſtrata, 
gem. He made a feint of attacking them where 
their principal ſtrength lay, while the body of the ar: 
my marched in the night to the oppoſite quarter of 
their line, and maſtered it without difficulty. Sur: 
priſed and aſtoniſhed, they fled—and abandoned the 
camp. and the city to the conqueror. 
This great advantage did not nacken the Ailigency 
of the Engliſh : they penetrated into the inmoſt re- 
ceſſes of the province, and, croflingthe numerous and 
wide branches of the Ganges, ſought out the Subah 
through. marſhes and foreſts. He was not remiſs in 
his own defence. Knowing the inferiority of hig 
troops, and the ſlight- attachment of Indian ſubjects 
to their prince, he neyer ventured the final deciſion 
of the war on the iſſue of a ſingle battle, nor hazarded 
his pexſon in any engagement. The faithleſſneſs of 
his grandees, who might by treaſon erect their o.n 
fortune on his ruin, deterred him from the latter; 
and the former could never be eſteemed a; wiſe mea; | 
ſure by a man, whom the experience of others had 
taught that an innumerable rout of undiſeiplined 
troops only confounds.. veterans, and contribures 90 
the greatneſs of a defeat. 

But the Engliſh attacked him before his. f 02s 
thoroughly completed in their new exerciſe. Yer, ſtill 
* found it ſenſibiy e from all Indian en, 
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with which they had ever contended. On the banks 
of the Nuncaſnullas, they found twenty thouſand 
| horſe, and eight thouſand foot, excellently poſted, 
well defended by a formidable train of artillery, di- 
vided into regular brigades, armed and clothed like 
Europeans, and reflecting themſelves in order and 
ſpirit. What was never before attempted by Indians, 
hey did not diſcharge a cannon till the Engliſn be- 
1 the attack: the cavalry attacked the European 
ane, at the diſtance of rwenty yards, with un- 
common reſolution; a conſtant fire being maintain- 
ed for the ſpace of four hours: At length they were 
obliged to q it the fleld, and abandon all their cannon. 
Alter this deciſive proof of European ſuperiority; 
ey never ventured upon a regular engagement in 
the open feld. But they [ſhowed neither want of 


kill nor diſcipline-i in defending fortified places. At 


Auda Nulla particularly, they held out with much 
art and perſeverance. Being at laſt overpowered by 
a” ſtratagem, they ſuffered” an incredible ſlaughter; 
and, in conſequence, Mongheer, Coflim's reſidence, 
and the center of his operations, was ſurrounded, | 
125 nine days open trenc hes. | 
Jothing now was wanting to the complete redue- 
den of the whole province, but the taking of Patna, 
che laſt hope of this mercileſs barbarian, who, incenſed 
at the progreſs of Adams, cauſed, in a fit of revenge, 
two hundred Engliſhmen, that had been made priſon- 
ers there at the beginning of the troubles, to he ma- 
ſacred.” One Someraw, a German, who had deſerted 
from the company's ſervice, was choſen for the per- 
tration of this villainy. On the day intended for 
* utchering theſe unfortunate perſons, he invited forty 
of the moſt eonſiderable to per at his houſe, and, 
in the midſt of convivial mirth, when they thought 
themſelves protected by the laws of hoſpitality, as well 
as of war, the ruffian ordered the Indians under his 
| e to cut their throats. But even theſe bar- 
deen * ſuch . 
: m acre, 
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maſſacre. They refuſed to obey, except arms ſhould 
be put into the hands of the Engliſh.” Compelled, 
however, at laſt, by threats and blows, they attack-. 
ed theſe unhappy victims, who, though ſurpriſed and 
unarmed, made a. long and brave defence, killing 
ſome of the aſſailants with their plates and bottles. 
In the end they were all murdered; and the reſt of 


the captives ſhared the ſame fate. © | 
But this enormous crime did not es, am un- 
revenged: Adams ſoon laid ſiege to Patna; and, 
though it was garriſoned with ten thouſand men, and 
protected by ſeveral large bodies of horſe, which ho- 
vered on the ſkirts of the beſiegers, he took it in 
eight days by ſtorm, and forced the faithleſs Coſſim to 
5 refuge in the territories of Sujah Doula, a neigh- 
bouring Subah, who acted as viſir to the Great Mogul. 
In this war the troops in general behaved with un- 
common bravery. The officers deſerved the higheſt 
_ praiſes,” and Adams gained immortal glory. * His 
plan of operations was well laid, well followed; and 
rapidly executed; In leſs than four-months he com- 
pleated, the firſt of -any European, the entire*con- 
queſt of the kingdom of Bengal. In that time he 
gained four capital victories, forced the ſtrongeſt en- 
trenchments, ſtormed: two fortified cities, took five 
hundred pieces of cannon, and drove into exile the 
moſt implacable, the moſt reſolute: and ſubtle enemy, 
that ever we encountered in India. 9 
The downfall-of Coſſim enflamed rather than ex- 5 Ml 
tinguiſhed the fire. The Indian princes, ſenſible that 
againſt European invaders, the cauſe of one was the 
cauſe of all, were alarmed for the balance of power, and 
at the inſtigation of the fugitive Subah took up arins 
againſt the Engliſh. The death of Adams, whoſe 
name was ſo terrible to them, contributed to this event. 
The Sha Zadah and Sujah Doula, Nabob of Oude, 
united their forces, and threatened, at the head of an 
army amounting to fifty thouſand men, to reſtore the 
exiled Coſſim. Major Munro, who ſucceeded 3 
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feems'to heye copied his example, and to have ated 


_ with equal prudence and ſpirit. He marched directly 
. — of 


the enemies, and found them encamped on 
the banks of the Camnaffary, with every advantage 
which nature and art could beſtow. In their front lay 


a maraſs lined with cannon, which could neither be 


paſſed nor douhled without extreme danger. At 


| the only end, by which they were acceſſible, ood a 
nod occupied by Indians, whowere deſtined to gall 
- them in their approach. Munro, that he might have 


teifure. to-reconnoitre ſo formidable a ſituation, before 
he formed any ſcheme af action, pitched his tents al- 


moſt within cannon ſhot of their camp, having pre- 
viouſſy diſpoſed his men ſo as to be ready to form 
upon any emergency. This precaution was far from 
being fuperflueus: as he went next morning by break 


of day to view their poſition, he found them already 
under arms. Returning upon his ſteps, he formed 
kis line with all expedition, and after various move? 


mentz to elear the moraſs, and elude the enemies 


cannon, which kept up a regular and galling fire, he 


mached them, and in the ſpace of three hours gained 
2 complete victory. Six thouſand Indians were left 


upon the ſpot, a hundred and thirty pieces of cannon, 
with a proportionate quantity of military ſtores, 
were faken, and all their tents ready pitched were 
abandoned. This advantage, over the three greateſt 
powers in India, coft the victors, in killed and 


_ wounded, but 109 Europeans, and 700 Indians. 


Nothing now remained to Sujah Doula, on his ſide 
of the Camnaſſary, but a ſingle fort, exceedingly ſtrong 
by its elevated ſituation on a craggy rock. A practi- 


_ Eable breach in the walls being effected by artillery, an 


attempt was made to ſtorm it in the night. But the 


Aſſailantz were repulſed wich torrents of ſtones poured 


down by the gatriſon. Shame, and a ſenſe of honour, 
tempted them to rene the attack on the enſuing night, 
hut chey mer with no better. ſucecls. Munro, chere - 
fore, drew off the troops which he had ſent. againſt it, 

2 | | reſolving 
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' reſolving to reſerve their conduct and. <ournge we 
better oceaſion | » 
Affaus e e Abe the We 
was recalled, and ſueceeded by Sir Robert Fletcher; 
till Major Carnae ſhould arrive to take the command, 
5 2 crop the laurels of other men. Sir Robert, emu- 
bf the glory acquired by his predeceſſors, deter · 
_ to ſignalize his on name. He broke up his 
camp under the walls of Baneres, which had been 
taken, and marched in queſt of the enemies, whom he 
chaſed before him. Bowe he turned his thoughts te 
the reduction of the fort, which had proved impreg- 
nable to the efforts of Munro, Three practicable 
breaches being made, the governor came, in fight of 
his troops, to Sir Robert, and with tears in his eyes 
delivered up the keys. I have (ſaid he) endea- 
te voured to act like a ſoldier; but deſerted by my 
* prince, and threatened _ by a mutindus garriſon, 
<« what could I do? God and you (here he laid his 
* hand on the Koran, and pointed to the ſoldiers) are 
« witneſſes that I yield through neceſſity, and that to 
ce the faith of the Engliſh I now truſt my life and for- 
« tune.” Theſe ſentiments ſhow that Indians are Cap» 
able of heroiſm, and that, if ever they be pro erly train 
ed to arms, they are ndt to be deſpiſed. His next and 
laſt exploit was, the taking of Eliabad, a great and 
| ſtrong city lying ſeventy miles higher up the Ganges. 
Here he reſigned his command to Carnac, whomade 
the beſt diſpoſitions for ſecuring the new conqueſts, 
and for reſtoring order and government to the coun- 
try. For ſome time he met with no oppoſition, Su- 
jah Doula was not in a condition to give him any mo- 
| loſtation; ; the. battle of Buxar having given an irre? 
arable blow to his credit and power. The Shah Zadda 
gone oyer to the Engliſh, and his army had gra- 
| dual crumbled away, Tet, ſtill finding a reſource in 
his: own ſteadigeſs ang courage; he-relolved ndt to fall 
in an inglorious manner. He exerted kimſelf in col. 
loving the remains of his routed- armies ; and, knew | 
. 
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knew that thęy alone could not prop his falling for- 
tune, he applied for aſſiſtance to the Marattas, the 
inhabitants of the mountainous country to the ſouth- 
weſt of lis province. They are an original tribe of 
Indians, who were never perfectly ſubdued by the 
Mogul Tartars. Their principal ſtrength conſiſts in 
horfe, with which they over-ran, and rendered tri- 
butary ſeveral provinces of India, ſpreading terror 
and devaſtation around them. But their fame in arms 
ceaſed, hen they encountered the Engliſh. Meet - 
ing Carnac at Calpi, they were totally routed, and 
obliged to ſeek for ſhelter in their own mountains. 
Baffled in all his military ſchemes, Sujah Doula 
N formed à reſolution worthy of the ſpirit and policy 
5 of his character. Thinking it better to throw his life 
and fortune upon the generoſity of a brave enemy, 
ET than to wander a forlorn and fugitive exile; and be an 
 - _ unwelcome burden upon temporary friends, who 
might purchaſe their own ſafety by his ruin, he deter- 
mined to anticipate his fate, and to ſurrender himſelf. 
Having, with a ſpirit of fidelity unuſual in that coun- 
try, allowed Coſſim and the aſſaſſin Someraw to eſcape, 
he appeared in Carnac's camp; nothing wy, pre- 
viouſly ſtipulated in his favour, but that he ſhould 
bedifpoked of according to Lord Chve's determination. 
Tus ended the war, which was kindled by Coſſim. 
Whatever may be thought of the motives” which led 
us into it, the conduct and courage, with which it was 
catried on and concluded, cannot but do us laſting 
honour. The two moſt powerful princes of India 
werte reduced to the neceſſity the one of wandering 
as a vagabond in a foreign country, the other of re- 
ceiving his crown from the ſervant of a company of 
merchants. Fhe Mogul himſelf was equally humbled: 
be qwed his diadem to the ſame power. Can the hiſ- 
tory of ancient Rome exhibit greatef triumphs? 
When the Company received intelligence that this 
var had broke out, they were greatly alarmed: they 
tremibled for their exiſtence.” Under * 
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ſuch a panick nothing ſeemed to them capable 'of re- 
eſtabliſhing their affairs; but the name and fortune of 
Lord Clive, to whom former ſucceſs had given the 
character of invincible among the ſuperſtitious In- 
dians. They forgot chat other officers had gained 
equal honour, though not equal fortunes, in that part 
ok the world. As if the enemies were at their gates, 
they erated a dictator; they itweſted him and four 
other gentlemen with ublimited: authority to examine 
and determine every thing inder xindently'of the coun- 


eil, as long as Bengal remained in a ſtate! of War or 


confuGon; Theſe Sari powers Were not 
2 granted withour a vigordus oppoſition. Two conſide- 
rable proprietors; who entered a ſtrong proteſt againſt 
them, [repraſingod: the dommiſſion as illegal and in- 
8 expedient; but the general fear over- ruled their ob- 
jections, and the aue committee, AS DEW called, 
Hailed for Bengal. £5) 25 
Before it arrived, Jaffier Alli 8 whe! had er- 
perienced ſuch a y —— a died, and nomi- 
Hated his ſön, Hicopllorni | be 
council, after ſome e confirmed his choice; 
becauſe it was. conformable to the form of ſucceſſion 
- in thoſe countries, which prefer the ſon to the grand- 
ſon in the elder anche and becauſe from his per- 
ſonal character he ſeemedd likely to be conterited with 
a moderate ſhare of power." As the twelve thouſand. 
men, which the late Nabob was obliged by treaty to 
ſupport, were never found to prove ſerviceable, the 
new one was obliged, much againſt his inclination, to 
ſettle eight hundred thouſand pounds, payable out of 
his treaſury, upon the company, who undertook. to 
maintain a ſufficient force for his and their own: ſeeu- 
rity... He was allowed to keep no ſoldiers but a few 
for parade. They likewiſe forced him to deliver up 


Nuncomar his prime miniſter, : and the inſtructor of | 


his youth, and to accept one of their appointment;who 

was intended to be as aſpy and controller of his actions. 
1 55 2 a negarive inthe nomination of fuper= 

"Rot | „ intendents 5 
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incchileds and other officers; employed: in collecting 
or receiving the revenues, and inſiſted on his paying 
all yy re to any complaints, which they might 
5 the br Ayes ee i of choſe, ig N 

dere. or ſhould be, appointed. 

Notwithſtanding the rigour of theſe. term; tar 
; preſents were, according tu the uſual button e 
dn the Engliſh negotiatort. As if they had cy 
ed W and exatted ati indemnification for 5 
| fuſtained); chey oObliged the Nadob to pay them 
handſomely or his elevation. Being in a country 
diſtinguiſhed” for richet und venality, a country, 
where the feeble protection of the laws, and che preca- 
riouſneſi of private p property; renders ſumptuou De A 
| ſents cuſtomary; they did northink thernſebves d 
to give the natives an example of ſelf-denial;or to . 

up for a reformation of manners. Afraid of ſuch 
4 rous innovations, they opened cheir palms to the 

ufual offerings; and, as the took the trouble-of be- 

| ing the [arbiters of Peace auc wür; reſolved not co n 
| bout in vin. The company, apprehenfive chat cht 
practice might prove. more advantageous! to private 
perſons than to 1 general intereſt, had ſent out 

covenants:prohibiting-this rraffick, and 10 be ſigned 


by all their ſervants. Theſe inftrurhents, | though 


they had arrived, were not ſigned before che date of 
- the treaty with the Nabob; and, as particulur men- 
tion was made that they ſhould affect no previous a&s, 
the act 2 of che preſents ſeemed to he juſt and 
valid. Matter appeared in 4 different light to the 
ſecret committee. Whether thy m pe received ' 
ſomt᷑ traces of iniquity, or were — . — that any 
but themſelves ſhould make a lucrative bargain, they 
began a rigorous enquiry into the whole EY 
and Apaſted ſeveral reſblutions ſeverely teflecting on the 
council and their deguties. Their pretenoe for this 
_  edious conduct was chat luxury, corruption, and the 
avidity of. amaſſing * fortunes in a little time, 
ee ae 1 5 ſervants, that 


- 
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nothing leſs than a total reform, a perfect eradication 
of thele vices,” could preſerve che ttlement from im- 
mediate ruin. Fortunes of à hundred thouſand” 
pounds, ſaid Clive, have been acquired: in che ſpace 
of two years, and individuals very young in the ſer- 
vice are returning home with a million and x Half. 
What more needs be ſaid in ere e of ier 
committee $ conduct; | 
Theſe accuſations, faid the ocker p N nate 
| forne weight, were they made — men, who” were 
not equally culpable? Have not you, Who arraign 
us, — by the very ſame arts princely: fortuncy? 
Yet you cannot boaſt ſuperior merit. The dagger, 
which was temoved by the battle of Plaſſey, Was net 
greater chan that, which threatened us before the bat= 
the of Buxar. Why ſhould yen rtionopoliſe rewards? | 
The preſent happy ſitutation of affairs s:owing to our 
conduct, ſpirit and induſtry. We cannot Be On 
by covenants which we did not fign. The preſents, 
which we received, were conformable-to the ouſtem 
of the country, and to the practice of the:conmpany's = 
ſexvants in all former periodi and they were yocepred = 
with ray ary r, as all the propoſed articles” were 
ioully ſertled without relaxing on a fi int, 
though great offers were * — — 
Aalaries allowed by the oompany are ſorrifling that | 
no gentleman can pretend to live upon chem in dus 
country: much leſs can it be ſuppoſed that they. will 
run ſuch riſks of health, fortune, and: life, in a on ant 
elime, if they are not allowed ſome compentation. 3 
Theſe difſenſions were greatly encreaſed by a 
| irregular and indeed odious ſtep of the comminree. 
Superſeding the gentlemen, whoſe turn it was to o- 
cupy the vacaneies in the council, they brought in 
ſtrangers from Madraſs: a clear proof how unfit hu- 
man nature is for the exerciſe of unlimited power. 
As might be expected, this tyranny excited loud 
complaints a memorial ſigned by all che junior, and 
8 " of the ſenior, ſervants, was ene home to the 
: Sour 8 
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court. of. directors. The powers, under which. the 


committee. acted, underwent a ſevere; ſcrutiny. - As 
the letter of - inſtructions from the directors limited 
their authority to the duration of the troubles in Ben- 
2 and as, according to the council, this was the 

caſe before their arrival, it was ſtrongly urged that 
3 was null and void. But they, regard- 
leſs of theſe charges, exerted every power mentioned 
In theit inſtructions to the full extent, making little 
or no uſe of the council; which they ſometimes ac- 
quainted with their proceedings, but never allowed 
to give any opinion, much leſs advice. 

In the mean time Clive repaired to the army at Elia. 
bad; full. powers being veſted in him and Carnac to 
conclude a peace with Sujah Doula, whom. the coun- 
dil, on account of his;obſtinacy and implacability, had 
deprived of his dominions. The Shah Zadda, who 


had no ſucceeded. his father as Mogul, and had re- 


mained with the Engliſh ſince the battle of Buxar, 5 
vas te take poſleſſion. of them; as he had diſcovered 
an attachment to our cauſe, and engaged in the war 
with Sujah Doula againſt his inelination. Theſe ar- 
rangements were entirely diſapproved of by Clive. As 
i he came only to undo what had beenatchieved by his 
predeceſſors, he. 2 his province to Sujah Doula, 
And e the ſanguine ho z of the. Mogul. He 

that the company's. rs were likely to be 


Kt 7 
* * 
0 


8 lavolved 3 in an inextricable labyrinth; that the ſucceſs 


of their arms promiſed nothing but a ſucceſſion of fu- 


ture wars; that to ruin Sujah Doula was to break 
don the ſtrongeſt barrier, which theBengal provinces 
could have againſt the invaſions. of the Marattas, 
. Afghans and other powers, who had ſo long deſolated 


the northern diſtricts. The Mogul, — cauſe the 
council ſu 8 he repreſented as utterly inca- 
pable of olle the revenues of Sujah Doula's 
country without the aſſiſtance of their whole force. 
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muſt have marched. their army to Delhi, and eſtab- 
liſhed his authority in the empire. TL 

For theſe reaſons his territories were teſtoted to the 
Nabob of Oudẽ; a ſmall tract of land, yielding two 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds yearly, being re- 
ſerved for the Mogul, who was thus enabled to raiſe 
an army, and to take poſſeſſion of his capital. The 
company were conſtituted duans, or perpetual collee- 
tors of the revenues of Bengal under the Mogul, to 
whom they pay annually three hundred and twenty- 
five thouſand pounds: The Nabob, who is collector 
under them, having 662,500 pounds for the ſuppoft 
of his dignity,” and the expences of the civil govern- 
ment. They likewiſe: guarantied the reſpective terri- 
tories of Sujah Doula and the Mogul; and" obtained 
ſeveral articles in favour of their own inland trade. - 

The advantages accruing to them from this treaty, - 
ſuch as it is, were immenſe. According to the noble 
lord who: concluded it, they will receive a clear yearly 

income of 1,700000 pounds, exempt from all charges, 
expences and deductions. Others, who were not per- 
haps ſo well informed, aſſerted that it would' not fall 
ſhort of two millions. By ſuch a large acceſſion” of 
treaſure, they will be enabled to make proper inveſt- 
ments from Bengal to China, without draining England 
of its ſilver for the payment of the great balance, 
which is conſtantly due to that country. Nor will the 
ſecurity and permanence, which they are likely to de- 
rive from the treaty, be the leaſt advantage. As they 
are now a member of the empire according to its an- 
cient conſtitution, they will have all the ſux 
which the Mogul can give; and as the ſtanding rces N 
are maintained by them, they are in no danger of be- 
coming victims to the avarice or caprice of the na-. 
bobs. Indeed it is not eaſy to conceive why ſuch ſtate 
pageants are at all permitted to exiſt. The Mogul has 
frequently offered thenabobſhip to the Company; ana 
the governor of Bengal might perform that office, as * 
-_ AS! 1 Dutch En ar of * does * 1 
fi4 xt n 06. : | ate 
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ſtates of Holland in a fimilar caſe. If we do conquer, 
let us conquer for ourſelves. | Having by the Mogul's 
free grant a juſt claim to dominion, let us introduce 
order and gogd government among the natives, a bleſ- 
ling, which they can never hope to enjoy, while they 
are ruled by two powers, whoſe intereſts are oppoſite. 
Any advantage, which the Indians may be ſuppoſed 
to derive from the revenues ſpent by their own princes 
on the ſpot, will be more than compenſated by that 
ſecurity, which will accrue to private property. They 
will no longer be driven to the neceſſity of burying 
their treaſures in the earth: a common precaution, 
Which almoſt: ſwallows up thoſe. immenſe quantities of 
. bullion, - which are daily: ung into Europe from 


the mines of America. 


This treaty, however much: emailed: by the a 
was ſeverely cenſured by the oppoſite party. With 
- what face, ſaid they, can you tell us that the Mogul 
could not collect the revenues of the province of Ou- 
d, when you judged him capable of recovering his 
an dominions? Was it ever heard before that a 
prince would be the weaker, the more extenſive and 
rtile were his territories? By this unworthy treat- 
Fe of the Mogul you have broke the national faith 
and honour; and at the ſame time that you have de- 
priyed us of a ſtrong barrier againſt invaſions, you 
have enfeebled his power and alienated his affections. 
But whom have you given us in his place? Sujah 
Doula, an able, warlike and politick . Who is 
gur natural enemy, and who can never forgive the em- 
peror for agreeing to rob him of his province. 
your management the Mogul is in ſuch a weak condi- 
tion that, in order to protect him from Sujah Doula, 
by whom he is ſurrounded, we are obliged to:keep an 
army at his capital; and, as if this impolitick ſtep 
Were not enough, you have put Doula in poſſeſſion of 
ball the ſortreſſes in the intermediate country: that he 
2 Might have every advantage over us in caſe of à war. 
„By bei ngQuarenties of the domigions of bog the te is a 
222 15 N foundation 
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foundation laid, for continual diſturbances and diſtant 
military expeditions, which may in time prove the ruin 
of our affairs, and the total deſtruction of the ſettlement. 
Munro might long before have obtained as advanta- 
geous terms; but, as a previous condition, he inſiſtec 
that Coſſim, the author of the war, and Someraw, the 
murderer of ſeventy two Engliſh gentlemen; ſhould be 
delivered up. Have not then our two negotiators here 
again betrayed the honour and juſtice of the: nation? 
Is it the riches, with which they return to England; 
that will not allow us to harbour fuch a'thought? 
Whether theſe charges proceeded more from private 
| pique and reſentment than from truth and {juſtice we 
| leave the reader to determine. Where they ſeemed 
culpable, we have freely cenſured both parties, which 
are known to us neither by benefits nor 1njuries. But 
whatever merit or demerit may be in the reſt of Cliveꝰs 
conduct, the following regulation for preſerving the 
tranquillity of the empire was judicious. Barracks are 
built in proper places for the troops, which are divided 
into three parts, conſiſting each of one tegiment of 
European infantry, of one company of artillery, and 
ſeven battalions of ſeapoys, amounting ſeverally to 
ſeven hundred men rank and file. One of theſe diviſions 
is ſtationed at Eliabad, a ſecond at Patna, and the 
third in the neighbourhood of Calcutdaa. 
(1765) The little ſtrength hitherto diſcovered by the 
miniſtry in any queſtion, which did not affect the 
crown, made many believe that their diſſohition was 
approaching, when they violently diſmiſſed ſome mili- 
tary ſervants of the ſtate. But the fympathy between 
the army and the people was not ſufficiently ſtrong to 
make any great addition to the ferment, which the un- 5 
conſtitutional meaſures already taken had excited. A 
large ſtanding army in time of peace was repreſented 
as dangerous to liberty; and the jealouſy, thus raiſed, 
made any rudeneſs ſhewn to its members the leſs ob- 
noxious. Beſides, no writers of conſiderable talents 
employed their pens in EE 
WW -*. 122 evil 
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evil tendency of ſuch acts of power. The author of 


the North Briton was baniſhed, and there remained to 


animate. the nation but Churchill, an author to whom 
little credit was given, becauſe little was due. Ano- 


ther blow, however, was aimed at adminiſtration in the 
houſe of commons. The original queſtion concerning 
the illegality of general warrants was again introduced 


without any new qualification. But the miniſters had 
art and influence enough to have it amended, or ra- 


ther altered ſo much that it was neceſſary to put the 


previous queſtion whether it ſnould be at all debated. 
The queſtion altered ſtood thus. In the particular 
ce caſe of libels it is proper and neceſſary to fix by 4 
te vote of the houſe only what ought to be deemed the 


e law in reſpect to general warrants; and, for that 
c purpoſe, at a time when the determination of the lega- 


te lily of ſuch warrants is actually depending before the 
ce courts of law, in the inſtance of a moſt ſeditious and 
<< tregſonable libel, for the houſe to declare that a ge- 
e neral warrant for apprehending the authors, printers 


and publiſhers of a libel, together with their papers, 


« is not warranted by law, and is a high violation of 
« the liberty of the ſubject. ' | 
WI hough thisevaſionwas an improvement upon chelr 5 


ky in the laſt ſeſſion, the minority did not allow the 


queſtion to be carried without a long and warm debate. 
As the arguments now advanced in conſequence of 


the altered ſtate of the queſtion were different from 
thoſe en on a former occaſion, they muſt be re- 


Aaken. 
In the 8 called Weſtmintter, Laid the Bi: EAT 
ling or publiſhing falſe news or tales, which may 


occaſion diſcord or animoſity to ariſe between the 


people and the king, or the great men of the realm, is 
deemed fedition; and it was fo treated by that parent 


_— the ple, Queen Elizabeth. In the Engliſh re- 


quent mention is made of orders ſent by the 
ens to Neriffs and 'other magiſtrates to enquire into 
3 8885 crimes 9 within yp My og r 
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and to ſeize and puniſh the offenders. At the time of 
iſſuing the general warrants, which gave riſe to this de- 


bate, what crime was more common than telling and 
Publiſhing falſe news and tales productive of diſcord 
between the people, and the king or grandees? In the 


caſe of offences not near ſo henious it has been cuſto- _ 
mary from time immemorial to diſturb the peace of a. 

whole county by that ſolemn alarm called bue 2 > 
and thus to make it lawful for all perſons to and 

for all magiſtrgtes to examine, every ſtranger 7 the 
ſake of finding out a ſingle delinquent. To queſtion 
the legality of general warrants is to impeach the cha- 
racter of the higheſt, and moſt reſpectable tribunal in 
the realm, if we except the houſe of lords. The judges 
of the King's Bench have for many years, that ſuch war- 
rants have been in uſe, been allowed to be men of the 
ſoundeſt capacity and the moſt unbiaſſed integrity. Is 


it to be ſuppoſed that they, who are by law, and muſt 


therefore conſider themſelves, as council for the pri- 
ſoner, ſhould have overlooked any flaw in an order to 
deprive a man of his liberty, though it ſhould have 


eſcaped his own council; they, who have been ſo at- 
tentive to the letter and ſpirit of the law as to diſmiſs 


of their own accord cauſes for want of a ſcrupulous 


exactneſs in exterior forms? But were they ever ſo. 


deficient, would ſuch able lawyers, ſuch enthuſiaſts for 
liberty, as were often employed on theſe occaſions, 
have forgot theſe objections, had they been deemed of 
any weight? The ſilence of ſuch men is allowed to be 


ol great authority even by the chief juſtice, whoſe de- 
ciſion gave riſe to this queſtion. Will you deny him 

too the praiſe of capacity and integrity? By an act of 

William the Third any perſon ſuſpected by the ſove- 


reign to be conſpiring againſt his perſon or govern-. 


ment may, during the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Cor- 


pus, be apprehended by a warrant ſigned by ſix privy 
counſellors. The ſame wer is by a poſterior at - 
granted to a ſecretary of — Can any thing give. 
us a * idea of that Le which ſo many 1 
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ſons affect to deſpife ? Is there not ſomething abſurd 
and prepoſterous in propoſing a reſolution fo fayour- 
able to ſuppoſed offenders to that houſe of commons, 
which took no ſteps for the relief of innocent and un- 
fortunate perſons confined in private madhouſes by 
thoſe, who had a viſible intereſt in their imprifonment 
and death? But, were the reſolution ever ſo proper 
in other reſpects, it ought to be totally ſet aſide, from 
the conſideration of the queſtion's depending before 
the courts in Weſtminiſter-hall. If it meets with any. 
obſtacle, it is becauſe the parties chuſe, from a prinei- 
Ple of avarice, to be plaintiffs for themſelves rather than 
profecutors for the publick, and, for that purpoſe, - 
have recourſe to a court eſtabliſhed more for the di- 
ſtribution of civil than vindictive juſtice; though they 
Know that by this proceſs they are likely to be ſtopped i 
by privilege : e 2 ſinee that court's arbitrary 
confirmation of the heavy damages awarded by juries 
| ſhews evidently that the juries could not have been en- 
. tirely unbiaſſed. If any reſolution at all be wanting, 
_ areſolution for keeping diſtinct theſe departments 
of juſtice, and for preventing what had ever been con- 
ted as fines upon criminals from being given as da- 
mages to plaintiffs. This indeed is neceflary, where 
no juſtice can be expected without throwing a conſi- 
derable terptation in the way of the plaintiff, as in the 
caſes. of vfury and ſmuggling: but the point ought 
to be 8 Ay defined by an act of the legiſlature, and 
not left to tile determination of any articular tribu- 
nal, whoſe deeiſions muſt in ſuch caſes be conſidered 
by all fober men as little leſs arbitrary and unconftitu- 
tional than the judgments of the ſtar- chamber. 
The minority reaſoned with more force. Te the | 
_reigir of CRY the Second, when we need not fuſ-- 
pect the judges to have been too partial to liberty, 
Ene nh A ce of venting opprobrious ſcan- 
dats ee his majeſty, and of tradueing both houſes 
ment. The judges being conſulted whether 
En conduct e to Wen or not, unanimouſly 
anſwered 
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anſwered that, if Clarendon's charge was allowed to 
be true, it could not be treaſon. Why then was 
not the falſity of the North-Briton aſcertained; before 
it was adjudged criminal? For by the unanimous dei 
termination of twelve judges this circumſtance was 
neceſſary to render the conſequent proceedings legal: 
Seditiouſneſs and even treaſonableneſs is often a mats 
ter of mere opinion; and murder is à matter of fact, 
yet no coroner, after a murder was found by the joint 
opinion of twelve diſintereſted perſons, a much more 
teſpectable tribunal than any two miniſters of ſtarez 
ever ventured, till lately, to iſſue out a general war- 
rant for apptehending the unknown perpetrator. It 
the legiſlature thought that ſuch libels, as miniſters 
might be pleaſed to call ſeditious or treaſonable, called 
for the uſe of general warrants, they would not have 
failed to make the due proviſion. Wauld they have 
neglected this caſe, when they framed the act empow- 
ering fix privy cdunſellors to iſſue, during the ſuſpen- 
fion of the Habeas Corpus, a warrant forappretiending 
conſpirators? No, their caution in ordering the War- 
rant to be regiſtered in the council books, thats the 
members might be anfwerable for whatever they fign- 
ed, ſhews clearly that they: could not be guilty of ſuch 
an overſight. It is idle to alledge as precedents the 
orders formerly ſent by the king to ſheriffs, or the 
alarm called bue and cry. Theſe are cafes; in which 
the national liberty is hot concerned, caſcs, in which 
nobody ĩs intereſted toi act but for the:penecral good. 
Had miniſters no other object but the public ſervice, 
they might be ſafely indulged with general warrants. 
As to the encomiums paffed upon the King's-bench, 
Ve could wiſh the people acquieſced, and kad reaſon td 
acquieſce in them. They deſerve no other anſwer. 
If you will, we will allow that a ſecretary of ſtate is 
equal to ſix privy counſellors, and:thaticthe lawyers, 
ho did not find our the illegality ef- general war- 
rants, were men of great ſagacity: But af the ſame 
time you will permit - to obſerve that lawyers" ar 
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not the moſt forward in improving the conſtitution. 
If the houſe has been guilty of an error in neglecting 


to regulate madhouſes, it is no argument that they 


ſhould commit a ſecond error by paſſing this intereſting 


queſtion over in ſilence. Nor can it be more iniqui- 
tous to paſs this reſolution, while the affair is in agita- 


tion in the counts. of law, than it was in the caſe of 
Wilkes. If our deciſion was then to be conſidered as 
that of an inqueſt, or grand jury, which never ought 


to influence the petty jury, why do we not view the 


matter in the ſame: light at this juncture? Is it that a 
reſlection was meant to be caſt on the conduct of that 
judge, whom: you now accuſe, becauſe he would not 


leſſen the damages given by an Engliſh jury? At this 


rate hom eana judge give you ſatisfaction? He muſt act 
in an arbitrary, abſolute manner, and after incurring the 


odium.- of the people, overturn the conſtitution; Un- 


happv England! when wilt thou ceaſe to groan under 
tyrannical miniſters? We do not deny that, in order 


to prevent the encreaſe of rogues and vagabonds, a 


very alarming evil, the legiſlature has authoriſed ge- 
neral ſearch to be made far ſuch peſts of ſociety: but 
we muſt at the ſame time remark that no ſuſpected per 
ſon can be committed, if a reſponſible houſekeeper will 
give ſecurity for his future appearance; and that none 
committed even on ſuſpicion of felony can be detained 
above fix days, unleſs an accuſation be lodged againſt 
them. What countenance then does this practiee give 


to general warrants! If general warrants deſcribing. 
phe offenge do nat beſtow on officers in general a right 
ta ſeize the innocent, they throw in the way of meſ-* - 


ſengers, who are ;to.be: ſo-well payed for taking care 
of the offenders perſon, a temptation to become ſpies 


and infoxmers, and thus frequently to injure thempſt 


virtuous in their renutation and fortune. A general 
warrant for ſeizing the authors, printers, and publiſhn- 


_ ers of a libel, ſeditious or treaſonable in the eye of a 


miniſter, being thus liable to ſo many ſolid objections, 
how much more obnoxious muſt one for ſrizing their 
i 211 ; Nh 8 papers 
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papers be deemed; ſince papers, though often dearer to 
a man than his heart's blood, have neither eyes nor ears 
to perceive the injury done to them, nor tongue to pro- 
claim it for obtaining redreſs? A miniſter, indeed, can- 
not this way eaſily ſatiate his avarice; but he may glut 
his revenge or thirſt of blood; he may combine, disjoin, 
or garble them, till they become ſufficient engines for 
the deſtruction of the moſt innocent, the moſt valu- 
able perſons in the nation. Even a particular warrant 
for ſeizing papers, of which the titles are not men- 
tioned, may prove highly detrimental; ſince. the ne- 
ceſſary examination of all a man's papers may bring 
to light certain ſecrets of no conſequence to the pub- : 
lick, but of great diſadvantage to the owner. Of this 
truth Wilkes is a- flagrant inſtance. But the injury | 
done to individuals, is nothing compared to that ſuf- 
fered by the public. Printers.and-publiſhers'will be 
thus obliged. to read whatever they print, and will 
_ conſequently print very little: an evil which will be al- 
moſt equivalent to a ſuppreſſion of the preſs. Can any 
abuſe of it be be ſo prejudicial as this conſequence? No. 
The liberty of the preſs, and of the nation, muſt live 
and die together. The printer of a libel may be quite 
innocent: atale-bearer cannot, becauſe he muſt know 
what he relates. Yet, a tale-bearer was not, by the Saxon 
laws, to be detained, when he gave up his author. Who 
ever pretended that a printer might not be ſeized and 
detained till he diſcovered the writer? The caſes, in 
which even a miniſter can have a pretext for iſſuing 
general warrants againſt the authors, printers and pub- 
Tiers, of what he may call ſeditious or treaſonable, 


are ſo few, that they may be juſtly reckoned, among 

thoſe rare events, of which the legiſlature have judged 72 0 
it wiſdom to take no notice; becauſe a minute detail 
of all extraordinary caſes would ſwell the law to an 
enormous bulk, Beſides, what caſe can be well ima- 

gined, which may not be ſeaſonably enough remedied, 

or even prevented by the preſentment of à grand jury, 
or, at worſt, by an information in the King's-Bench?“ 
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Ir decifion was diſguſtful to the nation; the reſt of 
te miniſtry's conduct was alarming. Not contented 
with fitting out atmed cutters, under the command of 


« n#vat officers, to prevent ſmuggling on the coaſts We 


Great Britain and Ireland, they obliged all the cor 
wizhders of war ſhips ſtationed on thoſe of our colonies 


% act im the capacity of the meaneſt revenue officers : 


a circumftarice, by which their exalted character was 
debafed, and their irregular vivacity and contempt of 


common forms, that uled to be ſo vſeful againft ene- 


mies, Became equally dangerous to friends. Unac- 
quainred with the caſes in which ſhips are, or are not, 
Hable to feizure, they hurt the intereſts of trade in the 


une proportion that they diſappointed the expecta- 
- Hons of che Treafury; which fooliſhly imagined them 


capable of underſtanding the multiplicity and intri- 


 edcyi of bonds, clearances} cockets, affidavits, ſtamps, 


ecftificares,'tegiſtets, manifeſts, and other injudicious 


reſtrictions laid upon trade; a bufineſs which requires 
i mach ſtudy and experience as that to which they 


are bred. ' What greatly aggravated this evil was, that 


ir didnot admit of ſpeedy prevention or redreſs. The 
_ authors of the miſchief Hving'on an element where 


evil Juſtice” is little known; ventured on ſhore only in 


| bodies, which intimidated the civil magiſtrate, or in 


Places where there was no dan rs 50 of meeting proſecu- 
the Admiralty in Eu- 


conſider the time requiſite for bringing them authen- 
de intelligence, and conveying Back their orders, 
— be lane reekoned a providential bleſſing chat o 
nhoſe parts was not irrecoverably ruined. 
ene as this grievance Was, another {till wor: 
8From the farm root. Phe advantageous trade 


Aiden eur olegies carried on with the Spaniſh plan- 


-eftidng fe under the' weig hr of the fame bI6W.' The 
new fangled officers Edin g that che lerter, though 
net theffpirit, of che act for regulating the trade of 
* affordet them à ple for feizing all 
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Britiſh as well as foreign ſhips engaged in that trafic; 
rejoiced to fee what they repreſented as their duty, 
coincide with their emezeftl Reſtrained neither by 
fear of the inhabitants; nor by that happy ignorance; 
through which it had hitherto remained uniticticed by 
the cuſtom-houſe officers, they totally ruined that 
commerce, which afforded a vent only for Britiſn ma- 
nufactures, or for ſuch of their own commodities, as 
enabled them to purchaſe” Britiſh manufactures for 
their own conſumption. Hence the colonies loft that 
gold and ſilver in bullion and coin, which ſerved as 
well for current ſpecie, as for remitting to the mother 
country+the balance, which is ſo greatly againſt them 
in trade. Cochineal, medicinal drugs, mules and 
Ive ftock, with which they uſed to be ſupplied, by 
the ſame channel, and which were ſtill more neceflas 
ry than the precious metals, were likewiſe bantſhed, 
and reduced the planters to great diſtreſs. Ignorance 
is the beſt excuſe which the miniſters could make, for 
the arrangement that produced this evil: an evil, ſo 
much the more alarming, that it could not be eh 
ſtitutionally removed by the Lords of the Admiralty; 
whole orders, when oppoſite to law, might well be 
queſtioned, if not defpiſed and broken, by the ava- 
rice of men, 'who had once raſted the ſweets of ſuch 
luerative piracy. Nay, it might even be doubted, 
whether the legiſlature would apply any remedy; for 
feat of offending Spain, who could not without jealouſy 
ſee former treaties: infringed by an act of parliament. 
The fame misfortune attended the beneficial trade 
Earried on by our American colenies with the Weſt⸗ 
India iſlands. It depended on a mutual exchang of 8 
articles, which would have otherwiſe remained 2 — 
incumbrances on the hands of che poſſeſſors; ſotliat 
it united in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, all the advantages wich 
Hberal minds include, im che idea of a well- regulated 


commerce; both the mother countries were undoubt- 


edly great gainers by it; but Great Britain ſeems to 
ech had I of her rrval, as it furniſhed the 
Americans 
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Americans with, ſpecie, both for eurrency * remit- 
tance. Accordingly, it was not only tolerated,, but 
zxcouraged, till the ſcheme of conquering the French 
ſugar illands, obliged us to conſider it, not ſo much 
2 contraband, trade, as a treaſonable practice. But 
when the concluſion of the war deprived it of the ſting 
af treaſon, it revived. with double luſtre, and conti- 
ned upon that footing, till this juncture, when our 
Meſt-India coloniſts raiſed a clamour againſt it, as 
injurious to their trade, and perſuaded our miniſters 
to give it the ſame fatal blow, which ruined our emule 
with the Spaniards. fs od | 
Is it furprizing, that thus created, the coloniſts came 
che. reſolution of wearing, for the future, no cloaths, 
which were not of their own manufacturing? They 
_ were already too much in debt to the mother-coun- 
try, to expect the uſual ſupplies, without making the 
uſual remittances; and not having the uſual remit- 
tances to make, they wiſely began a plan of retrench- 
ment and œconomy, dictated by neceſſity, but little 
expected by ſome wiſe politicians, who had rather 
prematurely concluded that, becauſe the American 
wool is not ſo fine as the Engliſh, they could not rel 
fibly live without Engliſh finery... - 
But this ſpirited conduct was not ſufficient 1 to warn 
the. miniſter to act with more tenderneſs and lenity. 
After thus depriving the North American. colonies of 
the reſources, which, in ſome meaſure, lay within 
themſelves, they enacted in the beginning of the laſt 
year a law, which, whilſt it rendered their intercourſe 
with other European colonies, i in ſome reſpects legal, 
loaded the beſt part of it with ſuch, heavy duties, as 
amounted to a total prohibition, _ Not fatisfied with 
impoſing this hardſhip, it ordered all che money ariſ- 
ing from theſe duties, to be paid in ſpecie to the Wr 
tis Exchequer; a regulation, which muſt have, in 
time, drained the colonies of what little money JE. 
mained. in. their hands. And, as if the beſt; regimen 


wat mti emaciated che, Was 0 leave i it na 
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Juices at all, another law was paſſed, to prevent paper 
bills from being offered as legal payment, and to call 
in, at a limited time, any bills that were already iſ- 
ſued: fo that nothing was left theſe wretched coun- 
tries to ſupply the want of ſpecie, even in their do- 
meſtic trade. All the money, it is true, was to be 
reſerved for defraying the charges of protecting the 
colonies, on which it was levied; and ſeveral new 
laws were made for encouraging and regulating their 
commerce with the mother-country. But unfortu- 
nately, the effect of the latter was, if not uncertain, 
at leaſt remote; while that of the former was imme 
diate and inſtantaneous. It was idle to alledge, that 
the money muſt immediately return to them, for the 
payment of troops; ſince, if that was intended, the 
act would have directed it to be paid at firſt hand, 
and not obliged it to make a needleſs and dangerous 
voyage of three thouſand miles, merely to have the 
honour of viſiting the Britiſh Exchequer. - - | 

- Theſe ſevere, theſe impolitic reſtrictions upon their 
e the colonies bore with all that patience and ſub- 
miſſion, which the moſt indulgent parent could have 
expected from the moſt dutiful children. If they 
queſtioned the authority of the ſupreme legiſlature to 
tax them, they were excited to it by a vote of the 
Commons, implying that, towards further defray- 
« ing the neceſſary expences of protecting the colo- 
« nies, it may be neceſſary to charge them with cer- 
« tain ſtamp duties. This unfortunate and unne- 
ceſſary ſtep, determined them not only to adhere to 
their former reſolution of wearing no imported finery ; 
but alſo, to form aſſociations for the encouragement 
of American manufactures. The heavier the burthen, - | 
the more unanimity and exertion ſeemed requiſite to 


dear it. They ſuffered enough, as it was, by being 11 


forced to make bricks without titraw, to carry on trade 
and manufactures, without either ane or een 
e to annere che eee of 
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In ſpite of all theſe unfavourable ſymptoms, the 
Miniſters were ſtill blind; they could not ſee the gla- 


ring inexpediency of the meaſures, which they had 


adopted; but proceeded headlong in the ſame career. 


A ſpeech from the throne, which recommended, in- 
deed, proper regulations for ſtrengthening the con- 
nection between Great-Britain and her colonies, but 
. which mentioned no amendment in former acts, incul- 
cated proper firmneſs, in ſupporting the legiſlative 
authority of parliament: a queſtion, which would 
have been much better avoided; fince, if decided in 
the affirmative, it muſt have. whiled: to alienate the 
affections of the colonies ; if, in the negative, to en- 
creaſe their preſumption, and if left undetermined, 
to generate a complication of both-evils. © o 

This ſtep, however, was only a prelude to the ſtamp 
act, the miniſter's maſter- piece in the ſcience of finance, 
in which he affected to be ſo great an adept. The 
ſcheme was poſtponed till this ſeñon, that the colo- 
nies might have time to offer a compenſation for the 
produce of the tax. Accordingly, when their agents 
waited on Grenville, to thank him for this mark of 
his conſideration, he declared himſelf ready to receive 
their propoſals of an equivalent. But none of them 
were authoriſed to ſpecify any terms. Two, who un- 
dertook. that their principals ſhould rare their propor- 
tion of the ſtamp duties, by methods of their own, 
could not fix upon any particulars. Though many on 
this fide of the Atlantic conſidered the miniſter's pro- 
| ceeding as generous and humane, the colonies viewed 
it rather as an affront than a compliment, and regard- 


ing him more as a ſervant than a protector, tranſmitted 


to the king, lords, and commons, petitions, poſitively 

and directly denying the parliamentẽ's juriſdiction over 
their property. All of them, it is true, did not pro- 
_ reedto this extremity; but the vigour of thoſe that 
did, and the ſullenneſs of the reſt, ought to have de- 
terred men of common prudence from impoſing any 
5 * n Or, at leaſt, ſome vigorous ed 
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ſhould have been previoully taken, to enforce the exe- 
cution of the ſcheme, and to have ſaved the kingdom 
the mortification of ſeeing its authority deſpiſed by 
thoſe, whom the world had hitherta” conſidered 1 its 
moſt dutiful ſubjects. To the honour of a few, how 
ever, be it ſaid, the act did not paſs in the Lower 
Houſe, without long and warm debates: The parlia- 
ment's right of taxation, as well as the expediency. of 
that particular act, was diſputed. But a great majo- 
rity carried the point, and prevented the petitions 
from being heard; as the agents refuſed to cencur in 
a new petition, which at the ſame time that it eſtabliſh- 
ed a precedent for hearing them, in behalf of their 
reſpective colonies, would be a ſurrender, or at leaſt 
a tacit acknowledgment, of the right of taxation. In 
order to complete the odium incurred by this act, the 
money ariſing from it was to be payed into the Britiſh 
_ Exchequer: a circumſtance, which in conjunction 
with others, ſowered the minds of the coloniſts fo 
much, that they could not feel the advantages of the 
act, which was paſſed at the ſame time for encourag- 
in the importation of timber from America. 
About this time the king happened to be iadiſpo- 
ſed :- out of regard therefore, to his people, and af- 
fection for his own children, he judged it expedient 
to propoſe a regency bill, by which he might be ena- | 
bled to appoint, in caſe of his deceaſe, the queen, or 
ſome other perſon of the royal family, guardian of 
the realm, and of the heir apparent, till he ſhould 
reach the age of eighteen: the guardian thus appoint- 
ed, being aſſiſted by a council, and ſubject to che re- 
Arictions of the act, made at his father's death. The 
parliament could have no objection to this propoſal. 
But as the king's nomination, and their confirmation, 
of any particular. regent, might create expectations, 
if not deſigns, injurious to the reigning monarch, 
much muſt have been left to his choice. A Ver many 
-members of both houſes, and particularly the mini- 
fliers, wiſhed to have certain expreſſions 2 
. ed, 
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. that they might have an opportunity of ex- 
cluding the king's mother, with whom they were diſ- 
guſted, becauſe ſne was ſuppoſed, at the inſtigation 
of Lord Bute, to have adviſed their diſmiſſion, in 
favour of Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple, who could not 
accept the terms which were offered: a misfortune, 
that obliged the ſovereign to continue them in their 
office. Their oppoſition, however, was ſo aukward, 
and the fear of offending the royal family, and. thus 
loſing all proſpect of places, was ſo prevalent in others, 
that the Princeſs Dowager of Wales was not excluded 
from the regency, but particularly named, as * 
ble of it in the act. 

While this affair was under the . of the 
3 legiſlature, the journeymen ſilk weavers of London, 
reinforced by all thoſe of other trades depending upon 
that branch of buſineſs, aſſembled by beat of drum, in 
Spitalfields and Moorfields, and proceeded with co- 
Tours, expreſſive of their grievances to St. James's, and 
Weſtminſter. - Conceiving themſelves injured by the 
too free uſe of French filks, they ſurrounded the pa- 
lace, and the Houſes of Parliament, arld preſented a 
petition for the redreſs of their complaints. They 
ſtopped ſeveral of the members in their chairs; and 
though it was only to beſeech them in the humbleſt 
terms to pity their diſtreſs, which was ſufficiently 
evinced by their pale looks, hollow eyes, and ema- 
_ Clated bodies: yet as the weavers of the inland towns 
were ſaid to be haſtening up to London, in order to 
aſſiſt their unfortunate fellow-ſufferers, i the moſt a- 
larming apprehenſions were entertained for the public | 
tranquillity. But the afflicted wretches, who never 
ſeriouſly propoſed to ſeek redreſs by violence, were by 

gentle words, and a little wholeſome ſeverity, ſoon 
reduced to order. The windows, indeed, of ſome 
houſes ſuſpected of ſelling French ſilks were broke, 
and a nobleman who had treated - their cauſe with 
great harſhneſs, was obliged to abſcond. But no con- 
Ou miſchief was done, Ae ſubſcrip- 
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tion for their relief, and an aſſociation among 1 prin- 
cipal weavers for recalling their orders, appeaſed the 


5 clamour. Whatever they might themſelves imagine, 
it is certain that their diſtreſs did not ariſe ſo much 


from the importation of French ſilks as from the 


want of the uſual call for the work 0 their looms 


in the colonies. This truth muſt have undoubtedly 
occurred in the council; and it muſt have made an 
impreſſion not very favourable to the miniſtry on the 
ſovereign's mind which could not help being ſowered 
by the little zeal, which they had lately ſhewn for the 
honour of the royal family. When to theſe circum- 
ſtances we add that they had come to an open rupture 
with the earl of Bute by diſmiſſing his brother Stuart 
Mackenzie, and his friend lord Northumberland, from 
their employments, we need not wonder that their 
reign was now at an end. 


| ROCKINGHAM'S ADMINISTRATION. 
G 766) The late Duke of . employed 
in fr 


aming a miniſtry. Having failed in his negocia- 


tion with Pitt and Temple, who, ſenſible of their own 


weight and popularity, in the nation, were unwilling 
to loſe them by ſharing their power with lord Bute - 
and his party, he applied to the marquis of Rock- 


ingham, a new man, never yet known to the people 
as a miniſter. This nobleman, having no political 
character to riſk, was not ſo rigid: he accepted and 
was placed at the head of the treaſury; Conway and 
Grafton being ſecretaries of ſtare, and Dowdeſwell 


chancellor of the exchequer. Moſt of the other great 
offices were likewiſe filled with men, who were never. 
before on the miniſterial liſt. The duke of New- 
caſtle, who had the privy teal, was the only old 


| ſtateſman, that ſtrengthened their party. Though no- 
thing material could be urged againſt the general 
character of this miniſtry, except youth and inexpe- | 


ENCE it did by no means ES ſatisfaction to the 
5 public, 5 
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public, en could not without diſguſt ſee Pitt oblig- 
ed to decline any ſhare of it. The peerage beſtowed 
on chief juſtice Prattwas not deemed a ſufficient atone- 
ment; eſpecially as that popular a& was polluted by 
the reſtoration of Stuart Mackenzie to the office of 
privy ſeal in Scotland for life: a ſtep, which was 
equally odious and unconſtitutional, ſince it demon- 
ſtrated their dependence on his unpopular brother, and 
tended to renew the feudal ſyſtem, and to make the 
great offices of ſtate hereditary in certain families. 
Theſe were the conſiderations, which induced the city 
of London to caſt an oblique reflection upon them in 
an addreſs, which they preſented to the king on the 
birth of a third ſon. Soon after this unfavourable 
event they ſuſtained a ſevere loſs in the death of their 
creator and protector, the duke of Cumberland, who 
was regretted by many as a patriot aid profound 
ſtateſman. Part of his brains was found to be oſſi- 
fied : a proof, that they were excellently calculated 

for managing the affairs of a nation. 

Mean while the Americans, who hid been previ- 
ouſly- ſoured by injudicious taxes and regulations, 
hearing that the project of ſubjecting them to a ſtamp 
act was reſumed, began to be alarmed for their li- 
berty. The ſpace of time, which the former miniſters 
had injudiciouſly allowed to intervene between the 
firſt propoſal, and final execution of the ſcheme, 
gave thoſe poſſeſſed of political ſagacity an opportuni- 
ty of explaining its evil conſequences to the body of 
the people, and of animating them againſt it to ſuch 
a degree, that, when any intelligence concerning it 
reached one province, it flew inſtantaneouſly over all 
the reſt, like fire put to the well laid trains of a vaſt 
but well combined mine. Hence aroſe fuch heart- 
burnings among all ranks, and ſuch commotions a- 
mong the populace as made them forget all differences 
in religious ſentiments and forms of government; the 
beſt ſecurity, which Great Britain could have for the 
ſubmiſſion of che colonies to her decrees, except _ 
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of common intereſt, the ſtrongeſt. and moſt durable 
of all ties. 
But however averſe the colonies were to this tax, 
they were not all equally animated againſt it. Had 
the firſt news of its being impoſed arrived in one of 
the moſt moderate provinces, an example of paſſive- 
neſs might have had great influence upon the reſt. | 
Unfortunately the firſt account reached New England, 
a colony, which has {till maintained that high ſpirit of 
independence, which impelled their aggrieved fore- 
fathers to remove to the new world. Upon receiv- | 
ing authentic intelligence of this dreaded eyent, that 
melancholy, which ſeized every countenance. on hear- 
ing that the vote for the propriety of laying it was re- 
ſumed, was converted to ruey, and broke out every 
where into action. 
The ſhips in the harbour of Boſton hung out their 
colours half maſt high as tokens of the deepeſt di- 
ſtreſs: the bells being muffled rang a dumb peal : 
the act irſelf being printed with a death's head affixed _ 
to it was ſer up in the place uſually deſtined for 
| ſtamps, and was publicly cried about the ſtreets 
by the name of the folly of England-and the ruin 
of America. Eſſays denying not only its expedi- 
ency but its equity were ſoon publiſhed in vari- 
ous newſpapers. One of them was very ſignificantly 
entitled the Conſtitutional Courant, containing matters 
intereſting to liberty, and no ways repugnant to loy- 
alty: printed by Andrew Marvel, at the ſign of the 
Bribe refuſed on Conſtitution Hill, North America. 
Its headpiece was ſtill more ſignificant: it conſi ſted 
of a ſnake cut in pieces; the initial letters of every co- _ 
lony's name in North America being affixed to each 
piece, and the ſpace above them occupied by the 
words Join or Die. To theſe arts was added the help 
of paſquinades, puns, caricatures, proverbs, and 3 
bother common ſayings, which by their brevity were 
eaſily circulated and retained, and by their ene 
: neſs outweig Reck Me. arg uments, =» 
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© = Theſe proceedings were followed by events, which 
might naturally be expected. When the act came at 
laſt from the king's printing houſe, the populace were 
ſo violently exaſperated that they treated it with all 
that contempt and indignation, which could be ex- 
erted by public authority againſt the moſt offenſive 
Private libel. As if it had been one of the pope's 
bulls, it was burnt in various places with the effigies 
of: the men ſuppoſed to be moſt active in getting it 
paſſed: while the people of higher rank voted that 
thanks ſhould be returned to their opponents, and 
that the pictures and ſpeeches of the moſt ſtrenuous 
ſhould be requeſted; that the former might be hung 
up in their public halls, and the latter nd in 
their books of record. | 1 
- When theſe tumultuous. oeaceedings> y were known | 
in England, ſeveral maſters of ſhips refuſed to take 
any ſtamps for the colonies on board; and it ſoon ap- 
. peared that this was not a needleſs precaution. Such 
as ventured to take them found reaſon to repent their 
merity, when they arrived at their deſtined ports. 
In order to ſave their veſſels from fire and their perſons 
from the gallows, they were obliged to deliver up their 
execrated cargoes to the enraged multitude, who treat- 
ed them with the ſame ignominy, which the act itſelf 
had experienced. A few took ſhelter under ſuch men 
of war as happened to be in the harbours. 
Thoſe who had commiſſions to act as diſtributors of 
ſtamps, met with ſtill» ſeverer uſage. Some were 
forced by public oath to renounce all concern in them 
at this or any future juncture :- ſome returned to the 
place of their former abode ; and others, who were 
d xceuſed. of harſh language, or of obſtinate perſeve- 
rance in enſlaving their country, ſaw their effects 
lundered, and their houſes burnt to the ground. 
e 5 who were without their falicitation or 
knowledge named, or obliged by virtue of their pre- 
ſent offices, to ſuperintend the diſtribution of ſtamps, 
did not eſcape the fury of the people. A chief juſ- 
Lice. Gn like ſeveral governors, was unaccountably 
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preſſed into this ſervice, had his houſe ſurrounded, and 
burnt. TR ſuſpected of having wrote diſreſpectfully 
of their conduct to England, he was, in ſpite of tears 
and prayers, forced to deliver up the obnoxious letters, 
and to turn evidence againſt himſelf. Nay ſhips bring - 
ing ſtamped mercantile or cuſtom-houſe papers for 
their own ſecurity from thoſe colonies, which had 
thought proper to ſubmit to the act, were compelled: 
to reſign them to the multitude, who by way of deri- 
ſion ſtuck them up in coffee-houſes, and then pub- 

licly committed them to the flames. 
In theſe riots the better ſort of people erattuatly- 
mixed with the populace.” One particularly did not 
fear to ſet the act openly at defiance by advertiſing 
under his hand that the ſtamp-maſters need not wait 
upon him; as he was reſolved to pay no taxes, Which | 
were not impoſed by his repreſentatives. *_ _ 

The provincial aſſemblies, tho they difap proved ol | 
chaſe proceedings, and even offered rewards for ap- 
pfehending the rioters, who had obliged a chief juſ-- 
tice to appear on his tribunal without thoſe enſigns 
of 'office ſo. wiſely calculated for procuring reſpect to 
authority, could not be induced. to a& with rigour, 
nor at the inſtance of the governors to make any 
compenſation to the injured parties. Much lefs 
could they be brought to ſtrengthen the hands of the 
executive power in granting authority to the ſoldiery 
to prevent future commotions. Hence no ſword was 
drawn, nor 2 ſingle muſket fired on the occaſion; id. 
that the precaution uſed in privately ſpiking up the 
cannon in the forts and ſhip yards ſeems to have been 
quite unneceſſary. This conductof the general aſ- 
ſemblies was openly approved and encouraged in ſome 
places by aſſemblies of the freeholders and principal 
inhabitants, who warned their repreſentatives to op- 
poſe any ſteps for the protection of ſtamped papers 
and ſtamp officers, and to guard againſt any unconſti- 
tutional draſts on the public treaſuries; fearing no 
doubt, that the governors might take this dangerous 
courſe without their conſent. But the general aſſem- 
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blies did not ſtop here: inſtead of barely addition 


at the tumultuous acts, by which the people aſſerted 


their independence, they proceeded to juſtify them by 
arguments. And, though they reſolved to petition 
the legiſlature of Great Britain againſt the ſtamp act, 


it was in ſuch terms as ſerved rather to expreſs their 
. weakneſs than ſuhmiſſion. Their language was that 


gef one independent body to another, when aſſiſtance 
is requeſted in a caſe of the utmoſt diſtreſs. Senſible, 
at the ſame time, that the chief ſource of ſtrength is 
unanimity, they eſtabliſhed in the different colonies 
committees, who were to correſpond and adviſe con- 
cerning the common affairs of the whole continent. 
From theſe committees were diſpatched to a congreſs 


at New York deputies, who upon meeting found ſuch 


harmony in the ſentiments of their conſtituents that 
after due congratulations they had nothing to do but 
to ſign one general declaration of their rights, and one 
general petition expreſſive of their grievances. | 

In conſequence of theſe proofs of general unanimity 
thoſe inveſted with the ſubordipate parts of the exe- 
eutiye power began to join the legiſlature. The juſ- 


tices of the peace gave public notice under their hands 


that they declined to act in that capacity; becauſe, in 
virtue of their judicial oath, they might become in- 
ſtrumental in the deſtruction of their country's moſt 
eſſential rights and liberties. Laſt of all, as might - 
be expected, the gentlemen of the law caught the 
fte © atriotiſm, and, to ſuch a degree that, they 
* rather to give up their buſineſs than to carry 
it on with ſtamped papers. : 
By the firſt of November, the time at which the 


1 took place, not a ſheet of ſtamped paper was to 


be found in the principal colonies; except a fmall 
parcel, - which the governor of New Vork had 


5 Mc the menãces of the enraged populace deliver 


ed up to the corporation of that place on condition 
krhat they ſhould not be deſtroyed. Seithat all buſi- 
695, 1 which CO not e legally be ane on without 
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* ſtamps, was entirely ſtopt; except news printing, 
which was ſtill continued: the printers alledging that, 
if they put a ſtop to the preſs, the populace would 
treat them with as much ſeverity as they had done 

the ſtamp maſters. Thoſe who uſed ſtamped paper 
in Canada, where the act was received, could find no 
ſale for their news. Every where the courts of juſtice 
were cloſed and the ports ſhut. Even where ftamps 
might be had, people of the beſt fortune choſe rather 
to have the banns publiſhed in church than to take out 
licences for private marriages. 

The. diſadvantages of this ſtagnation of buſineſs 
began to be ſeverely felt, and ingenuity exerted itſelf 
in inventing proper remedies. One projector, fruit- 
ful in expedients, found out a ſpecies of writing bark, 
with which, as it was not paper, -parchment, or vel- 
lum, he propoſed to ſupply thoſe, whoſe conſciences 
were ſhackled by the late act. Some governors, whom 
penalties and oaths bound to the obſervance of it, 
thinking the good of the community ſuperior to 
all other obligations diſpenſed with the uſe of ſtamps; 5 
and grounding their diſpenſation on the impoſlibility - 
of procuring 5 , they granted certificates of that cir- 
cumſtance to all outward bound ſhips, as a protection 
in all parts of the Britiſh dominions. The general 
aſſembly of Carolina propoſed to their governor to 
pay no regard to the act, as he had not received it 
from the ſecretaries of ſtate, or through any other 

authentic channel, and forms are eſſential to all legal 
Proceedings. | 
But the moſt efſential oppoſition was made by the 
merchants, who entered into ſolemn engagements noet 
to import any more goods from Great Britain, and to 
recall all orders already given, if they ſhould happen 
not to be executed before a limited time. They re- 
folved likewiſe to diſpoſe of no goods ent them on 
commiſſion, till the ſtamp act, and even the ſugar 
and paper- money acts were repealed. The people of 
Philadelphia agreed that no remistances ſhould be 
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made to England for debts already contracted, nor any 
lawyers be ſuffered to commence a ſuit againſt a reſi- 
dent in America in behalf ef Britiſh claimants. 
Theſe reſolutions, which were immediately adopted 
by the inferior retailers; were not conſidered as un- 


fair or unjuſt by our merchaiits; who ſaw the impoſ- 


While their trade, which had been long cramped by 


various impolitic reſtrictions, Was entirely ſtopped 
by the ſtamp act. What manufactures they found 
abſolutely neceſſary they took from Ireland in ex- 
change for their hemp and flax ſeeds; and in the 
mean time omitted no practicable meaſures for reliev- 
ing themſelves even from this dependence. At New 
York was inſtituted a ſociety ſimilar to that in Lon- 
don, for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and 


commerce. Markets were accordingly opened for the 


ſale of home- made goods; and it ſoon appeared that 


neither the natives, nor the workmen invited over 


from England by large premiums, had been idle. 


MWoolens, linens, iron ware of the coarſer, but moſt 
uſeful kinds, malt ſpirits, paper hangings, and vari- 


.ous other articles, were preſented to the ſociety, ap- 


proved, and greedily bought up. That materials 
might not fail, the inhabitants came to the reſolution 


of eating no lamb, andof dealing with no butcher, that 
ſhould kill or expoſe any lamb to ſale. In ſhort the 


ſpirit of idleneſs and profuſion was every where ba- 


niſhed by that of indy gnddnugelicy. The moſt: 
ſubſtantial, and even the moſt faſhionable people, 
zwilling to be the foremoſt in ſetting the example to 


. their countrymen, prided themſelves in home: ſpun, or 
even old, cloaths; ſacrificing their yanity, and Britiſh 
.'- Finery, of which they uſed to be ſo fond, to the ne- 


ceſſities of their country. Such were the efforts of 


all xanks, ſo prudent and yet ſpirited were their mea- 

ſures, that the patriotic enthuſiaſm of the colonies 
would have overleaped the bounds of nature, and with 
A ſingle exertion. ſupplied them wich all the neceſſar 5 
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of life. But to whatever extremities they had already 
proceeded againſt the mother- country, they were not | 
_ farisfied;: They talked of ſtopping the exportation 
of tobacco from Virginia and South Carolina: a ſtep; - 
which muſt have deeply affected the revenue; and 
drained this nation of much ſpecie; as ſhe muſt have 
. procured: ſuch. a: neceſſary article from foreigners: 
Such was the conduct of the great colonies in North 
America. Thoſe which had been conquered, or 
ſertled at the expence of government, r es more 
from a ſenſe of weakneſs than a principle of duty. 
The Weſt India iſlands, influenced by the ſame mo- 
tive, bowed the head. St. Chriſtopher and Nevis a- 
| lone- ventured to reſiſt. The populace of-the former, 
enflamed by the crews of ſome New England veſſels, 
that happened to be in their harbour, broke out into 
more violent riots than the North Americans. Not 
ſatisfied with burning the ſtamps, and adminiſtering 
the oath of abjuration to the diſtributors, they went 
in a body over to Nevis in order to aſſiſt their 90 | 
bours in taking the ſame outrageous precautions. 
Such was the critical ſituation of affairs, ſoon after 
the new miniſtry was formed. Scarce had they entered 
into office, when almoſt all America ſent letters loud-. 
ly complaining of ſeveral late regulations, and clearly 
demonſtrating their pernicious influence upon many | 
valuable branches of commerce. At home many mer 
Chants and capital manufacturers, who were all inte- 
reſted in the ſupport of lawful trade, and in the ſup- 
preſſion of contraband, concurred in making ſimila r 
Preſentations. While theſe matters were under 
conſideration, that conflagration, of which we havs 
given an account, blazed out at once in America; 
and, in conſequence, an univerſal ſtop was put to the. _ 
courſe of juſtice as well as to trade and navigation 
through the whole extent of that important country: 
circumſtances, which deeply affected the trading inte- 
reſt of Britain, and produced the moſt dreadful 
; Ys e it had ever experienced. The re- 5 
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peal of the ſtamp act was adopted by the miniſtry as 
the only remedy to ſuch a complication of evils. 


Not but they — this ſtep muſt — the inſolence 
of the mutinous ſpirits in America, and be attended 


with every inconvenience of a conceſſion extorted by 


the ſubject from the ſovereign. Of this truth they were 
abundantly ſenſible; but the bad ſituation, into which 


the raſh, meddling, blundering politics of their pre- 
deceſſors had brought the nation, left them no other 


alteraative. They underſtood likewiſe that the late 
. miniſtry, who had the natural partiality of parents 
for their own meaſures, would charge them with ſa- 
crificing the dignity of the crown, and the honour of 


the nation; to irreſolution, or to a cauſeleſs animo- 


_ ity againſt their plan of government. Nor could 


they be ignorant that the lovers and aſſertors of high 


prerogative would upon their own principles join 


thoſe, who, regardleſs of right or wrong, wiſhed to 
ſee their own burdens lightened at the expence of the 
coloniſts, and looked up for inſtructions to that over- 
ruling power, which had ſince the beginning of the 


preſent reign determined the fate of the ſucceſſive 


adminiſtrations, and had already diſcovered i its 9 8 5 


of the meaſures now embraced. 
Foreſeeing the powerful oppoſition, witch Was 
formed againſt them, they avoided the two extremes, 
on one of which it was apprehended that they muſt 
have inevitably ſtruck. They neither precipitated 
matters with the Amerieans by the raſhnefs of their 


councils, nor gave up the dignity of the nation 

+ "through weakneſs or timidity. The temper and firm- 
naeſs obſervable in their diſpatches: to the American 
| governors gained them no little credit. By preſerv- 
ing a wiſe medium, by: ſuſpending their own judg- 
ment, and abſtaining from violent coercive meaſures, 
from which honourwould not allow Britain to recede, 


they neither urged their fellow- ſubjects to unpardon- 


s "_=_ acts of deſperation, nor prevented the legiſlature 


nn. pacific councils.: an advantage, 
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. which could not have been expected under the former 


miniſters, whoſe prejudice and paſſion pointed the ſe- 


vereſt inve&ives at the preſent; for not having ſup- 


ported the authority of parliament with fire and ſword, 


| abs like them, acted yſtematically wrong. 


In the mean time the American affairs were "IA 


come the ſubject of general. diſcuſſion; and num- 
berleſs pamphlets were publiſhed on both ſides of the 


queſtion. - The adyocates for the colonies carried the 
idea of liberty to the higheſt pitch of enthuſiaſm; and 


their antagoniſts ſeemed to imagine thata perſon for- 


— 


feited every privilege, every birthright of an Engliſn- 

man by eroſſing the Atlantic. Thoſe, who affected 
the appearance of candour and impartiality, alledged 
that the former, by conſidering the colonies as ſtates 


tather allied, than ſubject, to the mother- country, fur- 


_ iſhed the oageſt argument for giving an early check | 


to this licentious ſpirit of freedom, and cenvincin 


ſufficiently evinced the neceſſity of treating them wi 
cautious e 9 ſince, if their calculations had 


Thus 
at the requeſt of the crown, which directed the fulleſt 


chem lon V ee, jection. 


information to be laid before it, took the ſubject into 
_ conſideration. ' The debates turned upon two hinges, 
the right and expediency of taxation. The miniſters, 
| who were joined by a great majority, affirmed the 
right but denied the expediency. The conftitucion : 
of this country, ſaid they, has been always fluctuating, 5 


s gaining or loſing: even the. eee of 
2 5 DONS. was not al the reign of H 


venth reduced to any fixed ſyſtem. What does it 


avall then to recur to ancient records, when the con 


ſtitution is no longer the ſame; when no body can 
aſcertain its ſtate at the times which are quoted, and 


them of their dependence; and that the latter, by diſ- 
playing their great power, opulence and po pulation, 


any folid foundation, it muſt be e to retain : 
the affair, when He parliament FR, Ie g 


i 
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are no more conſtitutional? Such miſplaced induſtry 


is as idle as all that'maſs of learning and diſſertation 


Follected from natural lawyers, ſuch as Locke, Selden, 


Puffendorff and other ſpeculative men; under whoſe 


arguments and refinements the ſubject has been al- 


moſt buried. Beyond the æra of Edward the firſt, or 
king John, the mode of taxation is involved through 


the uncertainty. of hiſtory in doubt and obſcurity. 
Some of the writs upon record were comformable, 


ſome contrary. to law. Of the latter ſort are thoſe 
iſſued for raifing ſhipmoney and extorting benevo- 


lences. Can any juſt. concluſion be drawn from ſuch 
diſcordant, ſuch oppoſite precedents ?' The marches 


of Wales did not long enjoy the privilege of taxing 
-_ themſelves: they were upon the | acceſſion; of the 
Prince of Wales annexed to the crown, and ſubjected 


to the payment of taxes, like the reſt of England. 


Henry the eighth was the firſt; who iſſued writs — 
the return of two members to parliament. Before his 


time this point was left to the diſcrerion of the crown: 
a: circumſtance, which cauſed the great inequality 


obſervable, to this day in our repreſentation. The 
ſame prince allowed Calais the right of ſending one 
member to parliament; and one of the counties pa- 

latine was taxed for the ſpace of fifty years, before it 

acquired the ri 1 5 of repreſentation. Where then is 

the propriety o 

tion are inſeparably connected, or, at leaſt, that they 


ſaying that repreſentation and taxa- 


have been ſo in England fine the firſt origin of the 
-conflirution? It is equaly abſurd to draw any: infer- 


ence from-the caſe of the clergy ; becauſe they were 
at no time unrepreſented. They had always a right 

of voting ſingly in the election of members; they had 
biſhops and abbots, as repreſentatives, in the houſe 


of lords, and they were obliged by petition to obtain 


dhe conſent of parliament for taxing themſelves. 


Any reaſoning founded on the conduct of antiquity to 


their colonies is but an uſeleſs diſplay of learning. 
None 1 che in fornjed- a regular ſyſtem of 
v1 - | "ef colonization 
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colonization. but the Romans; whoſe, plan being mili- 


tary implied a boundleſs and uncontroulable authority, 


The — of Holland were not colonies; and no- 
thing can be more different from colonies than that 


inundation of men, who poured into the Roman em- 
pire from the North. Theſe barbarous emigrants 
renounced all connection with their native defarts, 
and foreſts, which upon their departure remained ge- 


nerally unpeopled, till another. race of ſavages was 
forced to occupy their place. But our colonies emi- 


grated under the ſanction of the crown and parliament; 


and, though their governments were modelled * + 
charters, grants and "Sky's. they were never eman- 


cipated, much leſs diſmembered.. They do not them- 
ſelves deny their .dependence on the crown. How 


then can. they help cknowledamng their dependence 


on parliament, when both are inſeparable, and con- 
ſtitute one ſingle, undivided and indiviſible authority ? 
As ſoon as the commonwealth parliament was formed, 
it diſcovered. great jealouſy of a ſeparation of the co- 


lonies, and paſſed an act eſtabliſhing their authority 


over them. It is a e whether this act be not 
ſtill in force; and 
without any. expreſs law is ſufficient to dętermine the 


firſt origin to the juriſdiction of England? Haye 
they not appealed to the privy council in all queſtions 
concerning property; and have they not been decid- 


ed, not by the law. of the colonies, but by the law 
of England? They have been frequently at variance. 


New Hampſhire and Connecticut have been in blood 
about their limits; Virginia and Maryland have taken 
up arms agamſt each other: circumſtances, which 
ſhew the neceſſity of one ſupreme. jurifdiction, to 


= THEY all the inferior may recur. As the conſtitu- > 
ment the ſeveral colonies are compoſed of different 
ingr 


| ents, they mult from the nature of things and 
their particular relations remain de 
e or Culler | a total e No 


it ſhould not, conſtant uſage. 


point. For have not the colonies ſubmitted ſince thein 
i 


pendent Upon. the 


man 
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man entertained a contrary opinion, till the trumpet of 
ſedition was lately blown. Acts of parliaments re- 
ſtraining and regulating their trade have been paſſed 
not only without the leaſt doubt of their legality, but 
with the greateſt applauſe. The Navigation act ſhut 
up their commerce with foreign nations and made it 
center in the boſom of that country, from which they 


\ | + derive their origin. Port duties, cramping and dimi- | 


niſhing their trade, have been impoſed without mur- 
mur; and regulations, ſuch as the poſt, directly affecting 
_ their interior commerce have been embraced with ala- 
crity. Till of late none entertained the moſt diſtant ſuſ- 
PEO that they were ndt to be gaxed, regulated, and 
dound by parliament; protection on the one fide ne- 
_ceffarily implying obedience on the other. Any cor- 
poration in England may claim the privilege of taxing 
e arch ar th for 9955 © Sheclilly, 7 
not actually, repreſented as fully as the majority of 
_ Engliſhmen. A tenth of the people have no voice in 


elections. Every objection therefore dran from this 


ſource is equally concluſive againſt the conſtitution. 
But fuch reaſonings have but a ſandy foundation; 
Face a member choſen for a borough repreſents not 
only the conſtituents or inhabitants of that particular 

place, but the inhabitants of the whole a e 
In the ſame manner that he repreſents London and 


All the commons of the iſland, he repreſents the co- 


"oP. 


lonies; and is in duty and conſcience bound to con- 


- Fult their intereſt. The diſtinction of external and 
internal taxes is entirely falſe and groundleſs. If we 
have a right to lay the one, we muſt have the ſame 

to lay the other fince the effects of both are the ſame, 
und they differ only in the places of kollection. A 
tax is like a pebble dropt into a lake, and making 


circle after circle, till the whole ſurface from the cen- 


ter to the circumference is agitated : for nothigg can 


be more evident than that a tax laid upon tobacco ei- 


ther in the ports of England or Virgina is as much a 


duty laid upon che inland plantations of Virginia, ff 
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; if ĩt were collected a hundred miles up the country, on 
| the ſpot, where the tobacco grows. Beſides, were 
E there no other argument, the unwarrantable- — 7 
ings of the coloniſts will juſtify any exertion of power; 
for they have abſolutely forfeited their charters by ap- 
pointing deputies to a general congreſs, which was 
; only another name for an univerſal conſpiracy againſt 
the dignity and legiſlative rights of Great Britain. 
Thoſe, who embraced the oppoſite ſide ofthe queſti- 9 8 
on, among whom were Mr. Pitt and lord Camden, \ 
with more force as well as eloquence. We 
owledge, ſaid they, that the conſtitution has been 
| ws in a fluctuating ſtate, and that the earlier 1 * gi 
riods of our hiſtory are not without obſcurity. Bur 
does it hence follow that we are to form no analogi- 
cal reaſonings upon them? Becauſe we know not the 
whole, muſt we make no uſe of what we do know? 
| Had our anceſtors argued in this manner, and built 
1 their arguments upon the actual ſtate of the conſtitu- 
7 tion, they would have crouched beneath the rod of ß 
tyranny, when it happened to be ſhook over them, and 
' would never have made a ſingle effort to recover as. 
_ juſt rights. We might now have groaned in-vain be- | 
neath the yoke of deſpotiſm:, This © Jolie | is equally 
jj 18 with abſurdity and miſchief. Let the actual 
tuation of affairs be ever fo bad, we muſt not look 
up to our forefathers for precedents, becauſe the 
ſtruggles between privilege and prerogative prevented _, 
them from being regular and uniform. at then?! 
are there no general maxims, no principles congenia! 
to the conſtitution to guide our reſearches in this rer. 
gion, which you reprefent as obſcure and perplexed? _ 
What is become of that unlienable right of a Britin 
ſubject, which ſecures him from being taxed, or 
- judged but by the common conſent of his peers? T1 
This is the firſt, the vital principle of our Überty, which 
is antecedent to all political charters; for it is the 
| charter of human nature, and is inherent to 5 free 
men. nn tate they 
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may reſume it, whenever power rey 3 into their 
4 hands. Our great charter, the bill. of rights, moſt 
iS of our writs for electing members, bear-witneſs to 
3 dtmis truth, without which, as a clew, our hiſtory 
Cannot be unravelled. Can it then be conceived that 
the coloniſts did not emigrate. with this right, which 
_ _ .. does not depend upon. particular: charters, but upon 
buman nature? Their charters. are only. the exterior 
-*_ - modelof their conſtitution, but this indefeaſible claim, 
ttzsis general right of a Britiſh ſubject, 4s the great in- 
ternal principle, or ſoul, by which it is actuated and 
iinvpigorated. Such is the doctrine of Locke, Selden, 
and Harrington, men, whom we ſhall always be glad 
to find on our ſide. Thoſe who would ridicule their 
= anthoritz „ Wauld do well to poſtpone their attacks, | 
. | £ ill their names are become equally reſpectable. The 
| people of this country have too much ſenſe to be 
more influenced by titles and high ſtation, - than by 
+ _ ſenſe and argument. The caſe indeed is ſo plain and 
5 . exident, that there is no occaſion for their authority. 
1 does it avail to obſerve that one of the counties 
tine vas taxed for the ſpace. of fifty years, be- 
5 Tre it ſent any members to e ſince that 
5 32 was at laſt confirmed; 5 ved more clearly, 
| than if it had hever been conteſted, the juſtneſs of 
the claim ?. The reſt of the counties palatine, as well 
| _ * as the. "marches of: Wales, continued to be taxed by 
-- _-» theit own aſſemblies or parliaments, till they were at 
 - different periods melted down into our preſent form 
_ _ of; parliamentary repreſentation. . The obſervations 
upon the repreſentation of the clergy are equally in- 
e fignificant, The biſhops and abbots did not fit with 
the lords as deputies of the clergy: that idea is in- 
5 5 conſiſtent with the nature and conſtitution of that 
| houſe: they ſat there, like the lay peers, by virtue of 
8 their baronies. And if is apparent that the inferior 
_* -  elergy were not fully repreſented in the lower houſe, 
x but in che convocation. Elſe how could they be ex- 
1 om Mt ©, or al OR o. tax r ga 
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ing every t thing. It muſt Pang the concurrence of the ; 
people to eſtabliſh this omnipotence; eiſe it would be 


arbitrary. and uncontroula e; and uncontrouled 
power is as da ous in à {mall body 
4 ſingie individual. This riglit of taxing them · 
ſelvrs, which- the :coloniſts: derive-:frorh the {ame 
ſource as the 8 is one of theſe fac oints, 


vhich a parliament cannot wirhout 4 touchi 
By this 8 of 


8. 


benefit, not the prejudice of the fubject. Theſe 


| charters they accepted through mere neceſſity; and, as 
ite was not of their creation, they cannot be obliga- 


tary i the e ceaſing with the neceſſity, which 


was ita parent. But, ae de bound by theſe char- 
ters, they are only bound to. that allegiance, which the 
-  fipremie head of the realm may claim indiſcriminately 


from all ſubjects. Being originally expelled out of their 


native country by civil and religious perſecution, they 
ſettled their preſent abodes at their owh riſk. and ex- 


pence ;: all ties therefore, except thoſe common to all 
: mankind; were diſſolved between them and her: obedi- 


ence ind; _ tection being e e duties, they were 
abſolved from the former, as neglected the latter. 


What can be more abſurd than that the legiſlature, which 


had not power to ſhield them from the violence of the 
cron, ſhauld claim from them that ſubmiſſion; 
which it would itſelf refuſe to any other claimant?, 


When the people of Britain contended with tyrants,” | 


it could not be with a view of copying their uſurpa- 


can is: eee WY 


yof men as in 


right," the charters of the colonies are, 
like all' other crown- grants, to be interpreted for the 


. = If liberty be the juſt tight of thoſe,” who hae 


ſenſe enough to know its er and courage. enov 
to undergo ca danger and fatigue for its preſerva- 


tion or recovery, the Americans have a better claim to 
it than the Engliſh; fiance, beſides facing in the wilds. . 
of America, enemies much more dreadful than any to 


be 8 the friends of adence in the; 
* * e 1 
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* fields of Britain, they had not only renounced: their 
native country and all its tender endearments, ſo con- 


fury of winds and waves, run the riſk of periſhi 
1 W. famine. If, in the firſt years of th — 


nial to the human mind, but braved all the perils and 
N of à long voyage, and, after 5 we 


* _ exiſtence; one of the colonies was guilty. of ſome in- 


5 5 temperate fallies, and all were expoſed to enemies, 
; wa obliged them" to requeſt aſſiſtanee from the 
Engliſh, that neceffity was mo ſuperſeded by their 
own internal ſtrength. Whatever! ſupport England 


gave in their infancy, it muſt have given from mo- 


tives of humanity and fraternal affection, or with a 


+ - view of being one day repaidz and not as the price 


. _of their liberty, and independence. At leaſt, the co- 


| Jonies cannot be fuppoſed-to have accepted it on any 
| Sther terms; as ſlavery, to which they. have ſuch- aw 
| unconquerable averſion in every ſhape, muſt have been 


doubhy odious to them from tlie hands of a preſumed, 
but inſidious, friend; If the former were the motives, 
1 | have they not always diſcouered the ſtrongeſt gratitude? 


If the latter, have they not made ample returns by 


Akual affiſtance, and by che balance acerding: fm 


the many reſtrictions; laid on their trade? It is only 
wcwing to müſinformation, that we lay to their charge 
te expence of the laſt war, which indeed took its 


riſe in America, but was entirely a Britiſh quarrel, or 


rather a contention with France for Empire. The 


Americans had no diſputes with the French or In- 


C dians, either about the limits of Nova Scotia, or the 


- Territories on the Ohio. - Till the defeat of Braddock 


they were never attacked; and the reaſon is evident; 
they are nöt concerned in the Indian trade; it is en- 


tirely: carried on by Britiſh merchants, and with Britiſh.” 


manufattuires. The coloniſts are chiefly farmers and 
: ny article, which they raiſe, is an ob- 
: er © commerce with- the „ So that the war. 
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purely: Britiſh, had nothing American in it but the 
name and ſcene of action. Vet the different provinces 
contributed large ly towards. bringing, It to a happy 

_ tonclaſton ; and were as forward in ir ende-rourh. 
to render the Britiſh arms triumphant; / as they Were, 
when they ſent three thouſand men to aſſiſt in the ex- 
pn againft Carthagena, and as: they: will always 
wherever the intereſt of the Britiſh: Empire is 

eerned. Their paſt con 
no diſtinction of wars, but are e willing to 
Vith the head of the Empire as far oo they power: ex> 


tends. Had the firſt inhabitants of the colonies res - 


nounced all connection with the mother: country, they 
| mighthave renounced theiroriginal right hy poſitive in. 
ſtitution, but not that derived from nature. Buras the 
emigrated under the authority of the crown, and with 
the national ſanction, they quitted 1 in poſſeſ- 


. fion of this great privilege 1 virtue of both princir | 
2 


ples. Rs chey fled from tlie heavy hand of power, 
10 elimes which they hoped to find more friendly to 
heir principles of civil and feligious liberty, it has 
been univerſally received as law, that acts of | pare 
ent, and particularly thoſe which ſpecify any pe- 
Aalty, are are not binding on the colonies, unleis they are 
particularly named. The inhabitants of the colonies 
once removed from the domeſtic legiſlation of Bri- 
tain, are no more dependent on it in the general ſyſtemm 
chan the Iſle of Man is, or than, in the feudal fyſtern 
many ſubordinate principalities were dependent an the 
 qurifdiction of the lad paramount, to whom they 
owed only a limited obedience. We mean not 
 whatchas been ſaid to deny Britain the right of ia 
external duties and reſtrictions on their commerce. 
To theſe they voluntarily ſubmit, becauſe they eſteem 
chem neceſſary to the trade carried on with us; and 
becauſe the colonies of all the maritime powers in 


Europe ſtand. in the ſame predicament. The duties 
5 8 8 the poſt being ſolely calculated for their on inte- 
e 1 rather ä they 
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have always ncouraged on the ſatne principle. But 
before real internal tates can be juſtly impoſed upon 
them by the fupreme legiſlature, they muſt be repre- 


ſented in that afſembly+- an event, Which the! nature 
pf things and the order of providence have rendered 
-  Impratticable.” Nothing can he weaker. than to al- 
ledge, chat they are virtually repreſented, The Ame- 
= nicans cannot in that reſpe&-pretend to equal the Iriſh. 
Naoto the magy Engliſnmen pollefed of large 


eſtates and great places in Ireland, nor of their immediate 
deſcendents ſattled in that country, many Iriſh noble- 
men and gentlemen ſit in both houſes of parliament ; 

nad many more ſtill reſide in England. Ye, hotwith- 
195 ſtanding chi a ee e the parliament has 


"relinquiſhed all claims of taxing Ireland. Why ſhould 


 ___ Amexica be treated with more indignity? Becauſe they 
' have hitherto ſubmitted.tolaws enacted bythe. Britin 


Sarkament? They are no more affected by cheſe pre- 
” . eedents than the Engi are by their tamengſ under 
che dictates of the Tudom, or the rod of the Stuarts. 
Wut the fact is, that they pever did acquieſee 1nithe 
Parliaments right to tax them, The neſalutzons of 
the Virginian aſſemblies are clear and ſtrong againſt 
the energiſt of this arrogated power. Their: proteſts 
© may be ſeen in the journals of their houſe; and it is 
RP 5 probable that, upon en guy kt ſimilar acts may be 
 _ davnd in the records of the other proyvinees, It is 
Eo: "EE Tidt * lows: o advance that they Are Uke boroughs, 
Which have only a right: to make byerlaws, but are 


— 


4 


tatives: dhe colonies have none, and therefore cannot 
be bound by the acts of an alfembiy, of which chey 
make. no part. By the original conſtitution of their 
charters indeed, their laws muſt not, be, inconſiftent 
With thoſe of England: but this circumſtapce gives 
* the parliament, no, more authority over them, than if 
tte had lain under the ſame reſtraints with regard to 
| -helawsof Scotland, or of any other cguntry. Equally 
on their toleration of 
___  Qavery. 


£ 
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ſlavery. If they be judged on that account ines Able 
vel with' 
the ancient Romans, Spartans, and other nations, who' 


of legiſlation, they wil only be placed on a le 


were the moſt renowned for wiſdom and political 
knowledge. But had the parliament ever ſo good a 


. 


right to tax the colonies,” it has no right to impoſe 


taxes, which are in their conſequences attended with 


injuſtice and tyranny.” By the ſtamp=a& the proſe- 
| þ tra may bring an action eat the ſuppoſed de Heng. 
quent in a court ſituated at one extremity of Ame 
rica, though the treſpaſs was committed at che other 
extremity; at the diſtance perhaps of two thouſfünd 
miles: and yet the defendant, though heſbould"caſt 
- the: plaintiff, is entitled to no damages if che judge 
certifies that there was a probable ende 
ae Beſides, the judge has an evident inter 


in giving a verdict for the Plaintiff, as he is allowed a 


large ſhare of the penalties by way of eommimon. 
Was there ever an act ſo full of hr ori 467 totally 
ſubverſive of all law and juſtice : Could the moſt deſ- 
potic tyrant expect that the moſt abject vaſſals would: 
ſubmit to ſuch an humiliating yo yoke. l.. 
2 Notwithſtanding the force of theſe — the. - 
+ of taxation in its fulleſt extent, was declared in 
both houſes without a diviſion. The more ſober and 
ſenſible part of the men, who voted for this declara - 
tory act, did not embrace that meaſure ſõ much from 
any opinion of its future uſe in regular tanstien; as 
from a ſenſe of the evil conſequences, which Would 
ow from the contrary doctrine. They ſaw that the 
general reaſonings employed againſt chat power gave 
2 rude ſhock to our whole legiſlative right; and they” _ 
+ 4 imagined that it could not be yielded to any argu- 
ments without a virtual ſurrender of all our authority. 
If, ſaid they, this particular power of levying money 
in the colonies be not retained in our hands as a ſacred 
truſt to be uſed, not in the firſt inſtance for ſupply, 
but in the laſt exigence for controul, it ve Ba. f. 


what the prefiding * of Great Brizain, as the 
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D the arbitreſs and directreſs of the whole Empire, 
mult vaniſh into an empiy name, without energy or 
7 QPeration.z - -All--unity and ſubordination will be at an 
if the power be habitually.exerciſed, no trace f 
reedom: can remain to America. A great people, 
whoſe property is in all caſes, and without reſerve, at 
copy, diſpoſal-of another people at an immenſe diſtance, 
ann never be perſuaded that they live in the enjoyment 
af freedom. It will be no eaſy matter to ſhew to men 
in ſuch a ſtate, which of the uſual parts of the defini- 
uon or deſcription of a free people is applicable to 
| em; and it is neither wiſe nor pleaſant to attempt 
„„ to prove. that they have no right to be comprehended 
iz ſuch a deſcription; Whether all this be reconcilable 
N to. legal ſpeculation is a matter of little moment. It 
greconciled: in policy; and politics ought to be ad- 
i juſted not ta human reaſoning, but to human nature; 
of. which.;the"| reaſon is but ers, 1 by no means 


5 egreateſt part, "of 
Bo | the Jn if 16d of which had We e at: 
a. reſolutions on which the foregoing bill was grounded, 

ad alſo paſſed anotlier for the repeal of the ſtamp act. 
8 But the oppoſition, far from being diſcouraged, 
o gather new ſtrength; from the late act. So. 
many. inſtances of the inexpediency of taxing the 

Americans had already occurred, that the tion 
:controvertible.': They changed. therefore 
| their ground; and founded their defence upon the bill 

for —— dependency of the colonies. Accord- 
ing to them, the total repeal of the ſtamp- act, while 
ſuch an outrageous: reſiſtance continued, would not 
only leſſen ohr authority; but render it contemptible. 

Such ſubmiſſion of the ſupreme legiſlature to ſubor- 
| dinate provincial aſſemblies, eſtabliſhed only by pre- 

_ rogatives which had no ſuch powers to beſtow, will. 
diſcoxer ſo much weakneſs and timidity, as will ne- 
coeſſarily breed freſh inſults, and produce in the end a 
total ſeparation. The power of taxation is the moſt 

ende! branch of, al OO 1¹ Ys and. it cap nat be: 


equally 


* 4. 
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y and impartially exerciſed, if taxes are not ex- 
to all the members of the ſtate, in propor- 


tion to — abilities. Suffer a part to re- 


main exempted from their ſhare of choſe burdens, 


| Which public exigeneies require to be impoſed on : 


the whole, and you deſtroy by your partiality that 


confidence, on Which all government ſhould be found 


ed. It is in vain that you aſſert the inability of the 
cColoniſts to comply with the terms of the ſtamp- act. 
The ſtate of their finances overturns your argument. 
Of the debt contracted in the laſt war, they have in 
three years payed off 1, ) 55, oool. and the remain- 

ing 763, oo0l. will be diſcharged in the courſe of two 


years more. What other proofs are wanting to ſhew 


that they are able, though not willing, to eaſe the 


mother- country of her heavy burdens? Nothing 
could be more fatal to the colonies than the parlia- 


ment's renunciation of its authority, which from 


long uſage has become conſtitutional; a total diſſo- 
lution of government would enſue. It is eaſy to fore- 
| ſee, that from the diſcordant heterogeneous prinri- 


8 of which their different governments are com- 


Poſed, there would be no end to feuds and factions, 


when there exiſted no power of ſufficient force or au- 
thority toterminate their mutual differences. A new 
form of government, or ſubjection to a foreign yoke, 


. muſt be the neceſſary: conſequence. At any rate they 
will havercreaſom to lament the hour, in which: they 

er dependence on parliament, whoſe au- 
 thority, has hitherto rendered their own governments 
extremely mild to the ſubject, and at the ſame time 
ſecured them from the heavy hand of the executive 


power, which in conſequence of this new plan will . 
find it an eaſy matter to turn the arms of one province 


againſt another, and in the N to involve them _ 
in the ſame general ſlavery. eee e oR4 


The miniſtry argued with more e and convie- 


Aueh for 5 


: tion. We have, Bid: they, ſufficiently pr 


the honour, is ET 
EN * N 


7 


A uube can be entertained of ſucceſs 


the declaratory act, which . eee icin un 
7 lead —— of eos: timidityg andiconſe- 
quently from any freſh” infults, excited by the inſo- 
dence of ſuceeſs. We 3 admit the propriety of 
levying on the whole: empire ern ſhare of 
the general expence: but the heavy debt | 
by che Americans, in the courſe of the war, demon- 
 Nrates chat they have not been wanting in that point. 
The act of parliament; by which, part of their dif- 
burſements has been fince refunded, unanſwerably 
Proves, that you were of opinion that they had con- 
tributed "beyond their abilities.” As to any dangers 
ariſing from their various governments, and the want 
of an umpire to ſettle their differences, they will 
truſt to their frown wiſdom and proweſs rather than 
ſubmit to a maſter. Hitherto they have had little 
oOccaſion to apply to an intermediate power. Having 
weathered the qtorm in their infancy, can you expect 
dc perſuade them that they will not prove ae - 
1 their manhood?” This remarkable in- 
7 fition-of parliament in their concerns, has not 
impreſſed on their minds the moſt favourable ideas of 
its juſtice or wiſdom. Their diſobedience to this act 
is univerſal. Nothing therefore but a ſtrong mili- 
tary, as well as naval force, can reduce the ſeditious 
to reaſon. Nor will it be ſufficient to ſendd it to one 
place: every province of America muſt be traverſed 
und ſubdued. Were ſuch a meafure embraced, little 
A year or two, 
would: complete theconqueſt. And, if the 
| M was about reducing a foreign nation; a caſe, 
in 1 which eyerys ſucceſsful ſtroke would add to our 
power, and take from that of a rival, a juſt war, with 
ſuch / undiſputed ſuper iority, would. certainly be an 
- - adviſcable undertaking. But four millions of debt 
due to our merchants from the Americans, the total 
 ceflation: of à trade, annually worth four mil- 


. 1 e foreign traffick, much home 


Nanu u ver capital revenue ariſing im gedli· 
ä . N y 


. 
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| ty from calony imports, and indeed the — 
oß all our tevenues materially depending on che ſame 
cauſe; all- theſe cireumſtances accumulated, are 
very weighty conſiderations, atleaſt well to he — 
"ol ; before-we. draw that ſword, which. even by its 
victeries muſt produce all the pernieious effects of-the 
greateſt werder defeats. Ho public eredit muſt 
uffer in ſuch a eriſis, needs not be told. If the con- 
dition of the nation, at the eloſe of the laſt foreign 
war, Was ſo deplorable as you repreſent it, -this civil 
war will be found a bad couch, on which to repoſe 
our wearied virtue, Far from being able to enter in- 
to ne plans of œconomy we mult launch into a new, 
a boundleſs, ſea of expence. Such an addition of 
debt, with ſuch a diminution of trade and revenue, will 
leave us in no want. of your dolorous lamentations 
to aggravate the picture of our diſtreſſes. Our trade 
at tis moment feels theſe miſchiefs to its vitals; and 
ve ought to ſympathiſe with the feelings of the whole 
body of our merchants. and manufacturers, whoſe 
numerous petitions uniformly declare that their trade 
is entirely at a ſtand, and that it will be totally - 
ruined, if this obnoxioug act be not repealed. 2 
any wiſe. ſenator: laugh at their univerſal alarm 4 
an ill- grounded or a pretended panic ? No; 
muſt allow great weight to their unanimous — 4 
in every commercial -queſtion;z nr will he. flight 
their advice in points relating to. the revenue. No- 5 
thing is more quickly or more deeply affected by 
taxes than trade; and, if an American tax afforded 
an real relief Ae no part of the < 
nity would be ſonner, or more materially, reliered 
by it than our merchants. But they well know. that 
our trade is more burdened by one penny raiſed in 
America than by three in England; and more than 
by ten, if that penny be raiſed. with the confuſion, 
murmurs and diſcontents of America. The colonies 
nere evidently founded in ſubſervience to our com- 
mere. Hence ihe: whole: Ee As our laws con 
iis / "4 | EI TR 


N 


PLE x 


* 
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erning them is a ſyſtem of ann: We "A 
eſtabliſhed a double monopoly, a monopoly of their 
whole import, which muſt be all from Great Britain, 
and a monopoly of their whole export, Which, as 
far as it can be of any ſervice to us, muſt be no 
where but to Great Britain. On the ſame: principle 
it was contrived that they ſhould ſend. us all their. 
products taw and in their firſt ſtate, and that they 
Aud receive all our goods in the laſt ſtage of ma- 
nufacture. Oan ſuck, a people be deemed a juſt ob- 
ject of taxation, or revenue l the original purpoſe 
of their” fouffdatisn muſt firſt be eluded, every re- 
ſtrictive trade-law muſt firſt have become uſeleſs. and 
ineffectual. The Americans are rather factors and 
ſervants to this iſland than ſubjects, who, being on 
an equal footing, ſhould bear an equal ſhare of pub- 
ne burdens. They are always in debt to our mer- 
N chants, becauſe the balance of trade, and conſe- 
+ "quently the courſe of exchange, is vaſtly: againſt 
. them. They have therefore much of the merchants. 
money to trade with as a capital. They are entruſted 
with many talents, and they do hot ide them in 
2 napkin: they return them ten- fold. Are they not 
. then to de ended as labourers to our merchants, 
. as tribbtaries to this kingdom? In this light they 
babe always appeared to every man converſant in com- 
5 « meret; and chere are tlie ſureſt grounds for concluding 
© that the greater the Tumms-are; with which they are 
ruſted by our merchants for improving their plan- | 
tations and ſtaple” commodities, the greater will be 
the 8 which: will acerue to this nation. 
at then can be more impolitie than to levy by an 
internal tax, in the laying of which we are, through 
our ignorance and diſtance, liable to commit ſo many 
Ment, oo _ by ch warn what- muſt e centre 


dtne ere „it is with 

dur — Our 1 ſailors, our een 1 They all 
| 1 we are 9 they che n 

an 
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ſnare of the profit remains ih dur 
hands. We have every thing but the petulium, with-" 
out which eveh ſlaves Will not work. What then ſhall 
we lay to thoſe reaſonings; which infer from the many 
reſtraints, under vhich we have already laid the colo- 
niſts, that they are to be ſubjected to all manner of 
reſtraints ? True policy and a little prudence would 
have taught us that we ought rather to compenſate ſo 
many reſtraints — * every indulgenee not incompatible 
with dur inte We have the management of a 
great empire compoſed of a vaſt maſs of heteroge- 
neous governments, all more or leſs free and popù lar 


in their forms, all to be kept in peace and out of con- 


ſpiracy with one another, and in ſubordination to this 
country: while the whole is pervaded by the ſpirit of 
an extenſive and intricate trading intereſt, always qua- 
lifying and often controuling every general idea of 
conſtitution and government. It is a great and dif- 
ficult object: heaven grant that we may have wiſdom 
and temper enough to manage it, as we ought. Its 
importance is infinite. Sixty two years ago our whole 
trade to the plantations exceeded but a few pounds 
in exports that, which we now carry on with the 
ſingle / iſland of Jamaica, and fell a third ſhort of it 
in the value of the imports. Our dealings with 
0 moſt of the European nations is but little encreaſed: 
and we have rivals in their trade. Our intercourſe 
th the colonies is a new world of commerce, which 
we have in a manner created. It is grown up to this 
magnitude within the memory of man; its parallel 


cannot be found in hiſtory, and it ſtands upon princi- 
Ples of its on: principles, that ought not to be 3 . 


ficed to any little conſideration of extòrted revenue; 
much leſs to a revenue like this, which is more fpecu-” 
lative than real, which is better calculated for enrich: 


ing a ſwarm of miniſterial creatures than for repleniſh- 


ing the —. A Wee vaſt extent of the country, and 
he temptations de 1 to wa 
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mult render. ſuch+;2-npmbet-of /calleQors : neceffary, 

chat, after they 8 hardly the value bf a pep- 
pereorn will reach the, Enchequer. And, What is 
worſe, ten times the amgunt of: the! tax will be raiſed 
on the Americans; a8 She great diſtance of the diſtri- 


\ butors of ſtamps e ablige them to take 2 
Journey, Which,,will colt them four or five pounds, 


the treaſurꝝ may gain : hence. Do you recol-· 
lect that che. ſuly ects ob this ſtion are the deſcen- 


1 of Engliſh menz men { x high and-free it, 


Tae it will neither be wiſe nor long practicable, to 


keep under a government made up . re- 
ſtraints, penalties and dagen in the eſtabliſhing of 
which they have no ſhare? People muſt be ruled in 
a manner Fi ceable.. vo their temper and diſpoſition; 
all people of: a free and independent cha- 

| he. Britiſh, colonift- muſt-ſee. ſomething, 
which. 5 diſtinguiſh him from the coloniſts of other 
nations. Will he therefore ſubmit, without murmur. 
aconftitutional; is at leaſt 
n He Eg; been ſenſible that he payed 
before his. fi 1 quota of public burdens. Where is 
the neceſſary or COnvERIFICE of life, which he did not 
receive from this iſland? Did he not therefore pay 
eyery tax, with which theſe neceſſaries and conve- 
N are loaded? Nothing is more evident. Not 
manufacture, not a ſingle article of commerce 
F an American port without being charged with 
our. faxes: for the; ſuppreſſion, of manufactures in 
that. country compriſes every ſpecies of taxes in one, 
and makes the coloniſts in reality the ſupporters of a 
ſhare of our public burdens. But What do we 
ay? ? "The ſuppreſſion of manufactures in that coun- 
try? Alas! t Was once the caſe, but is now ſo no 

= lg There Was a * when tenen and mis 
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to undo each other; ard in a ſtate of open- rivaliHips 
; It4s not che fault of the ſame; ſenators, if they arti nur 
L ſoon in a ſtate of open enmity» and) hoſtihry. The 
| evident tendeney of their-ſpeeches:is:focburry us int 
2 raſh-and violent counſols- But it is to be hope that 
p we have more-wiſdom;:-more knowledge than to 
E — thoſe breaches; which they have made or ta 
render incurable thoſe wounds, whichtheif folly cotads | - 
gan! or eee ber, 65 For ue er 


55 mata — in — eee. as 
A to chaſtiſeg as rebelllon, chat deſpair, which is aotally 
owidg tobtheir own blind hes and preclpitance- * — 
| 2 n conic ence of theſe arguments the ſtamp act 
3 but bot witham a; violent: — of 
houſes; eſpeciallyi:inj the Houſe of Lords, 
| on two pr were entered againſt it. The re- 
peal, however, gave great and uhiverſal ſatisfaction: 
| 211 parts of — nf winger Th Lg e the 
pernicious e next ep Was to 
Lays a bk: Aue ng thoſe who had incurred 85 Af Any 
H penalties inconſequenceof thetamp-act, and requir- 
ing compenſation to be made by the American aſſem- 
blias te thoſe, o had ſuffered — a a requiſi- 
tion with which; 0 ſome delay, they. thought 
proper to comply. The cyderæa 1 „ Which Was ſo 
odious to the Whole nation, was repealed, and anew 
duty entirely different in the mode of collection was 
ſuhſtituted in its place. General warrants, and the 
ſeiaure of papers; were declared illegal; 7 the old 
duties upon ouſes and windows were aboliſhed, the 
rates being ſettled, with much more equity a 0 to 
the lower and middling ranks of people. In conſe- 
quence of the knowledge of trade 88 by oe 
| e Sings W bes ee act 


8 f > 
To. noo vio oor * BY l 
- 


| their d 


| s E teen 
8 | e el 1 ate 
all —— ont ſeveral — undder cer- 


tuin reſtrictions, opened in differents parts of the Weſt- | 
Indies; und ſome new e 


made in tlie general 5 commerce with the 


colonies; — nh body impoſed, and fore 
5 removed, Which were "complained o of-as: re. clogs 


bythe merchants. nee Non: Saia | 285 
Thus had the miniftry-acquired no | 5 


the ſpirit of their fortipn 2Hegotiati ns They 1 


Y about the rfanſom of Manflla; a 


that, after having 


of the nation the duke ef Grafton Was ente fiſt 
Jord of the Treaſury, che eark of 'Shelburn& ſeeretary 


Flache wach Ruſſia:a:commiericalizreaty;-which:: 
| cured them che unanimoys thanks of our Ru Jak : 


merchants; and they: ſextled to the fatisfaction of the 


owners tfe long Conteſted affair of the Canada bills, 
oy to our re by che French government: 


he fortiſications of Dunkirk, which, inſtead of be- 
— they ſound in 2 ſtate of Yeparation, 


they ended te be deſtroyed; and they made u conſi- 


derable progreſs in aſjuſting our diſputes with Spain, 


beer 


hg like: Dunkirk; had been throng ſupinen 


* 
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(1760) Lc was nat ralfor thoſe, vho had not thorough 
ly conſidered the fluctuating 
fince the beginning | he ene reign;' to conclude 

e ſuch a ſtoriny winter with 
ſuch: Eclat, the py, KGxed ö abictenoveable 
| nindeceived:tothegreat furpriſe 


Unidity forget by their: predeceſſors | in office. is 


of ſtare, lord Camden 8 Charles Townfend 


| chancellor of the EXE] zeque r, and Pitt, Who was how 
privy ſeal. The moſt 
vine friends bs this ut pros e e 


Though ey believed melt — _ of 


Mate '6f* aAiiſtraon 
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ſupplying their place, they: could not help dra 


back —— ie: dereliction of the commons, 
his ac < * 


tance af a peerage 


8 


8 There was reaſonto ap- 
all his nicafures: — — 


dero 

| no-longer be bis ſupport; as the people/began to be 
jealous not only of his peerage and 

his new connections. BY 15 5 
Not long after the formation of che ne nl 
the diſtreſſes of the poor, from the Pr are of corn | 


and every other ſpecies of proviſions, became very ur- 


kets, and to ꝓuniſ certain individuals, hom they 


accuſed of ingrofling; foreſtalling, and other ill 
| irs cc the price of — | 


mation for enforcing the laws againſt 1 . 
ors, and engroſſers; a meaſure, by which Gu 


gent, and produced great and: general 


through the kingdom. Riots. and ſtumults; in 5 
25 in moſt popular 1 | 


were committed, ſoon followed. At firſt-the popus. 


commotions, great irre 


lace only undar̃took to lower and regulate the ria. 


yond their juſt rate. But this moderation did n. 


vere in conſequence diſpatched with a ſpecial 
ſion to try the delinquents, and ſeveral of the moſt 


examples were made; but moſt of them were repriev< 


ed; ſome eng. rranſported, ſome receiving « free | 
; pardon. oe 5 85 e 


In the mean time che privy n ved a p 


„ which was but too natural, was declared 


artificial. Beſides, the laws in queſtion were ſo darkly 
expreſſed, and fo difficultly executed, that little effect 
could. be expected from this ſtep but that of baniſhing 
Wan from the cs and MOTOR the Xe IE | 


which 


r Bur alſo 


aſt long. Heated by mutual commotion, they prαπu 
ceeded to the moſt enormous exceſſes: many lives 
were loſt in various places; and the magiſtrates were 
at length obliged to call in the military to the aid of 
the civil power; a meaſure, which ſoon diſperſed the 

rioters, and filled the Jails with priſoners. Judges | 


qutrageous leaders. were condemned to die. A few : 
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Abieh it gras intended to remedyi-; This trutii was 
| leo welleunderſtood thataio pains weieraker 20 enfaret 
- See op ar A 20 go. upon the j 
. __- Corngwasta „as welas | 
uſoo wheat in de Ae 5 
though abſolutcly-indifpenſible-at this zur 
dſteemedchy che md ingizery mote. 
+4 _ cauſe 9 were contrary to the better of the aw; 
= hic chag-fixed the price of wheat, when it could be 
legally; exported, at a higher rate than it) had ye 

: No authority therefore;;bur! that of Ne 
ae neee e benen eech ren. 
» «barge on corn! Fhe privy council; urged by 
DRECRIUTY, ventured, todifj withildw; andi to repeat 
one ef thoſe igrievances, agdiaft which: \Provi- 
fig: was made at the reyolution.->:Inbarde i 
Prev ent che eſtabliſhment of ſo dangeroma op preneganc; 

Aud to leave to poſterity a monument xi puniſh- 
pm 2 who thould 1 1 : 


ad: 
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Lan, it _ — bier as 75 the 
privy. council, or, What is the ſame, his majeſty, had 
inherent right of occaſionally: diſpenſing with law. 

* he amendment requiſite in this caſe produced ſome 

altercation. The 10 lords Chatham and Se . vindi- 
| _ cated the late exertion of the prerogative, not only on 
© x theprinciples of neceſſity, but likewiſe on thoſe ofright. 
Citing the words. of Locke, they: aſſerted, That it 
was ndigulous to ſuppoſe any ſtate without the power 
2 Tes for the public ſafety in great emergen- 
cies. This power muſt in all ſocieties be lodged 

7 where; and in ours it is lodged in the king. 

1 This doctrine is by no means ſubverſive of the ſecurity. 
"ES * eee or e tothe OHA « liberty: 


—— 
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as it can only be. juſtly reduced to practice on occa- 
tions of extreme neceſſity, when the parliament does 
not ſitiʒ and cannot be conveniently aſſembled. At 
0 any rate the evil cannot be very formidable; ſince at 
| © worſt-it is but forty days tyranny ; and there ſeems 
J to be but little. foundation. for indemnifying thoſe, i 
, who have only neglected the letter, in order the bet- 
ter to preſerve the ſpirit of the law.. | 
The -oppoſirion arraigned on this, occaGon;: both 
the. conduct and principles of the miniſtry. ee In the 
beginning of Auguſt; ſaid they, you received authen- 
tic intelligence of the ſtate of the harveſt, of the 
quantity of corn in the kingdom, and of the encreaſe 
of its price. In, ſhort, you became as thoroughly 
maſters of the ſubje&, as you. have been ever-fince 
that period. Why then did you not iſſue a procla- 
mation commanding the attendance of parliament on 
the day on which it was prorogued? The members 
would have had thirty days notice, and a ſhort ſeſſion 
might have ſaved you the appearance of encroaching 
on the conſtitution. But, as if you were reſolved to 
introduce diſcretionary. power, you iſſued an. ineffec- 
tual proclamation againſt foreſtallers, when the diſ- 
treſſes of the poor were riſen to the higheſt itch ; 
2 on the ſame day prorogued the parliament for che 
pace of near two months. This long, unſeaſonable, 
IF extraordinary prorogation prevented the parlia- 
ment from giving any advice with regard to importa- 
tion, or axportation. No legal proviſion could be 
made for-encreaſing. the ſtock of grain, for quelling 
riots, or quaſhing a-rebellion. Ang, after acting in 
this extraordinary manner, you align che impoſſi- 
it bility of convening; the Parliament, as the cauſe of 
laying the e.cmbargo..; Not, ſatisfied with theſe impo- 
litic, unconſtitutional, ſteps,:you juſtifx your conduct 
by, the doct ine of neceſlity, a principle on which all 
2 evil practices in the reigns of the Stuarts were de- 
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neceſſity to che petition of right, anti had procured 
the aſſent of the lords, à confefenee of the two houſes 
fruſtrared their intention; it being cleaflypreged that 
fach a falve muſt have enervated the whole law. If 
che plea of neceſſity is admitted, and che crown al- 
.- lowed to be the ſole jvage of that neceſſity, the power 


s unlimited; bees the. difcretion 'bf the Prince 


and his council may apply it in any inſtance: u cir- 
cumniſtance, b Which Alkerction would degenerare into 
Geſpotiſtn. Fer this feaſbn the wiſdom of the legiſla- 
ture has depri vel the crown of all diſcretionary power 
over ofitive laws, and emanecipated acks of parlia- 
ment from the royal prerogative. The power of fuſ- 
Penſion, which in other words is but'a temporary re- 
pPeal, reſides only in tke legiſlature, the ſupreme au- 
_ thority of the realm: che ſame power being neceſſary 
0 foſpend, and to enact laws. The receſs of parlia- 
ment, or the inconveniency of aſſembling it, are diſ- 
tinctions unknown to tlie conſtitution. As it is now 
modelled, it is Aways in being, always ready to be 
Ng, and chat in fo great a degree that an expired 
rliament revives, when it is 'neceffary, and andther 
is not 'choſen. - And, "though" parliaments were not 
ammmoertal, Their acts never iNeep'; "hey are not to be 
eee ing into a fanckuaty: ne, not even that of 
meeeſſity hite theylexiſt, they eee. 
At all tines; in all Places and to All. 
moſe of che iegecutve power afe e 
Fraritaneous: Uulefs therefore it ean beproved that, 
us ſoon"as the pitlidmentis proregued; "the ring oc- 
cupics Ng Places und -eortnnestheoþvrericn ef its 
Acts, he Cafinst leg Sally Jufpend any wee ant hecan 


7 ela, 7 "The! „ Land Ne, as 


Was the futject, is as früch 
he recess a8 iR the ſofſion of parzamegt; becan 
ins point of time, nor emergeiit teirenhiltinee can 
= che eonſtitution, or erente u dg net ande. 
Gently inherent: Theſe 11 Atem of 
eee. ** ed; but" 
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. and there is no ſugh prerogative in any hour or mo- 
ment of time as veſts the ſemblance of a legiſlative | 
power in the king. If; the crown has a legal right to 
Parent d- or violate one law, it muſt have the ſame 
light to violate another and another, till the whole | 
yitem of pur juriſprudence is overturned... No true 
_ diſtin&tion can be made N crown's ſuſpend- 
| ing ower and its claim to raiſe money without. the 
| conſent of parliament. They are exactly ſimilar, 
and 8 n the very ſame ground. They were 
born and Bee together; and it was hoped that they. 
kad been buried at the revolution without all power 
_ of reſurrection. If any differencę o ie to he mage . 
2 the antiquated. claim of raifing' money .by , 
| a, 8 aud that of diſpenſing - peg the laws, ſt | 
be made in favour of the former; ; the latter 
: Feng the more dangerous of the two, as it is general 
and includes the whole. As neither of them ever 
belonged to the crown, no doctrine is admiſũble, that 
gives them any cbuntenance. The preſent diſting- 
| Gons are only alleviations to ſweeten a 2 eg 2 
would be too nauſoons without- ſome qualification. 
The ſafety of the king, and the'ſecurity'of the people, 
ender it neceſſary for us to ſhut up every avenue to 
tyranny; that,, as it has hitherto been; ſo it may con- 
tinue to be, the diſtingpiſning charafteriſtie-of our 
Kings, 1 their auc 18 the authority”: ae © 
laws, and that they, reign over freemen, apt. over 
flaves. Were: the doctrine of ſuſpenti he plea 
of neceſſity once admitted as conftimtional, che Vo- 
lution copid be called 'pothing but a ſucceſs ful Taba | 
Lon, or. a lawleſs and wicked unvaſion: of the ri gies: 
al the crown; the bill of rights "would bechine f — oh 
.and-ſcandalous libel, an infamous impoſition both nn 
123 5 and James the ſecond could not 
ſaid: to abdlieated or AO but bod e 
been robbed af his crown.” . -. „ 1 # 
Theſe arguments Were — | 
inte a ws" Muck clan! 
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kraiſed a ing Chatham and Camden for aber the 
cauſe of the people, and renouncing thoſe principles, 
to which they owed their fortune and their fame. 
But it is queſtionable whether, in propoſing their ob- 
ions to the bill, they had any other view but that 
x fixing the laws relating to this point, on a founda- 
tion which could never more be ſhaken.” At leaſt 
their conduct, both before and ſince that period, ſuf- 
_ ficiently proves their attachment to the conſtitution, 
and that, if they went aſtray at that juncture, they 
did not go aſtray from an evil intention. we 
The convulſions produced by the ſtamp act in 
America, left behind them ill humours, whic 1 all the 
lenity and condeſcenſion of the Britiſh parliament 
could not entirely remove. As if the many private 
acts of outrage, and marks of diſreſpect ſhewn by 
them on many occaſions, were not ſufficient, the af- 
ſembiy of New York came to a reſolution of paying 
no regard to an act of the laſt ſeſſion, by which they 
were enjoined to ſupply the troops with neceſſaries in 
their quarters. They made new regulations, by which 
the requiſite proviſions were Parked necctding to their 
own fancy: a clear proof that they meant to Perſlt in 
'rheir reſolution of acknowledging no dependence on 
a 0 reme legiſlature. This affair being laid before 
th houſes,” caGoned many debares ; ' and ſome ri- 
3 meaſures, were propoſed. The general O F 
nion, however, was to bring them to temper an 
"ſenſe of their Auty by acts of moderation; th 
Abe at once ſupport the authority of Britain, and 
. e inflammation of that ſpirit of diſcontent, 
© which Vas already too prevalent in America. Upon 
" theſe principles, was enacted a law, by which the go- 
vernor, council and aſſembly of New Vork, were 
. prohibited to paſs any act, till they had in every re- 
| Eo complieck wich tlie requiſition of parliament: a 
ep, which, though confined to one colony, was 2 
"Jeflon: to all the reſt, and ſhewed their As; 2281 
L * to the e ſupreme Jegillarure. ” 33 . 
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It had been hitherto uſual to take off, on the re- 
turn of peace, any addition that happened to be made 
to the land- tax for ye en ok 2 War. But, as the 
enormous expences incurred in the courſe of the laſt 
ſtruggle with our rivals, were already a heavy burden 
on the manufacturing Pärt of the nation, it was 
thought more prudent at its concluſion to continue 
the land- tax at four ſhillings in the pound, than by +: 
taxing the neceſſaries of life to encreaſe the diſtreſſes 5 85 
of the poor. Hence the whole land tax began no 
to be conſidered as a part of the ſettled revemue, that 
was to anſwer the current ſervices of the year. Some 

of the miniſters were ſtrongly inclined to perpetuate 

this plan, -in order to increaſe the ſinking fund, and 
pay off the national debt. 2 the country intereſt; 

influenced by a temporary advantage, and pro 3 
no doubt, to lay up a ſtock of popularity 1 3 
approaching election, carried the reduction of this ; 
tax to three ſhillings in the poun by a conſiderable 
majority. "This is BT: to be, the firſt money- hill, in 

which any miniſter ſince the revolution has been d 

appointed, and, though falſely, it was feckoned a 
ſymptom Ie fatal weakneſs: The ſom. total of the hes 
ſupplies amounted to aboye eight millions and a half; 

900,000 pounds being raiſed by redeemable CIs ©. 
at the rate of three per cent. and 609,000, pounds 
more by a lottery, which was held out as a Premium 

to the ſubſcribers to the annuities. The finking 
fund Was charged with the pa ment of the intereſt, 

Which was to be reſtored: to it by duties impoſed on 

: foreign linens, ſheeting, canvaſs, and Various 92 77 

7 articles. Several new revenue acts were : paſſed; b 

as none of them portended much harm or £0 000 8 

tlie kingdom, but, thoſe which affected America, they 

are ho proper object for hiſtory.” Few of theſe As 

3 advanced the public ſervice. © Some rather How” | 

4 ' Hiſhed than encreaſed the national revenue, anc 

5 others, though they added to the ſinking fund 1 in, one 

5 ſhape, took from 1 i in n ahother.. At leaſt it was 'ob= _ 
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Ficus, mat the duties laid upon glaſs, ten, Paper 
Aud Sher mianufactures impottec into America, inſt 
f Be attended with this confequence; 4s the balance 
trale was {6 much agaigft che eofoniſts, thar chey 
Vere always in debt to gur ' merchanrs, and were 
' blight t6 remir to Hritain alf the ſpecle flowing in 
Ys 0 et them from out fogat iflands add RoW fore 5 
1 nerles; fo that for want of ca for-the e 
85 Fg NY they were forced to make uſe princi- 
45 b er- money : 
The ER ll be 1 to alk, Rout foek in impotiric 
taves came to be eftablithed during the adminiſt! | 
| 3 the earl of Chatham, HD Pack given fuck diſtin- 
Fulle proofs of his talents, Let him know then 
2 5 to the rep arable misfoltune of this kingdom, 
5 ho forts ge the heit. Soon after the open- 
. be 90 8 ſeſſion, he was ſeized with a diforder, W ch 5 
. ed hith to reti 3 to 153 ind to leave tlie fupreme 
: ot jon of affairs 
gr forward and affuming. g. Conſcidus that the public had 
baut lleele confidence in their abilitles, they pier nded 
8 to act un ler his auſpices, and declared in public and 


* cutrenee; when at the ſame time his health would | 
3 Perc bim to mix in their councils, or to apply 
che edge A his mind to the confidetation of the pub- 
| Hie affairs. He had, It is ctue, adviſed them to en- 
quite into the ſtate of the Eaſt India Company, and 
; turn their fur riſing fucceſſes to the ie 
the nation.. Bot the dangerous and long' llaeſs, : 
With which he x was haraſſed, prevented h him + The po 
- Ying thator any other plan into execution. The reſt 
. Ot the © king's. ſervants, however, ima wht that they 6 


Buiy wanted his name, ventured to fi the outlines, 
25 RP he had traced; and Wee, + ik they walk- 
ed upo If, Known. ground, 1 the ſame time that they | 

. aplickh enoteca their inability to manage 
Kan . 2 9K of e Son, 
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The ya& poſleſſions of the Ez India Company | 
general, ang. the upracaſe property acquired by its, 
ſeryants. in particular, rouled the attention of the na- 


tion. It was perceived that their affairs were not only | 


in a flauriſhing Condition, but promlled, e 
iferences, which had firſt ariſen between their ſer- 


4 opoſals were. therefore made to ſtrip them gf thoſe _ 


- 2 ; the company's charters, rights, and con- 


eager. Da 


q 
2» 


| e of future adventurers. . 


The directors ſaw. matters in a 


_ » Expenlive-- 
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8 . of our military operations ? Out profits 
are comparatively remote and | precarious, while our 
debts are urgent and certain. Bo nor juſtice then and 
good. policy concur in recommending the previous 
Aiſcharge of our incumbrances, ere we think of 
enjoying our profits? Recall the tranſactions of the 
memorable South- ſea year, and conſider the pernicious 
effects of the fraudulent arts then uſed for ralſing the | 
SY value of that ſtock. Will not this premature attempt 
be attended with firnilar conſequences ? A conſidera- 
. ble augmentation "of dividend will raiſe the fice of our 
42 fund to an extr nt height, at whic it cannot 
poſſibly be ſu 18 Thus freſh fuel will be added 
to the ardor for gaming, 2 wider field wilt be opened 
= ſtock- jobbjn 180 all the myſterious. iniquities of 
Change "Ale 7557 y your precipitance ou nh create 2 
new Booth. e bubble. which will burſt 
Kt As tlie directors were afraid IN gu- 
ments would not appear entirely conclufive'ty The pro- 
pPftietprs, they made uſe of a ſtratagem to carry their 
| 7295 At the very opening g of the midſummer court, 
- one of their friends made a motion for encreafing the 
_ dividend to eight per cent. and immediately withdrew 
che inſtance of the proprietors, who were by this 
* prevented from bringing che affair ary more into 
ion; ſuch a procedure being 5 5 the eſta- 
| Alice Lexus of & e court. 
Abe othet party exclaimed loudly againſt this i ini- 
| juitous” mea ſure, and expoſed the Vaßfurche of the 
guments. e Nothing, ſaid. they, can be 
2 greater, hardſhip chan the preſent ſcheme.” Many 
pf rhe pro 1 Whoſe mone lay in the hands of 
- - me EAI” the moſt dangerous periods of the 
Var, may now through necefſ 5 5 forced to difpbſe 
8 1 their ſtock without the ſmalleſt e comp penſucion for 
the great. riſks which they have run. New men, b 
EC. whether natives or foreigners, will reap ke froits, tc | 
wich the old proprietors are ſo juſtly entitled; as i 
i | marketable N of i always depends! upon the 
A art 
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divi idend, vhich it yields. That the poſſeſſors f pro- | 
perty ſhould be the only perſons, wo can derive no 
advantage fromm it, is a novelty peculiar to the preſent 
juncture- This cautious ceconomy of the directors 
would, however, he the lefs ſtrange, were it not con- 
fined ſolely to the proprietors. A motion for making: 
a profuſe grant of chree hundred thouſand pounds to 
lord Clive they adopted with the greateſt eagerneſs. 
How ſhall we-reconcile ſuch oppoſite extremes? Do 
they mean to monopoliſe the riches of the company, 
and by grinding our faces to ſwell their own enormous 
heaps? It is alledged that our debts will no eee e | 
augmentation of dividend. ” Can any reaſoning” be 
more futile and abſurd? While we continue a com- 
mercial company, we muſt by the nature of things, and! 
ke all other merchants, owe large ſums of money- 
But our credit is good: our creditors think their money 
ſo well laid out that they fear nothing ſo much as the pay- 
ment of it. Do you demand a proof? Our bonds bear 
a premium, ſo chat they may be ſold for more than the 
original debt. The Dutch Eaſt India company divide 
twenty per cent. upon their cap tal; and yet they feel no 
hock. Why ſhould we not imitate their example, wien 
ny flefſions and revenues ate greatly ſuperior to an 
hich they can boaft? The invidious mention of the 
Sten bubble recoils, like alb their other argu- 
ments, upon the heads of the party, by which it Was 
advanced. That whole ſcheme was a baſeleſs fabric; 
and the high price of ſtock was founded on the chi- 
meras of diſtempered brains; its whole ſucceſs there- 
fore depended on the weakneſs and avarice of the peo- 
ple, ho were the engines, with wich che projet Kors 
worked. Nothing, on the contrary, can be better 
aſcertained than the property pf the company; nothing 
therefore can be more equitable than that the owners 
_ hbuld be able, whenever they think proper, to dif-. 
poſe of itat the full and real value. The intrinſievalue 7 
of our ſtock being thus aſcertained; and known to ever 
buyer and ſeller, by the dividend, which lit pa 175 
there will be little room left ſor Rrock-jobbing t- 8 
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hope 


{ 


os tne R EICON os - 1 
Lopes el eee ee eee ee ſub- 


bc. Bw the uncertainty 3 the preſent 


mode ef conduct operates ſo ſtrongly —15 variouſly 
upon the minds 8 5 the public e never was ſuch 
great fluctuatien in hat price, and the pernicious in- 
_ fluence. of Rock-jobbing was never more ſenſibly felt. 
And ei ch is more evident. than that, while this 
| on continues, the any will ſuffer, and 
tte direction gain: their want of intelligence being as 
fatal ee Wetken knenledge of every ſecret 
Is, beneficial to the 
While theſe Points: ere agitated. b the Eaft - 5:8 
campany, their affairs were under the conſideration 


of a committee of the Houfe of Commons, which 


| had ordered copies of their chaxters, grants, and 
correſpondence with their ſervants. to be produced. 
An exact ſtate of their reyenues, and of the expence 
| incurred. by government in their behalf, was likewiſe 
0 nded; and in the courſe. of the vialent debates. 
eceaſioned, by the jealouſy of private right and 1 2 5 
lie liberty on the one hand, and the eagerneſs 
 heving the burthened finances of the 2 —_ 
ether, an order was made for printing the Eaſt India 
Papers. But at the inſtance of he court of directors, 
who repreſented this ſtep as injurious not only to indi- 
viduals but to the whole een the order was 


5 . countermanded. 


This minute ſerutiny ſeems to baye ſprung from 
| this cauſe. The company had for ſome time ſoli- 
cited the miniſtry, for a negotiation, by which they 
5 e to ta of wag liberally. for ſome commercial advan- 
= the renewal of their charter. Such 
had b been: a rat the-method of bargaining with that 
bedy, which, as it had obtained i wh leaſes of 
its monopoly, had been obliged ue to apply 
is government for a new. agreement. ., On theſe o- 
_  eakions the two parties acted on the true 5 iples of 
credit: not as government and ſubject, but as equal 
. dealers, they always conſulted their mutual advan- 
| mr pa eee * which the dane 5 
erive 
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derived unſpeakable. denefit.. At this juncture new 
ideas prevailod. The miniſtry, inſtead of lifening 


to the propoſals of the company, choſe in the name 


_ of the crown to ſet up a claim to their poſſeſſions,” 


The original ſeems to have been to prevail on 
the Houſe ef Commons to compliment the crown 


with a fort of juridieal declaration of a title to the 


company s Indian acquiſitions, which the crown, on 


its part, was to beſtow with the greateſt generoſiry 


on the public. Then it would be 9 on the 


Houſe of Commons: to be in their turn liberal and 


grateful to the crown, The civil liſt debts were to be 
Payed off, with perhaps no ſmall augmentation of in- 


come. All this ſcheme was to be conducted on the 


moſt public ſpirited principles, and with a politeneſs 
and mutual interchange of good offices, which could 


not but have charmed. And, what was belt. of all, 


' theſe reciprocal civilities were not to coſt a rs: aj 

expence to either of the kind and obliging | 
the Eaſt India company was to be covered with 5 
my and diſgrace, | and at the fame. time to bear the 
8 charge. 


In conſequence af this. diſintereſted plan he: ter- 


tors of a parliamentary enquiry were hung over their 
heads. The parliament was aſſerted to be a 

tent judicature for trying the queſtion. But, jeſt 
this aſſumed judicial character ſhould chance to beget 
certain ſtubborn ideas of law and juſtice, it was urg- 


ed that the judicature was arbitrary, and ought not to 


. 


determine by the rules of law, but by their ſenſe of 


policy and expedience. Nothing could exceed the 


iolence of ſome of the managers, except their im- 
potence. Bewildered by their paſſions, and by their 


want of knowledge, or Nea of the ſubject, 


they deviated from their object as they advanced. 


Hence all things fell into confuſion. The miniſters 
accuſed and diſclaimed one another. They ſuſpended _ 


violence and ſhrunk from treaty, They no longer 
Argued that the company had by their charters na 
Fight to * that 1 territories in the La it 

: 2 e 
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of a combine corporation were improper and danger- | 
__ ous, and that, if it were even legally and politically 
right chat they ſhould hold theſe territories; yet the 


vaſt expence incurred by government in their defence 


gave it a fair and equitable title to their revenues. 


Theſe topics, which were che grand engines, with N 


| which the company was to be overturned,” were now | 


"np and "ſome weight was allowed to the argu- 
ments of the oppoſite party, "who e forne 
reverence for the conſtitution. 

-$ If the crown, faid they, has vs to itſelf any 
right to their territorial acquiſitions, point out that 
article of their charter, in which it 18 fl eified. With 
all your induſtry you have not yet diſcovered it; nor 
would you ever hive ſuſpected its exiſtence, if the ſur- 
Priſing riches of the company had not awaked your 
aàvarice. But in the ardor of your rapacity you ſhould 
pay a little attention to law and juſtice; elſe you may 


poſſibly; overſhoot the mark, and miſs the object of 


your orga The company purchaſed its charter 


frorm tlie public, and the grant is confirmed by act of 
parliament. Would you violate the puhlic faith, and 


make a ſacrifice of private property to your inordinate 
_ paſſions? Cannot you without envy behold any body of 
men thriving in the empire? Muſt you engroſs every 
lucrative” branch of buſineſs, and for your private 
emolument ruin our trade to India, as you did our 
trade to America ? If the crown has any juſt right to 
the conqueſts in India; the courts of law are open for 
the trial of its claim. The Houſe of Commons is not 
= the conſtitution the interpreter” of the law, or the 
decider of legal rights; and ſhould it ever aſſume 


fuch a power, it would prove of the moſt pernicious 


conſequence to the liberties of Great Britain. What- 
ever has been expended by government has been more 


f 


than repayed by the cuſtoms accruing from merchan- 
die imported and exported by the company; and if 


any thing was wanting to confirm their title to their 


cp rene the vail pang hes _—_ 95 and 
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the great riſks," which they run, would be ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh it beyond a doubt. The diſburſements 
of government were comparatively inconſiderable; 
and it would be much more fair and -honourable to 
deſire the company to refund them than ſeize upon 
their whole property, like the lion in the fable, Who, 
having juſtly ſeized on a fourth ſhare of the prize, 
| ſtretched: out his paws to all the reſt, and chrekeened 
vengeance to all oppoſers. 

In this fituation ſtood matters, when ga $i IO : | 
members of the company were given to underſtand 7 
that this hoſtile proceeding was only intended tofright- ; 
en them into conceſſions; and that the government _ | 
was far from any thoughts of ſeizing upon their poſ- | = 
ſeſſions. Adminiſtration, they ſaid, was ſenſible that 
the idea was. in every light full of abſurdity; and 
that ſuch” a ſeizure was not more out of their power 
than remote from their wiſhes; and therefore, if the 
company would come in a liberal manner to the houſe 
that they could not fail of bringing this eis che 
buſineſs to a ſpeedy concluſion, and of e 
"ay to an advantageous'trea | 

On this hint the company . ; king; came at 5 
"once to the reſolution of getting rid of the embarraſ- _ 

: ment occaſioned by the complication of their trade 
with their revenue; a ſtep, which deſpoiled them of 

their beſt defenſrye armour, and put them at once into 
the power of adminiſtration. For this purpoſe they 

threy their whole ſtock of every kind, their revenue, 

their trade, and even their debt from government, 

into one fund, which on the ſureſt grounds they con- 

"cluded Would amount to goo, ooo pounds, and v wi hal 
leave a large ſurplus for the payment of debt. This 
ſum they agreed to divide into two equal portions, BY 
one for themſelves, and the other for government: 

' ſtipulation; by which their dividend was annbally 

augmented only by 80, 00 pounds. They ought ro 
have received from the public 120, ooo pounds for | 
St Hence all, that 1 red Ny 
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ſerved to themſelves from their veſt revenues, from 
their extenſive trade, and in conſideration of the great 
_ riſks and mighty expences, which purchaſed theſe ad- 


| Vantages, amounted to no more than 280, oo pounds. 


From this propoſal, which by themſelves was. 


- eſteemed liberal, they expected the higheſt applauſes. 
heir reception, however, was very different from 
their expectations. When they brought their plan to 
the Houſe of Commons, the offer of 400,000 pounds. 


was very wellrelifhed ; nor were any material objections 


the 


made to the advantages in trade, which they ſought. 
The bargain was finally concluded on theſe terms for 
of two years. But nothing could be more 
<iſgultful than the 80,000 pounds, which the pro- 
| divided among themſelves. A violent tem- 
| peſt of indignation and fury roſe againſt them. The: 
heads ef people turned. The company was held well 
able to pay 400, 00 pounds a year to government; 

but bankrupts, if they attempted to ſhare che fifth part 
among their own body. The reſolution, by which. 
they raiſed their dividend from ten to twelve and a 
half per cent. raiſed violent debates. A bill was 


brought into the houſe for reſcinding the act of the 
company, and confining their dividends to ten per 
cent. during the continuance of the temporary agree- 
ment made' with eme It was in vain that 


the proprietors engaged to bind themſelves from mak- 
ing any additional increaſe of dividend, till a new co- 


venant ſhould he framed, Certain obſeure placemen 


urged chat they could not afford a higher dividend 
without endangering theircredit;. that this regulation 
was neceſſary in order to put an ond tothe flustuation 
of that ſtack, which; if tolerated, weuld not -only 
encreaſe the pernicious. ſpirit of gaming, but would 
alſo prevent that riſe in. other ſtocks, which: was ſo 
neceffary towards reducing the intereſt of the national. 
debt; and that it was the only ſcheme far ſcouring. 
40 che public the annual ſum, michl it was alowed 
orci ns e . 
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The oppoſition contended that the bill was equally - 


 excoptionable in form and in ſubſtance :- in form, be- 
caufe it operated retroſpectively, and, without openly _ 
naming its object, reſcinded an act, which was entire- 


ly conformable to the conſtant uſage of the company: 
in ſubſtance, becauſe it was a law poſterior to the fact, 
and exerciſed an arbitrary dominion over a property, 
which had been managed according to la. 
Af we conſider, faid they, the Eaſt India company 
as a national object, and the members of it as obligei 
to anſwer to the public for their conduct, the dividend 


in queſtion ſeems not liable to any ſolid objection; 
ſor the only legal reſtriction upon their power to divide 
is, that the ſum total of all their debts do not exceed 


the value of the capital remaining undivided; and it 
_ by the cleareſt -evidence that the company's 
&s are amply ſufficient to diſcharge all their debts, 


and that, even after repaying cheir capital, there would 


remain a very large ſurplus. What reaſonable argu- 
ment then can be advanced againſt the company's 
act? Is it inexpedient? No: for it fixes the priee f 
Rock much nearer the real ſtandard than the reſeind- 
ing act, which arbitrarily confines it to ten per cent- 


and it muſt therefore be more favourable both to buyer 
and ſeller, as it prevents any fudden riſe or fall. The 


directors themſelves. acknowledged the ability of the 
company, and the proprietors after the mĩnuteſt ſeru- 


tiny were forced to dome to the ſame ooncluſion The 
affair has been conſidered and reconſidered; and the 
unanimity of the company was ſo great that there Was 
no diviſton. The parliament muſt now be equall 
 Enisfied; for no. caſe was ever mere clearly proved. — 


Every argument uſed to ſhew the impropriety of di- 
viding twelve and a half is equally coneluſive ogainft 
ten per cent. and indeed againſt every other divi 5 
finceat is hardly poſſible that during the exiſtenee of 
the eam nys heir debts ſhould” be all paid off, or 
ah ſuniclent to diſcharge under | 


* 
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is ies ſo dra as to to yield to a ay | 
and to;the public the moſt ample returns. All the 
: reaſonings, therefore, in favour of this bill being re- 
ducible to theſe two propoſitions, that the company 
ougght to pay off its debts, before a dividend takes place; 
and that a dividend ought to be made on a caſh ac- 
Count, what can be more evident than that the Whole 
: plan 1 is abſurd, ſince the principles of both are contra- 
dicted by the uniform practice of this and every other 
f company of merchants, that ever exiſted? However 
much you may be concerned for the company's credit, 
their creditors entertain no ſeruples on that head. Do 
you deſire a proof? It appears from-witneſſes that their | 
bonds, which not long ago bore a high premium, 
have now ſunk conſiderablſy in their value merely from 
the apprehenſion of their being diſcharged. This ar- 
: bitrary interpoſition of the legiſlature contrary to ſti- 
pPulation, in the affairs of a trading company guilty of 
no abuſe, except perhaps that of being too rich, is 
without example, and may be attended with very fa- 
. tal conſequences; as it tends to leſſen the idea o that 
: ſecurity, which has induced all Europe to depoſit i its 
money in the funds of Great Britain. Nor let it be 
imagined that this ſtep will fix the price of ſtock. 
The ſhort period, to which the reſtriction is confined, 
| cannot but enereaſe, inſtead of checking, the infamous 
Practices of the alley. The paſſions of men will be 
Warmly agitated during the ſummer by: ſpeculations 
on the probability of its expiration; or continuation at 
the opening of the next ſeſſions. The ignorant and 
5 2 are ſure to be the dupes of thoſe, who have 
the good fortune tobe in the: ſecret, and are wicked 


. enough to convert that circumſtance to their own ad- 


vantage. If, when that period arrives, the parliament 
continues the act in force, and thus/ aſſumes, a power 
1 5 of, occaſionally examining and regulating the compa- 
5 * affairs; it is | manifeſt that its ſpeedy diſſolution, 
as well as the diſſolution of all the other trading com- 
Panies, will be 3 to bewiſhed by every 


lover 
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controul they may not become engines of power in 
the hands of uſurping rulers. This bill has been in- 


: forms, which require a conference with the commons 
in matters affecting legal rights and private property. 
Were the propoſers convinced of its utility, would 
they proceed in this haſty, clandeſtine, and unconſti- 


proceeding on falfities. For what does it avail-to'af- 
ſert that the company has exceeded its legal powers of 
| borrowing on bonds, when it appears from the expreſs 


ſeribed limits, and that the parhament, by having the 
point frequently under conſideration, and ſtartin 


deavours to prove the inability of the company to make 
ſuch a dividend from the ſuppoſition that the public, 


ſitions. While the company is in poſſeſſion, and no 
elaim yet made, much leſs eſtabliſned, nothing can be 
more dangerous to the property of the ſuhject, rx—-xm 
more unbecoming the dignity, gravity, and juſtice of 


the public faith, the company enjoyed of making their 
own. dividends. Though the plain face of falls. o | 


reaſon and arithmetic, all the authority, parts and 355 
thoſe, ho had been chancellors of the exchequer ſince 


ſubordinate ſervants of the crown ſprung out of their 
; er A the lead, and * an N of ſome fort 
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lover of his country; that by this new and arbitrary 


troduced into the upper houſe contrary. to the uſual 


tutional manner? No; nor would they ground: their 


words of an act, that they have not exceeded the pre- 


no 
objection, entertained the fame ſentiments othat he 


as the company, who always underſtood them in this 


ſenſe? Such reaſoning is as abſurd as that, which en- 


not the company, is entitled to the territorial acqui- 


parliament, than to queſtion the legality of fuch a poſ- 
ſeſſion, and without wining GOES act as che 
cauſe were decided. . 


Notwithſtanding cheſe e 5 tuch was the dit. 


posen of the majority that they paſſed this bil, 


which ſuſpended for a year the right, which, under 


quence in the kingdom were againſt'it ;; though all 


the beginning of the reign, oppoſed it; yet certain 


18 1 of 
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e ſecret ſupport carried the bill with an high hand, 
leaving the ſecretary of ſtate and rhe chancellor of the 


exchequer in a very moderate minority. In this diſ- 
tracted firuation the managers of the meaſure did not - 


venture to propoſe the immediate payment of the civil 


liſt debts. The financiers were not in good humour 
enough, after ſuch a defeat by their own troops, to 

| co-operate in ſuch a ſcheme. An act was therefore 
made for locking up the money in the exchequer, till 
time and reconciliation ſhould. enable them to deter- 
mine how it ſhould be applied. An end was then put 
to this tedious ſeſſion, which had laſted the gm 

of the ſummer. _ 
Not long after this event end er of 
tho wachetfucel died: but this loſs was not deeply felt 
by the miniſtry; as he was not in a very cloſe or ami- 
cable connexion with his colleagues. It was neceſſary, 

however, to ſtrengthen their ſyſtem by ſome addition- 
al ſupport. Their neceſſities obliged them at firſt to 
counterfeit a negotiation with the marquis of Rock- 
ingham's party; but as they knew their political prin- 


ciples could never aſſimilate, a treaty was in the mean 


* concluded with the duke of Bedford and his 
friends. In conſequence of this coalition ſeveral changes 
took place. Lord North became chancellor of the 
exchequer, Thomas Townſend, joint pay maſter of the 
forces, earl Gower, lord preſident of the council, lord 
Weymouth, ſecretary of ſtate, Rigby, e eee een 1 
Ireland, and lord Hillſborough, ſecretary of ſtate for | 
che colonies; this place being created on his account. 
(1768) When the parliament met, the prineipal 4 
je& of the king's ſpeech was the relief of the poor, who 


©. ftillfelethediſtreſſesof dearth; This circumſtance made 


the nation believe that the miniſtry had prepared ſome | 
ſalutary plan for the approbation of the Jegiflture; 
But they were miſtaken: the miniſtry was N 
engaged in ſchemes of private emolument to thin 
much of the public. They were therefore heavily 
W when 1t- e that * ec, deine 
8 deͤeſirable, 


to be impracticable, was not only improper, but dan- 


gerous; as the people would naturally conclude that 
relief was not impoſſible, ſince the ſubject had been par- 


ticularly mentioned from the throne; that the falſe 


hopes thus inſpired would be converted into deſpair and 


impatience, when they found themſelves left to lan- 


guiſh in want and miſery; that in this ſituation their 
rage muſt be directed againſt the parliament, which, 
nowithſtanding the earneſt application of the crown, 


take no ſteps for their relief; and that it would 


not be ſurpriſing, if in ſuch a criſis they ſhould ſer all 


law and order at defiance, and renew thoſe tumults, 


conſequences. 


which had been already productive of ſuch melaneholy 


Several petitions from the city of London and other. 
corporations were preſented to the lower houſe; hut 
the remedies, which they propoſed for the removal of 
the preſent, and for the prevention of future dearths, 
appeared ſo problematical that no new ſcheme was at- 


tempted. The old proviſignary bills relating to ex- 


portation and importation were continued, oramended; ' 
and the importation of wheat and flour from Africa 
was allowed. The affairs of the Eaſt India Com- 


pany were again taken into conſideration, and the re- 


ſcinding act was continued, though the whole courſe 


of the ſummer had demonſtrated the juſtneſs of the 


arguments, -which had been advanced againſt it in the 
preceding ſeſſion. A loan of one million nine hundred 


thouſand pounds was negociated upon the uſual terms; 


1,300,000 pounds being raiſed: by redeemable annui- 


ties at three per cent, and the reſt by a lottery con- 


ſtructed on the ſame plan. The ſum total of the pro- 


viſiogs- exceeded by 419, 180 pounds the ſupplies, 
which amounted to 8, 335,746 pounds; and the ſink- 
ing fund was charged with the payment of the intereſt 
FFT 
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deſirable, was nor. attainable. It was urged that a 
public recommendation of a thing, which was known 


276 HE RET G N „F II 768. 
As the ee election was eee ad- 


eee, promiſing a ſpecific ſum of money for 


ſeat in parliament; appeared in the public news- Pa- 


0 por: and the offending parties were committed by the 
ſe 


of commons to Nevgate, where they continued, 


till after petitioning, and expreſſing the moſt ſmoetere- 
; Þeptance, - they were reprimanded by the ſpeaker. - 


But the inſthnce of corruption, which chiefly en- 


f gaged the attention of the public, was that of the 


corporation of Oxford, who imagining that conſti- 


tuents have a juſt title to ſome ſhare of what repre- 


ſentatives gain by ſelling them in parliament, propoſed 
ko their ſitting members to return them at the next 


election, upon condition that they ſhould advance a cer- 
tain ſum for diſcharging an incumbrance, which lay 


heavy on the city. The ho:*:ſt members pocketed the 
Jetter, which contained this propoſal, without diſcloſ- 
ing the contents to parliament, or taking a ſingle 
"Rep towards the puniſhment of the delinquents. Whe- 


cher they intended by the terrors of information to 
- frighten the ee at a proper time to re- elect 


them without ay expence, is beſt known to thoſe 


ho are acquainted with the character of the gentle- 

men, and conhder that: the tranſaction was revealed to 
"the houſe of commons by another member without 

their privity or conſent, and that the proffer had been 


made almoſt two years before. However this may 


be, the conduct of the two ſilent members was highly 


applauded by the commons, who called the corpo- 


ration to the 12 of their houſe, and committed them 
to Newgate.” In conſequence, however, of their pe- 
tition the 


were again brought before the houſe, and 
by the ſpeaker in the following. ſtrain. 
The offence of which you have been guilty, has 


5 ! ja brought you under the ſevere diſpleaſure of this 


embly. A more enormous crime you could not 


5 well <omrnit; ſince a deeper wound could not be given 


to the conſtitution than by ſuch an open and danger- 


ous . to ſubvert che freedom and independence | 


1 0 
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lion: a point on which the freedom of this eoun· 
wy hinges; for it can exiſt no longer than while the 


of ele 


voices of the clectors remain uninfluenced by any baſe 
or renal rer on 637 ha and 1 iotegfief are no re- 
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your fellow ſubjects! What more needs be ſaid to ag- 


| bay your crime? And yet there are many circurm-. 


ces, which concur to give it a blacker complexion, 
The place of your reſidence was a ſingular advantage: 


you had at all times the example of one of the maſt learn- 


ed and reſpectable bodies in Europe before your eyes. 
Their conduct in every inſtance, and particularly in 


the choice of their parliamentary repreſentatives, was 
well worthy your imitatign. You are magiſtrates of a 
great city. In ſuch a ſtation it was a duty peculiarly 
incumbent on you to watch over the morals of your 


n ; to keep yourſelves pure from yenality, 


and by your influence to preſerve thoſe under your im- 
mediate government. from the contagion of this grow 
ing and peſtilential vice: How have vou ſwerved from 
this duty! How abuſed this truſt ! You, have your- 
{elves in the moſt public and daring manner ſet t 
infamous example of proſtitution, Surely. you muſt 


have been overwhelmed with ſhame and confuſion at 
the: generous diſdain, with which your- repreſentatives 


Hough the corrupt offer. "They thought, and juſtly 


. that a ſeat obtained by a free and indepen» 
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can aſpire; and that the conſcientious diſcharge of the 
duties of this office was the nobleſt of ſervices. Sorry 


am to ſay that you have paid but little regard to theſe 


conſiderations. But ſince you have acknowledged 


your guilt, and ſeem by rhe {train of your petition to 


be conſcious of the enormity of your offence, this 


houſe relents. For in the terror of its judgments it 
always thinks on mercy; and never inflicts /puniſh- 


ment but for the ſake of example, and to prevent others 
from becoming the objects of its reſentment. The cen- 
_ fure paſſed upon you will, it is hoped, have that effect. 
Tou are now the objects of its mercy. ” May you be 
penetrated with a due ſenſe of its juſtice and lenity! 


May yav atone for your paſt offence by a conſtant en- 


5 deavour to make a right viſe of the invaluable IT1V1- 
leges, which you enjoy as electors! Conſider theſe pri- 


vileges as a ſacred truſt repoſed in you, and diſcharge 
it with fidelity and integrity. But, before you 'riſe 
from your kneeling poſture, I do, in obedience to the 


„ 


commands of the houſe, reprimand you. * BORO © 


- Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of this cenſure, in 
which there is more bluntneſs than eloquence, it was 


=? 


| 8 affirmed, and as generally believed, that the 


linquents had no ſelfiſh deſign, but acted ſolely for 


the intereſt of the corporation. Be this as it will, their 


conduct was highly blameable; as it tended to intro- 


duce the practice of ſelling the nation for the benefit 
of the electors, who do not conſtitute the fiftieth 


part of the people. If their repreſentatives acted with 


fidelity and uprightneſs, they conferred'a real obliga- 


tion on their conſtituents, and inſtead of being loaded 


with impoſitions, ought to have been diſtinguiſhed 
with freſh honours. If, as the corporation ſeemed to 
think, they expoſed their conſtituents to Hale, they = 
were entirely unworthy of future confidence, and every 
_ well-wither to his country, would, inſtead of endea- 
vouring to ſhare the plunder, refuſe them his voice in 


* 
* 


Jeſfiance of all private conſiderations. It is idle to al- 
 Tedge that the infinity of luerative places in the gift of 
oY 
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the crown has cauſed a general defe&ion of the repre- 
ſintative body from the intereſt of the people, and 

that, as the torrent of corruption is thus become too 
powerful to be ſtemmed, prudence dictates a compli- 
ance with the ſpirit of the times: it being always ad- 
viſeable for the real owners of a wreck to fave what- 
ever they can from the hands of pirates and robbers. 

We mu never deſpair of the common-wealth: nd 

caſe can exiſt, in which we may not hope to reſcue it 
from deſtruction: as it is poſſeſſed of ſueh innate vi- 
gour, that it may recover from the moſt dangerous 
cConvulſion. It is at leaſt the duty of the conſtituent - 
never to relinquiſn this ri for while there is an 
Engliſhman, I mean a real Engliſhman,” in being, the 
cConſtitution is capable of regeneration: he cannot 

-abandon liberty but with life. 

But, "unfortunately for the people, the electors of 

boroughs, though they have the love of their country 

very much in their mouths, have it but very little in 
their hearts. The bulk of the nation expect from the 

-repreſentatives a faithful diſcharge of their parliamen- 

tary duty, and theſe electors expect to be payed for 
. *favouring them with their votes. The former would 
have them devote their whole time and attention to 
the national welfare; and the latter, inſtead of reward- 
ing them for their trouble, will themſelves be reward- 
ed for the honour of employing them in their ſervice. 
Thus an iniquitous traffic is carried on between theſe 


+» 
— 


burgeſſes and their eee they ſell the nation 


for their mutual emol H | | 
*bity are either{baniſhed from the ſenate, as they will 
ſcorn to repreſent ſuch venal corporations; or are re- 
duced to the diſagreeable neceſſity of ſacrificing the I 
public to the views of a corrupt miniſter. ' A man In 
of true principle, if he has any prudence, will hardly EY 
give a large ſum for an opportunity of conferring be- 7 
nefits. However much he may be concerned for the 


ument.' Hence men of real pro- 


| 2 in general, who do nqt deſerve to be puniſhed _ 
for the crime of the ſmall body of electors, he will be : 
+970 EY rs 8 e : apt 15 8 
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apt te conſider thoſe as unworthy of his regard, who 
Muſt he bribed into the ſupport of their own hap 
neſs, and who, inſtead of thanking the hand, . wi 
generovlly toils for their proſperity, ungratefully jo 
to: phange it into diftreſs. Nor will an example of 
corruption, which, by affecting his fortune, comes 
home to his on breaſt, contribute little to make him 
form concluſions diſadyantageous to the whole nation, 
and abandon it as, all equally venal and deſtitute of 
virtue, The conſequence is that we are. wg wi 
repre ſented) by men, who .procure- feat in the hou! 
ſe to ſell us at an ade antageous. price to a 


0 miniſter v on by men, whoſe. fortunes are ſo diſtreſſed 


by the ſcandalous demands of electors that, u 
£9: xehſt the Hock of poverty, they readily. ſwallow 
the earlieſt baits of government; and, as they beggar- 
of their families $0 advance che intereſt-of their.coun - 
try they be gar their country. to reſtore the opulence 
of- nt amtes. In fact, univerſally 0 we. 8 # 
ag any occalional Per fidy In repr entatives, 
Lale ſhould be div ae them and the electors. 
If the latter Were honeſt in their choice, the former 
would ſeldom fail in their 3 if thoſe baſely 
: Profiitute: their principles, and require a price from 
Their 46 ag -theſe- will naturally diſpole of 
commodity. 13 buy, they think e en- 
titled to ſell. Few of them. will chuſe to reflect that 
ahey ſell not only t e electors, but the body of the 
people, bo had 2 9 in the iniquitous bargain. 
Hence, whatever diſgrace may fall upon the con- 


7 5 ben and their repteſentatives, the nation in ge- 


_ -nersl. may he blameleſs. For hat are all the free- 

holders, citizeris, and burgeſſes, chat are entitled tothe 
1 right of election, to the body of the people? A mere 

._ . ne. They are hardly as one to fifty. Eight mil- 
jy of 8 and a hundred and ſixty thouſandelec- 


s What a prodigious diſparity! Who will hence - 
4 have the effrogtery to ſay that the nber. 
lower houſe N A * of che peo 


LY 
# 


ple? | 
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le? They are rather the repreſentatives of old de- 
erted walls and empty ruinous houſes. | With our 
forefathers, the Sue wer of election, and conſequently 
of legiſlation, followed the;-pepple; it was hxed-to 
no particular ſpot; but ſhifted its place with the in- 
habitants. How would it have ſuited the, ancient 
Germans, Wwho were in continual motion, to have 
beſtowed an excluſive right of repreſentation on this 
| wood, that lake, or that river, when they were at one 
time croyded with men, at other times deſerted? 
They ſaw that the affairs of men were in-conſtant fluc 
tuation; and therefore the right of the legiſlation 
ought to travel with the people, not to be'confined 
to this or that piece of enchanted ground. Whence 
_ is it that we haye deviated from ſo evident a maxim? 
The riſe of great and flouriſhing towns in one corner 
of the kingdom and the decline of the moſt populous 
cities in another, ought to have long ago convinced 
4 us, that no —— can be ſo As ſo unalterably 


electors in m_ 88 except che counties. *At 
, preſent there are not above thirty independent citits 
and boroughs i in the ſouthern part of the iſland and 
an any in the northern. Let are not eren theſe 
every day upon the decreaſe? Nothing is more no- 
toricus. Such is the ſucceſs of miniſters in the arts 
of corruption, that they have the Preſumption and 
audacity to tamper even with London itſelf. e 
hopes then may they not form of enſlaving other 
places! What fears may not we entertain of ſeeing 
the numher of our real deputies become as inconſider- 
able as thoſe of France! The ſtates of that — 
but ninety repreſentatives to the great council of the 
nation. How eaſy was it to bribe and influence ſucha 
fall bodyl What wonder that they W 


Since 
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| PORN then the people are not, as in ancient Rome, 
: divided * into clafſes 3//ſince all thoſe who pay, taxes, 
and contribute to the charges of government, are not 
electors; in mort, ſince thoſe who have the leaſt 
_ hadow:of right in chooſing repreſentatives, are ſo 
very inconſiderable in numbers, and fince ſo: ſmall 
2 pðportion even of theſe can be ſaid to be their own 
maſaſters, how can the lower houſe be ſaid to utter the 
voice of the nation? If ever this be the caſe, it muſt be 
| only accident, when their own intereſt coincides with 
7 cat ofthe people: but as that can ſeldom happen—as 
mmhe temporary and immediate views of the gover- 
| nauors are generally oppoſite to thoſe of the governed 

bat fears, what apprehenſions muſt ariſe among 
the latter, pi they have not an inſtantaneous check 

5 upon their conduct! ben e 

The next moſt remarkable event, which ed 
_ In'this ſeſſion, was a motion for bringing in a bill for 
quieting the poſſeſſions of the ſubject, and for ſecur- 
Ang them from all obſolete and vexatious claims. This 
Propoſition was fo intereſting, not only for the impor- 
. ance of the point, which it directly affected, but alſo 
fir the events, which gave it birth, that it will be 

5 Proper to trace the matter from its Ds. 

In conſequence of a grant from William the third, 
the family of Portland had for ſeventy years poſſeſſed 
in the county of Cumberland the honour of Penrith 
and its appurtenances. The foreſt of Inglewood, and 
the manor and caſtle of Carliſle being conſidered as 
Parts of this grant, were quietly enjoyed by the family 
-under the ſame tenure. It ſeems probable that theſe 
were not particularly ſpecified" in the grant, but were 

' ſuppoſed to be included as parts of the whole. Wil- 
Sor was too ſenſible of the jealouſy natural to the peo- 
-ple and parliament to be very explicit in the terms, in 
Which it was conveyed. Sir James Lowther, who has 
a large eftate in Cumberland, was apprifed of theſe 
-* - circumſtances, and, being ſupported by that omnipo- 
| rent 8 which has 3 convinced the na- 
LS tion 
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tion that there is in the kingdom a ſecret power greater 
than the king himſelf,” he prayed a leaſe of the 
| premiſſes for three lives, upon ſuch terms as ſhould 
appear reaſonable to the board of treaſury. The mat- 
ter being referred to the ſurveyor general of crown 
Hands, his report Was, that the lands in queſtion were 
till veſted in the crown; and that a leaſe ought to be 
8 for the time ſpecified by fir James Lowther. 
t 18 natural to imagine that this Tefoinytigh was to be 
converted to the uſe of the public; and that the eſtates 
were to be rated at their full value. But this was by 
no means the intention of the miniſters : their ſole aim 
Was to weaken the intereſt of the duke of Portland; 
Aandto ſtrengthen that of their minions againſt the ap- 
Proaching election. Accordingly the ſurveyor gene- 
ral in purſuance of his directions io hg that the foc- 
cage of Carliſle ſhould be leaſed at fifty pounds a 
year, the foreſt of Inglewood" at- fourteen ſhillings 
* and four-pence: and that a third part of the rents of 
F ſuch lands as ſhould be recovered from the duke ſhould 
be ſecured to the baronet. This report of the ſur- 
; veyor, who happened to be no lawyer, was founded on 
the opinion of no council; at leaſt the attorney or ſoli- 
eiter general were not conſulted, -nor was the duke's 
council heard. The more dark and intricate the queſ- 
| tionſeemedin law, the more haſty and precipitate ſeem- 
| ed the miniſters to bring it to a concluſion. As if they 
| meant to act in a clandeſtine and unfair manner, the 
ö matter was two months in agitation, before any au- 
tthentic intelligence reached the aggrieved party; and 
te information was at laſt the effect of an enquiry 
founded on vague hearſay rather than on any regular 
1 be 1750 When after a long adjournment, which proved 
: urious to Portland's'cauſe, the board at length 
; ide duke preſented to the lords a memorial, in 
. ARK he prayed to be heard in defence of his title 


3 


. * 


1 againſt the application of Lowther. He was in con- 
_ ſequence defired to produce a ſtate of his claim: and 
| ti 12 and at the fame t time promiſed that no ſtep l 


— 
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be taken, till his cauſe had been. previouſly weighed 
With By matt e 3 This aſſurance 
induced him to employ proper ns in inſpecti 
and collecting records and —— as far back > 
Richard the third; a work of much time, labour and 
enpence. In the courſe of this enquiry it was Judged 
proper to examine, whether the facts mentioned in 
the ſurveyor 's report were fairly and impartially ſtated. 
Application was therefore made at the ſurveyor s office. 
for miller to inſpect the ſurveys, court · rolls and 
6 monuments, on Which he had. grounded his 
0 pinion, But the application proved unſucceſsful: 
the permiſſion was not granted. Upon a ſecond trial, 
indeed, it was promiſed as a matter of indulgence, not 
2 à foundation of right, though juſtly claimed by the 
duke upon that ground. The clerks, it is true, re- 
ceived the fees — — up the order; but ĩt could 
never be procured; After various delays and evaſions 
it was {aid to have been ſent to the ſuryeyor's office; 
hut upon enquiry there it was denied. Afterwards it 
appeared that, two days before that period, the ſur- 
veyor had ſent back to the treaſury an anſwer, in 
which he remonſtrated againſt ſubjecting any papers 
to the inſpection of thoſe, who hrigate, the. rig ts 12 
the crown. _ 

Thus was the eb amuſed and ee till a 
grant was actually made to Lowther, and ſanctioned 
by every geceſſary ſeal, but that of the exchequer: 
no notice or citation havin 4 been previouſly given, 
no hint being dropt that the forementioned requiſition 
- paul met. be granted. At length the ſecretary of the 

e vent to the ſecret, and informed Port- 
e the leaſes were already ſigned. Nothing | 
now remained but to ſtop the progreſs of the affair in 
the exchequer, where a caveat had been already en- 
tered for that purpoſe. But on application to North, 
the ee to withhold the ſeal, he anſwered: that 
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could not refuſe to n. wien an order bon. the 
board of treaſury. - 

In defence of this meaſure the e advocgies 

Kerr in this manner. The premiſſes inqueſtion 
are no part of the e, of Penrith; as they are 

neither ſpecified, nor underſtood in the original grant. 

The right being thus aſcertained, it is no more a fault 

in the crown to aſſert it than it would be in a private 

perſon. If many ſuch reſumptions were made, it would 
be happy for the people; as they might eaſe them 
of their burdens. The family of Portland has been 
ſufficiently payed for any ſervices, which it has done 
the nation. After having quietly enjoyed for the 
ſpace of ſeventy years an eſtate, to which it has no 
right, it may contentedly reſign it into the hands of 


the true owner, when no demand is made upon it for 


the paſt iſſues. Suppoſe the charge of favouritiſm 
vell grounded, William had no better right to reward 


a Dutch minion than George the third has to reward 


the friends of a Scotch favourite; and the natural in- 
fluence, which the crown lands afford in elections art 
vwith more propriety diſtributed among the friends than 
among the foes of adminiſtration. But were the pru- 
dence and propriety of the grant ever ſo indefenſible 
in other reſpects, the report of the ſurveyor exculpates 
the treaſury, which was bound to follow it: eſpecially 
as Portland, though allowed ſufficient time to prepare 
his ritle, has een ee chene he has none to 


The eee upon more e more condhe 
sha! ground. Your defence, ſaid they, is found - 
ed on two principles, which are neither of them tena- 
bie: Firſt, you allow no equity in preſeriptive poſs. 
ſeſſion; a maxim contrary to the opinions of all la 
yers in all countries, and indeed to the common ſenſe 
of mankind;. ' Secondly; you deem the ſurveyor's re- 

2 concluſive rag ſo-as:to oblige the tre- 
ſury tq make a grant to any informer, to whom that 
eport ſhall EEE, a power in "I 
5 aNavw ; $08 Wnic 
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whichy * will not attempt to ſupport . any autho- 
rity from law. You pretend that no length of time or 
poſſeſſion can be a bar againſt the claims of the crown. 
Do you perceive the dangerous tendency of this anti- 
_quated law; this prerogative maxim? All the lands in 
the Kingdom: have been at different times in the hands 


bol the ſovereign; and many of them from the loſs of 


authentic deeds may be liable to ſimilar claims. What 
can be more alarming to the whole landed intereſt ? 


Neſumptions are on all occaſions diſagreeable : they 
| were practifed only by the worſt, the moſt arbitrary 


of our princes, and even by them with caution; as 
they were ſenſible of the general abhorrence, which 
every att of that kind muſt excite. The maxim, on 
which they are founded, was long the diſgrace of the 
prerogative, 'and the. ſcandal of the law: the ableſt 
writers and the beſt judges in that profeſſion have al- 
ways caſt an odium on it, as being contrary to natural 
equity, and the poſitive principles of law. Even in 
the arbitrary reign of James the firſt, a law was 5 
to prevent in ſome degree its pernicious effects. As 
the conſtitution came to be better underſtood, its com- 
ponent parts to be more exactly defined, and the rights 
_ of the people more preciſely delineated, this law was 


made only retroſpective ;-fince it could notbe ſuppoſ- 


ed that more enlightned ages would revive a maxim, 
- which the darkeſt times held in ſuch deteſtation. It 
was never ſuſpected that it would be hung up as a rod 
to overawe the ſubject, who may be thus harraſſed and 


ruined by frivolous and vexatious ſuits, whenever he 


becomes obnoxious to an arbitrary miniſtry. Port- 
land's title is ſtill under the protection of the laws; 


act there can be no doubt but he will defend it with 


the utmoſt vigour. What then but the moſt uncon- 
ſtitutional of motivrs, that of obtaining to a party a 
temporary and undue influence in the enſuing election, 


enn have given riſe to this grant? It was foreſeen that 


the iſſue of the ſuĩt might be very diſtant : the inter- 
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which threatens to devour every family, and to cruſty 
the conſtitution under its enormous weight. When 
our kings had little other revenue for the ſupport of 
the government as well as of the civil liſt but wWhar 
aroſe from the demeſne lands, reſumptions, though = 
cautiouſly practiſed, were uſeful, and ſometimes neceſ- 
fary; becauſe weak and prodigal princes frequently. 
impoveriſhed the crown by their profuſe grants; and | 
it was ſtill incumbent on the public to preſerve its | 
_ dignity. Yet even then reſumptions were properly the 
act of the legiſlature, not of the crown. How much 
more ought that to be the caſe in theſe days, when the 
ſtate of affairs is entirely changed; when the public 
have ſettled on the ſovereign a great and permanent 
revenue, deſigned in a great meaſure to ſecure the quiet 
of the people in their poſſeſſions, and to prevent the 
litigations, which aroſe from the claims of the crown, 
and the continual diſputes, which occurred about the 
; diſpoſition of its lands? It is in vain to urge that the 
8 preſent reſumption is intended to lighten the burden 
1 of the people by finding a new ſource of revenue for 
| the ſovereign. The pretence is fo ridiculous that it 
deſerves not a ſerious anſwer. The reſerved rent is 
too paltry to be mentioned; and, were it ever ſo con- , 
ſiderable, it could be no acceſſion to the civil lift, 
: which is fixed and unalterable ; it would be all ſwal- 
t lowed up in the ſink of placemen, penſioners and 
favourites. This act is evidently a continuation of the 
1 ſame ungracious ſyſtem, which has been purſued ſince 
e the beginning of this reign; a ſyſtem, which is founded 
5 on affronting and diſgracing thoſe families, who were 
; moſt ſtrenuous in effecting the revolution, and in ſe- 
h curing the throne to the houſe of Hanover. The 
* particular circumſtances, by which it is attended, fuffi-' | 
a ciently diſcover that the ſame hidden and undue influ- 
„ ence; which to the great diſguſt of the nation has ſo 
At long directed our public councils, ſtill preſides in them 
„ in the full plenitude of its power. The privacy, hurry, 
b. evaſion, duplicity and treachery, which nr 5 | 
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ranſaction, arc a diſgrace to government ; and 

| muſt i in with other circumſtances give it 

_ a ſhock. and entirely overturn that northern orig 
which it was meant to eſtabliſh. - 

| . Notwithſtanding the invincible farce 5 theſe ar- ar- 

x guments, the miniſters remained unſhaken in their 

- Purpoſe, and exerted their whole power in cauſing the 

miſcarriage of a bill, which was propoſed for quiet- 


ing the poſſeſſions of che ſubject. By a majority of 


twenty it was determined that the affair ſhould be 
poſtponed till the next ſeſſion: an evaſion by which 

they hoped to eſcape the obloquy, which would ne- 

4 attend the *. avowal of ſuch; a dan gerous 

Trine. 4 fe. 

"od ſpite of miniſterial 8 an act was paſſed 
| this. year for octennial parliaments in Ireland: an 
_ event, which gave great ſatisfaction to the people; 

a8 it was the effect of their own ſpirit and patriotiſm; 

and promiſed redemption from that vaſſalage, in which 

— were held, while the national aſſembly was only 

determinable by the king's life: T his indulgence, 

however, was only granted with a view of bribing 

them into the humour of augmenting the army on that 

eſtabliſhment. But the ſame virtue, which extorted 

tze oftennial act, ae for this time ſo danger⸗ 
ous a meaſure. 

n the re buſineſs being now &niſhed, 

an end was put to the ſeſſion, and to the parlia- 

ment, which received great acknowledgments from 
the king for its many ſignal proofs of affectionate at- 
tachment to the royal fomily, for its faithful attention 
to the public ſervice, and its earneſt zeal for the pre- 
ſervation of the conſtitution- And no wonder, for 


| they granted money with profuſion,” and never exacted 


a ſcrupulous account of its expenditure. They were 
always obſequious to the reigning miniſter; what 
they enacted under one leader they never anne, to 

repeal under another.. 
lt is not ſurpriſing, if an edeinifiration, Sch ok 
weh e meaſures as we have 8 to 
ecure 


% 
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ſecure: a faajority i in the lower houſe, alarmed the peo- 


ple, and gave birth to conteſted elections in all parts 
ol the kingdom. The violence of electioneering be- 


ing joined to the ſpirit of diſſatisfaction, occaſioned. 
by the = * rice of proviſions, excited ſuch tiimults, | 
and —— as are ſeldom ſeen in this iſland. But 
though the rage of oppoſition and miniſterial corrup- 


tion. were every where K hs felt, the attention — 


the nation was N fixed on the capital, and; 


the county of Middleſex. becauſe they Chiba, * 
ſcenes unparalleled. in the annals of E land. 


Mr. Wilkes, who. fince his expulſion. had: ved 


. abroad, began to entertain hopes of returning to his 


native country, when Grafton was raiſed to the head 
of the treaſury. That nobleman owed the little popu-, 
larity, which he once poſſeſſed, to the exiled patriot. 
It was natural therefore for the latter to imagine that, 
if he had any gratitude, any honour, he would exert, 

bee ; as he had been: the great cham- 
pion of the minority, and had actually baniſhed Bute 


from the treaſury. | But the duke, 5 — knew how 
obnoxigus Wilkes was to the king and his mother, 
did not chuſe to riſk his lucrative ys 9 for the lake. 5 


of frie endſhip, or juſtice; and therefore returned to chat 
gentleman s letter of application, a ſhuffling anfwer 


equivalent to a denial. Rouſed with indignation ar 
ſuch unworthy. treatment, the injured Wilkes immedi- 
ately renounced him, and expoſed the duplicity and 


hollowneſs of his heart, to the ſcorn and deteſtatian of. 


the whole nation. F inding himſelf treacherouſly aban- 
doned by the men, who had riſen upon his Popularity, Ti 
be 66% as his laſt reſource, to make one 16 
tate effort for overthrowing them, and riſing on cheir 55 
ruins. He had the better proſpect of 8 in this 
attempt, that they had proclaimed war not only againſtt 
him, but alſo againſt che nation, which was no les 


ſcandalized at their ; perfidy to him, than it was 


at their unconſtitutional interference-in Ss Tot. 5 
bs the: ES and. confuſion * 


3 MW <<": > 


/ 
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the ſurpriſe and joy of his friends, who conftituted 
the body of the people, he appeared unexpectedly on 


tte huffings at Guildhall,” and ſtood candidate for 


the city of London. As he was fayoured'by the bulk 
of the eleQors in their hearts, the number of hands 
held up for him was incredible; he was therefore 


of Seen duly elected. But through the influence of 


NN nat broke, and the court faction, his friends 
Were exceeded by thoſe of the other candi- 
f 4255 upon 8 00 e poll. Many of the citizens had been 
ig „ many were intimidated, and all appre- 
that their vote would be thrown away, as he 
Was ftill an outlaw; or at leaſt, that it would be ren- 
dered uſeleſs by an expulſion: Such an idea did they 
entertain of the omnipotence of their own creatures, 
the members of the lower houſe! 

But not at all difpirited by his defeat, ant confeious | 
of public favour, of which he received daily marks 
from all orders of people, and particularly from the 

>0pulace, who teſti fied rf their attachment by carryin 
chair, and dragging his carriage, after they ha 


unharneſſed the horſes, ge addreſſed the livery on the 


dcloſe of the poll; and attributing his no 
to che true cauſes, to his late application, to private 
malice and public bribery, he folicited their . as 
freeholders of Middleſex, for hy og he reſolved to 


8 ſtand candidate. 


The miniſters remained in thi end Wins ſtupefied ; 

Vith aſtoniſhment at his boldneſs. Overawed by the 

| people, whoſe idol he was, and afraid of ovens 1 
I pular odium, they had not courage to procee 


| openly ly againft him as 1 and to Sher hit up 
in Lao 5 lf imaging that he was only ſup- 
Wt populace, 2880 that all his efforts to prove 

Ur an rl by men of pro , would turn to 


his diſgrace and confuſion, they red him to ſhew to 

che Aion of the world, The the popularity which 
he had acquired by his ublic ſervices, was an over- 

mat * 8 > all the wack trap of 45-4 
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vernment. They inſtigated his creditors, indeed, to 
arreſt and vex him by all the arts, all 3 | 
.of hw; but: theſe meaſures, which were mean and 
' walidioys;':a5: they were unjuſt and; unconſtitutional, 
_ inſtead, of: ruining bim, acquired him new friends. 
Fon the generuſity of che public revolted againſt ſuch 
e undertook his protection from a mi- 

rial Sombination, which turned res eee 
Le againſt a ſingle ſubject. ; 
»/Accordingly, on the morning oof Ae, abe med 
were lined with vaſt multitudes, who obliged every 
one in paſſing eto declare for their favourite Even 
bis enemies were forced to wear the enſigns of his 
Party: if they would. proceed with ſafety to the Place. 7 
of poll. Proctor and Cooke, his two oppor 
* this precaution, and had reaſon to repent 
cheir temerity. It was with difficulty they reached 
+ Brentford; where their ſucceſs was anſwerable to the 
expectations of all diſcerning men. 80 ſtrong was 
the current ee favour, ſo high the file of 
Aiberty, that all the efforts of miniſterial corruption 
and intimidation were totally. fruſtrated hy the-valun- 


ary ſuffrages of unbought freeholderz. Wilkes was 


returned by a vaſt majority. The people in general 
_ teſtified their ſatisfaction at᷑ this event, and the exul- 
tation of the populace. broke out in dg arregular 
fallies. | They paraded the ſtreet and obliged every 
man to' illuminate his houſe, as if they had gained a 
1 victory over the French or. Spaniards. 


Nor will their conduct be ſeverelyeriticiſed bythoſe SG 


5 anti ſce that we are in greater er from domeſtic - 
than from foreign foes} and that ſuch an a 4 
over the enemies of law-and the conſtitution oug to 
8 in 2 10 W Are the acred | 


bad miniſters: and 
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partiality, hich becomes a man in a public capacity. 
"Men; therefore, who have no other way of doin 
themſelves juſtice for the injury which they think c 


fered to the public," becauſe they are unjuſtly exclud- 
ed from all ſhare in the choice of repreſentatives, are 


:exouſable; when they venture upon theſe little overt 


acts of popular juſtice, which are ſanctified by popular 


ription. It is in vain to think of freeing the 


| : moſt perfect ſyſtem of every ineonvenience.? Liberty 


-wilk be occafionally attended with licentiouſneſs,when 


| tyranny begins to erect her ſtandard: and it is better 


to tolerate the ſhort-lived anarchy of the populace, 

than to remove that controul, which they aſſume over 
iſtrates. Their intention is 

always good and ] believe it will be hard to find an 

inſtance in hiſtory, where they exerciſed their autho- 

rity but in oppoſition to injuſtice and oppreſſion. The 

remains of the:feudal ſyſtem, and of ancient ſlavery, 


which ſtill adhere to our conſtitution, have left them 
without any legal ſhare in the management of na- 
tional affairs. Is it ſurpriſing that they ſnhould take 


"their uſual ſummary method of redreſſing grievances? 
The miniſters, however, regardleſa of this circum- 


iftamowand:6 the provocation, which they had given, 


reſolved to dra out the military force on all occaſions, 


and to take every opportunity of chaſtiſing thoſe, whoſe 


"irregularities had brought great diſgrace upon their 


impotent poticy- The. wiſhed opportunity was not 


long wanting. Wilkes having voluntarily ſubmitted 


to the q uriſdiction of the King's. Bench, obtained a re- 


verſal of his outlawry as Hlegal ; and endeavoured to 
get two verdicts, which had been found againit him, 


et aſide as vnjuſt; becauſe the records had been al- 


tered without his conſent, and on the very night pre- 
cedinꝶ the trial; a method of proceeding, which ſeems 


Anconſiſtent with natural juſtice; as irdeprives counſel 
of the means af knowing what he is to plead, and 
|  , Fenders the ſubject- liable to ruin at the diſcretion of 
| 8 n of: 2 9 verdicts 


; i £338 is 2: . Were 
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were affirmed, and the defendant was condemned to 
ſuffer co years impriſonment, to pay a fine of a thou- 
ſand pounds, and to find ſecurity for his good beha- 
viour during the ſpace of ſeven years. This ſentence 


pronounced againſt a man, who in; the opinion of 
many could never have been convicted, had not the 
law been flagrantiy violated in the firſt inſtance by 
robbing his houſe, and bribing his ſervant to commit 
theft; and in the ſecond inſtance wreſted by a haſty 
un recedented alteration of records, appeared to the 
diſcerning, ſevere and impolitic; and 3 


their diſapprobation openly, and forced Wilkes from 
the officers, who were conducting him to priſon. By 
bis interceſſion they eſcaped unhurt; while he was car- 


fried in triumph through the city to the Three-tuns in 


_ Spitalfields; where he continued till the mob diſperſed. 


At midnight he repaired to the King s-bench, and 


ſurrendered himſelf to the marſhal, in order to obey 
the laws of his country. The populace. frequently 


_ aſſembled about the priſon: but no damage was done, 


or attempted; though, from the body of troops, 
which always guarded the place, it was evident to 
every man that the miniſtry watched an opportunity 


of being revenged. Fortune, however, did not fa- 


vour their deſign till the tenth of May, the day, on 


which the new parliament was ſummoned to meet for 


multitude, 
© unjuſt and arbitrary. Accordingly the latter expreſſed 


the diſpatch of buſineſs. On that fatal day 5 num- 


bers of people crouded about the gates of the King's- 
bench; all of them being drawn thither by:curiolity, | 
as they expected to ſee Wilkes go to the houſe of 
commons. Having waited a long time in Fm they 

began to clamour 57 their idol, whom they intende = 


to convey in triumph to the ſenace. | Sore. juſtices, 
who had received private inſtructian for that purpoſe |. 
from the miniſtry, joyfully e the opportunity, | 
and Lia age riot-act. The people, | exaſperated at a 
| proceeding not juſtified by tf e occaſion,. as they bad 
l no violence or outrage, except clamour 
of 3 „„ 7" ED 


commi 
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deſerve that " appellation, be eg f tb ew Weir reſent-- 
ment, by throwing ſtones an Sas at the juſtices 
as they fead that obnoxious act, Witheut which che 
monarchy ſubſiſted and flouriſhed till the corrupt ad- 
miniſtration of the Walpoles and the Pelharts: This 
AKatflault, exaſperated i in their turf, che foldiers, Who, 
| 1 miniſterial treachery, were Scotch; us they were 
1 5 0 to be more diſpoſed to action than the Eng- 
on #ecount of the national quarrels, which the 
royal predilection for Bute had produced, Some of 
them accordingly fingled out a ſuppoſed offender, and 
purſued him a confiderable way, but in his ſtead ſhot 
dne Allen, a mere ſpectator, dead in his father's cow- 
| houſe, as he ſtretched out his innocent hands for 
This attocious deed alarmed the neighbour- 
- + hood; which, prompted by curioſity, flocked to en- 
37-5 55 into che cauſe of ſuch barbarity. Ignorant that 
Een riot- act had been read, the le "ape encreaſed 
every moment; as eve alfenger ſto at the fi 
of fuch a eroud I oppoſed by a Pay of porte and oy 
ranged in battalia.” The juſtices, who had been pro- 
pet 7 tutored by the miniſtry, thinking their authority 
at nought, ordered the ſoldiers to fire upon the peo- 
ple, of whom above a fcore were killed or wounded. 
| The whole nation was ſcandalizecł at ſuch a wanton 
act of power, It appeared clearly that there was no 
neceffity at all for employing the 3d 3 the 


4 | great croud of pe people wy ee owing to their 


Preſence —and that the juſtices ane the riot, by 


| ö FTeading the riot- act. Sh of the foldiers were there- 


- 3 55 wg; b. oy connivance of ma- 
acy, an arts of the miniſtry, they eſca The 
ie Pose Was fo Ng ther de ok not 
- publiſh che trial of one of the culprits: the judge 
1 Fw not alloy Hötes to be taken 15 court of che evi. 
_ Hen; Ani ir appeared chat the juſtice, who Rad gi- 
ven orders to Hire, would not grant a warrant for 'ap- 
| prehendi 1 folder, e dee to be à murderer. | 
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So much more ready was he to obey the orders of a 
miniſter, than to execute the law. 


But what ſhocked the public moſt ye: þ that n No 


were in the king's name returned to the detachments 


employed in this odious ſervice, and that men, who 
were proſecuted for murder, ſhould be promiſed all 


| the protection which the-War-office could give. It 


* 


was ſuſpected that a deſign was formed to effect a breach 
between the army and the people, and to ſecure the 
affections of the former at the 2 of the conſtitu- 
tion, which diſcountenances t the | frequent uſe of the 
military power. Nor was the ſuſpicion without foun= * 


dation; as the miniſters had appointed ſuch commiſe 


fioners of the peace as rendered the civil power con- 


temptible, and had called forth into action thoſe troops, 
whom local prejudices, national reproaches, and mo- 


narchical principles, had moſt diſpoſed to exerciſe deſ- 


potic vieles over anne liberty and indep en - 


dence. 
However eager the public's was to ſee whether, the 1 
parliament would demand Mr. Wilkes as their mem 
ber, and relieve him from that confinement, which 


his friends repreſented as ſo. injurious; they were left ' 


in ſuſpence and uncertainty. The houſe was pro- 
rogued, after it had made the neceſſary. proviſions for 
the exportation and importation. of corn; points, 


which the high price df t the neceſſaries of life ſtill ren- 


dered the objects of parliamentary conſideration. The 


miniſtry, though ſure of a majority on every occaſion 
from e of ſir John Cuſt, to the office of 
2 


thought proper .to- poſtpone for the preſent 
grand ſcheme, which they were ee for the 


| * of their moſt formidable opponent. How: 
eyer determined in cheir reſolution, hay ee to 


pur it in execution. 


But, in order to hentai choir 0 eſtatic 


oh e and bribery, ſix months were allowed to 
the miniſtry to influence, intimidate, and buy the 
_ ſrocholders of Mee, who were now's called 4 oy 
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/- Perſon, whom they did not know to be of their party. 
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them 
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1 exainining a ſingle witneſs they pretended to fer aſide 
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the utmoſt deliberation and upon oath. In conſe- 
quence of the repreſentation. a doubt aroſe in the royal + 
. breaſt about the guilt of the convicts, who received a 
free pardon for the moſt atrocious crime, with which 15 
. a ruffian can be charged; nothing being a greater 
enormity than a complication of murder and treaſon 
againſt the conſtitution. To enereaſe the aſtoniſhment 
and indignation of the kingdom, the moſt active of 
the aſſaſſins was rewarded with a penſion in the ſame 
manner with Macloughlan who had been ſuffered to 
make his eſeape after the maſſacre in St. Georges 
Theſe violent, unconſtitutional meaſures rendered 
it evident to the diſcerning, that a regular plan was 
laid for making law and juſtice bend to tyrannical _ + 
force. No body expected that Wilkes could'/prefervre  * 
his ſeat. | Though Glynn had ſurmounted all oppoſ :- 
tion, and taken his place in the houſe, it was foreſeen : 
that his colleague would not be ſo lucky. Many, . 
though no ſolid, objections might be ſtarted againſt 
him by malevolence and oppreſſion; and no body wass 
ſo little acquainted with the vindictive ſpiritof Carlton- 
houſfſe, as to imagine that they would not be turned 
againſt him with every aggravation, which the power 
of the crown could beſtow. An accident furnithed it ; 
with a great advantage over him. Lord Weymouth 
had written to the chairman of the quarter ſeſſions in 
Surry; a letter, which Wilkes, and the nation in gene- | 
ral deemed the cauſe of the murders committed in St. 
George sgfields. It fell into the hands of Wilkes, who, 
ſnhocked with the tragedy acted before his eyes, publiſh- - 
ed it with a preface expreſſive of that horror and in- 3 
dignation, which was ſo natural to a man of feeling + 
and humanity at ſeeing miniſterial rancour carried to 
ſuch daring lengths. This was repreſented as a libel, 


a 


grievance | 


} 
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axievancts of Wilkes, inſtead of 8 petition, 
- - which complained of many: ive acts, particu- 
luarly of che evaſion of the Habeas Corpus, and the 
alteration of the records, they examined only two 
points, and would not ſuffer an account of the public 
money iſſued out againſt him to be produced. Un- 


Willing to expoſe to the world the er in which 


the national treaſure was expended by his majeſty's 
order for the defence of miniſters in breaking the laws, 
they garbled the petition in ſuch a manner, that the 
people ſuſpected with ſome reaſon that they meant ra- 
ther to criminate than to acquit the petitioner. It was 
not known for ſome time that this · partiality aroſe from 
the guilt of almoſt all the 8 who have exiſted 
from the beginning of this reign. A combination of 


the adherents of Bute, of . of Grafton and 


North, who all adopted this iniquitous, this treaſon- 
able practice, rendered it impoſſible for the few uncor- 
rupt members that remained, to bring this matter to 
ahearing. A court of juſtice was forced to give us 

that ſatisfaction; to inform the indignant nation that 
every expence incurred or to be incurred bythe king's 

85 ng bor having broke the law and undermined the 
8 tution in the caſe of Wilkes, was by royal mandate 

to be ilued out-of the public money; and that in con- 


ſequenee George Grenville, the duke of Grafton, lord 
North and other commiſſioners of the treaſury had 


nel figned the orders on the exche quer. 

+ After this proceeding, by which Wilkes was non- 
ſuired, and adjudgednotiohave made good has charges 

a gainſt the ſolicitor of the treaſury,” no body was 

zrpriſed that none of his grievances were removed, 


1 . undd that the charge of breach of privilege, which was 
brought againſt bm i in the upper houſe by lord Wey- 


mouth, was taken up in the lower, and urged as a 


ſumcient cauſe for expulſion. The preface to Wey - 


mouth's letter was reckoned ſufficiently gentle by the 
15 publis; and Wilkes at the bar of er e we 3 


e was forry he bad not expreſſed hlmſclt 
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ſtronger terms: but that he would certainly find more 


pithy aiguage, whenever a ſimibar occaſſon occurred. 
be ho h great complaifarice reſol ved it to be an 


inſolent, ſcandalous” and ſeditidus liel; and, as he ; 


was feritenced to two and twenty months im 
ment for having publiſhed a feditious libel, a hoes: ; 
obſcene and impfous libels and was now in execution 
under the ſaid ſentence, Barrington moved that he 


mould be expelled; and the ſober, conſcientious and 
modeſt Rigby ſeconded his propoſal. bei 228 


The only arguments, which'they could is | 


this extraordinary motion, was that he could not at- ; | 


tend his duty in parliament for ſeveral months, and 
that, if he could, yet this freſh libel,” as well as his 


formet libels and impious attacks on virtue and reli: 


gion, rendered him unfit to occupy a ſeat i in fuch an 
. Ho aſſembly as the ſenate of the nation. 155 
It muſt be extremely edifying, ſaid his friend, « to 
every man, that knows them, to ſee theſe gentlemen 
come over to the intereſt of morality and eſpouſe the 
cauſe of religion. It is what their moſt intimate ac 
quaintances never expected; as nothing is more noto- 
rious than that thoſe, who are conſtantly © in their 
company, have ever been at enmity with both virtue 
and religion. If three obſcene and impious libels'bea 


Tofficient cauſe for expulſion, how much/more-mutt'a a 


life be ſo, chat has been one continue dſeene of obſce= 
nity and impiety ? People ſhould bs extremely cauti- 


dus how they move ſubje&s of chis nature, for fear 


the-queſtion ſhould be brought home to themſelves; 
If we allow charges of this kind ſufficient grounds for 
expulſion, there is reaſon to apprehend that we de | 
be obliged to part with many members, who now hold 
their reads very kigh, and that the houſe will become 
ſomewhat thin, ' The offence, with which Wilkes is 
DoW charged, does not fall under the cognizante f 
this houſe ; df the libel againſt Weymouth does not 


dies ares for iying — of the cauſe. 
1 | Precedent | 


„The courts of juſtice. are therefore the 
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Precedent is againſt any other procedure. For the 
ether libels he has been already expelled: the houſe 
puniſned him for an attack upon the legiſlature. Shall 


ve chaſtiſe him twice for the ſame offence? If we do, 
I fear we ſhall be reckoned the ſlaviſh dependents of a 
miniſter. In order tw ſatisfy his vengeance we are to 


violate not only the forms but the eſſence of our con- 
ſtitution. We are to blend the executive and judicial 
powers of the ſtate with the legiſlative, and to extend 


our juriſdiction, that we may take upon ourſelves the 


odium of trying and puniſhing in a ſummary manner 
an offence, which does not affect us, but is ſubject to 


the cognizance of the laws. In the exerciſe of this aſ- 
ſumed power we are to form an accumulative and 


complicated charge, which no other courts, nor even 

we have ever admitted in other inſtances. We are to 
mingle new crimes with old, and to try a man twice 

- for the ſame miſdemeanour. We are to transfer the 

cenſures of a former parliament into the hands of the 
preſent, which is to make them the foundation of a 
new puniſnment. We are to aſſume a power of deter- 
mining the rights of the people, and of their repreſen- 
tatives, by no other rule but our own diſcretion or ca- 
price; and laſtly, we are to attempt to perſuade man- 


Lind that we take all theſe ſteps in order to vindicate 
dur own honour, to expreſs our reſpect for the king, 


and to manifeſt our zeal for the ſacred names of our 
God and our religion. What is this but adding hy- 
pocriſy to violence, and artifice to oppreſſion? It ought 
to be remembered, that falſhood and diſſimulation are 


but the apes of ſenſe and ability; a falſe garb, which 


fools put on, and think they wear the robe of wiſ- 
dom. If we be weak enough to ſuffer ourſelves to 
- beceme in ſuch hands paſſive inſtruments for carrying 


_ - fuch a plan into execution, we ſhall undoubtedly fall 


into the loweſt ſtate of humiliation and contempt. A 
few individuals may by their ho OT: .f them- 
ſelves from the diſgrace, with which it muſt be attend- 


ed; but the diſhonour-and odium circle | 
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this aſſembly, which ought to be the conſtant objek 
of reverence and affectio n 
Theſe arguments had little effect: the expulſion 
was previouſſy concerted; and Wilkes was accordingly 
expelled. ' But, like Antæus, he gained new 'vigour 
from his fall. The freeholders of 'Middleſex' think- 
ing the crimes alledged as the cauſes of his expulſion, 
the moſt powerful arguments for his re- election, re- 
turned him once more with the greateſt unanimity. 
The commons did not heſitate to ſet their face againſt 
the electors. They reſolved that Wilkes having been 
once expelled, was incapable of ſitting in the ſame 
parliament; and that therefore the election as void. 
The freeholders judging, as was natural, that they 
were the only proper judges of the perſons qualified 
to tranſact their buſineſs in the ſenate, perſiſted in their 
reſolution, and conſtituted him a third time their re- 
preſentative. It was in vain, that one Dingley ſtobd 
candidate: no man was found fo” hardy or ſo baſe as 
' to propoſe him on the huſtings. IC; 5 G4 S970 10 | 
The teſolution of the county was now ſo well known, 
that no gentleman of character would expoſe himifelf 
to ridicule and deteſtation, by oppoſing the popular 
Priſoner. The commons began to percerve that power 


without materials for operation can produce no effect. 


They might render the election for ever void without 
any conſequence: if no other candidate appeared, their 
determination could be only negative. They made 
the election, however, void, and ordered a new writ. 
At the inſtigation of the miniſtry, Colonel Luttrel, 
deſignedly vacated his ſeat in parliament, and offered 
himſelf a candidate; being previouſly aſſured that, 
if he had four votes, he ſhould be the fitting membes; 
A few dependents of the court gave him theit voices ; 
and he was ſeated: in the place of Wilkes, who was 
returned by the ſheriffs ;' as he had almoſt four times 


2s many votes as his antagoniſt 


The nation was immediately alarmed, and began 


* 
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to . 8 of arithmetic the Hauſe 
of Commons regulated their deciſions.” The moſt. i ig · 
norant ſaw and felt that a majority af electors con- 
ferred che right of repreſentation, and wondered how 
the theriffs ſhould be by law obliged to return the per- 
ſon, hem by the ſame law+the commons were ob- 
Fbged te reject. They: fought for a ſolution of this 
| 3 and found it nol unthat.omntpotence; which 
the commons eds: ted: in that power which they 
| claimed of ſuperſe ing che law, and ieee their 
| own vote in its E THER 

Ic is not that iniriek 1 1. . an 
this oceaſion many arguments, or rather ſophiſins to 
advance zin ſupport of this deciſion. © Thoſe, ſaid 

_ they;.who enquire whether a ſmaller number of legal 
yours es a repreſentative in * a great. 
er, muſt. from every tongue receive language: 

they muſt be anſwered in the negative: The queſtion 

therefore: muſt be, whether a ſmaller number of . 
votes ſhall not prevail againſt a greater number of 
votes nat legal; and here it is to be conſidered that 
thoſe: votes oni are legal, which are legally given 
or a legal candidate. Nothing then remains to be 
determined but whether a man expelled can be ſo diſ- 
qualified by a vote of the houſe, chat he ſhall be no 

N — eligible by lawful electors. Now here it is 
evident, that the expulſion infers excluſion, or diſ- 
ability. For the expulſion and the writ happened in 
the ſame. ſeſſion, and, ſince: the houſe is by the law of 
5 . — bound for the ſeſſion by a vote ance paſſed, 
the expelled member cannog be admitted. He, that 

| cannorx, be admitted, cannot be elected and the votes 
given to a man ineligible being given in vain, the 
igheſt number for an eligible candidate becomes the 
majority. The diſability is no more than what was 
included in the expulliab ; it is: only a declaration of 
the 12 1 5 that _ «ik e pong a: 2 
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they thus cenſure, to fit in parliament ;,a declaration 
made in conſequence of that right, which they neceſ- 
farily poſſeſs of regulating their own houſe, and of in- 


flicting puniſhment on their own delinquents. They 


have therefore no other way of enforcing the ſentence 
of incapacity, but that of adhering to it. They can- 


not otherwiſe puniſh the candidate ſo diſqualified for 
offerin himſelf, nor the electors for accepting him. 
But, if he has any competitor, that competitor muſt 
prevail; and, if he has none, his election will be 
void; for the right of the houſe to reject annihilates, 
with regard to the man ſo rejected, the right of elect- 


ing. The vote of the commons has ſo far the force of 
law, as that force is neceſſary to preſerve the vote from 


boſing its efficacy. If they had only the power of diſ- 


miſſing for a few days, the man, whom. his conſtitu- 
ents can immediately ſend back —if they can expel, 


but cannot exclude, they have but a nominal autho- 
rity, without virtue or energy; and perhaps it may 


de never obeyed. The repreſentatives o& our anceſ- 


tors entertained a very different opinion: they fined 


and impriſoned their members: on great provocation 
they diſabled them for ever; and this power is main 


tained by Selden himſelf. Why ſhould not the com- 
mons have the ſame authority over their members, 


which the upper houſe claims over the peers? They 
expelled Bacon and Macclesfield from their aſſembly, 


and excluded them for ever from re- aſſuming their ſeat. 
_ Hive not we a juſt right to exclude for ſeven years, 


when they can exclude for life? It is ſurpriſing how 
any friend to the people can thus propoſe to abridge 


our privileges, which are in fact the privileges of the 


people; ſince the more important we become, the 
more importance they muſt acquire in the ſtate: the 


conſtituents and their delegates being virtually the 


fame. He who would divide them, muſt be an 


enemy to the conſtitution, which warrants incapaci- 
tation as well as expulſion; eren and the law 
: „ adi Es in our favour,” 
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& It is true, ſaid the oppoſition, that thoſe 1 would 

effect a breach between the commons and the people, 
are enemies to the conſtitution. But thoſe who would 
invade the rights of the ING are guilty of this crime, 
not: thoſe who would preſerve them. Nor ſhall we 
deny, that the conſtituents and their repreſentatives 
are the ſame, and that the importance of the one en- 


- creaſes that of the other; but we muſt obſerve; that can 


only be the caſe, when they purſue the ſame intereſt. 
Nothing can be more futile than to pretend that an 
expelled member cannot be admitted, becauſe the houſe 
is bound for the ſeſſion by a vote once paſſed. Thoſe 
expelled by act of parliament for accepting places are 
admitted; -and the — of the houſe prove, that 
members expelled for other reaſons have ſat in the 


Fame ſeſſion. Beſides, a member does not ſit in con- 


ſequence ofa vote, but of his election. It is not the 
act of the cornmons, but of the conſtituents, which 
creates _ right. Their vote therefore is not at all 
5 in the queſtion. This reaſoning, which is in 
c fad 8 the queſtion, is as abſurd and ridiculous 
as that, which ſays, that the right of the houſe to reject 
annihilates, with regard to the perſon ſo rejected, the 
right of electing. It would be more rational, as well as 
cConſtitutional to aſſert, that the right of the freeholders 
to elect annihilates, wich regard to the perſon ſo elect- 
ed, the right of rejecting. When was it ever heard, 
that the{;houſe: of lords rejected a peer elected by 
| 8 How then can the commons pretend 
to reject a repreſentative choſen by the people, the 
proper electors ! In order to overthrow the whole of 
tis new-fangled doctrine, we need no other arguments 
but thoſe furniſhed by the common law. The free- 


buolders, as ſuch, are prior in exiſtence to either heuſe, 
being anciently the aſſeſſors of the barons, and hav- 


ing a right to a vote in the great national aſſemblies. 
Their rights therefore are coeval with the conſtitution, 
and cannot by any power be taken 4 witheut their 
own N nor indeed even by that; as e 118 * | 
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the father would not be binding on the ſon, and could 
not deprive him of unalienable property. The com- 


mons indeed are the repreſentatives of the people, and 


tranſact for them what they managed formerly in per- 


ſon. But the commons cannot ſhew 'that they have 
been entruſted with the right of chuſing repreſentatives, 


much leſs of rejecting them, when choſen by tie con- 
ſtituents. Could they even point out any period, at 
which they exerciſed, or were allowed, ſuch a privi- 
lege, no inference could be drawn from it to the pre- 


judice of the people, who have an undoubted right 


to overturn every pernicious precedent. What then! 
ſay you, are not the cuſtoms, precedents, and deci- 


ſions of every court a law? Never: it is not a courſe 


of- precedents and deciſions, that conſtitutes any thing 
a law; but the juſt GOING rational principles 
upon which i it is founded. One would have thought 
the fate of general-warrants might have ſettled this 
point, and deterred every claſs of men from building 

on ſo ſandy a foundation. If then an uniform courſe 
of precedents be not ſufficient to eſtabliſh a law, how 


much leſs will that effect be produced by a ſeries of 


the moſt fluctuating, abſurd, and contradictory pre- 
cedents, that the world ever ſaw; ; precedents, which 
became ſuch a ſhame and reproach to the commons, 


that, in order to extricate them from an inextricable 


: labyrinth, an act was found neceſſary to ſet aſide all 


their deciſions relative to any election but the laſt. 
No man of ſenſe ever calls in precedents to his aſſiſt- 
ance in any argument, but as comments and expla- 


nations. Being only declarations of other fallible 
men's opinions, they muſt ever give way to Principles; 


and were the commons governed more by principle, 
and leſs by party rage, perſonal animoſity, and inte- 
_ reſted views, they would not be ſo ready to have re- 


courſe to engines, which may be applied to any pur- 
| Poſe, to the deſtruction as well as to the improvement 
of the conſtitution: engines, which, like a two-edged 
ford, cut either Ways _—_ may be twiſted'and turned, 


ike 


IN 
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5 The FY noſe. of wax. What then becomes of the law 
of parliament, which i is founded on-precedent? Muſt 

it be annihilated? No; but it muſt never ſtand in 

competition with the common law, which is prior 
and paramount to it, which is a law to parliament, 
and as binding upon it in a judicial capacity, as upon 


che loweſt court in the kingdom. By this law no ſub- 


ject can be disfranchiſed but by an act of the three 
eſtates of the realm; nor can even they disfranchiſe 
ſuch a body as the electors of Middleſex, becauſe, 
as we have ſhewn, ſuch an act would be a ſubverſion 
of the conſtitution, and a diſſolution of government. 
Many authorities have been produced to prove the 
5 excluſive juriſdiction of the commons in determining 
the rights and qualifications both of the electors and 
the cleted. But, ſuppoſe this juriſdiction allowed in 
its fulleſt extent, what inference can be drawn from 
it t eſtabliſh their right to create an incapacity? None: 
1 only eſtabliſhes their right of determining - theſe. 
points according to law, the eſtate and birthright of 
the people. Various claſſes of men are ſaid to be diſ- 
qualified by the ſole votes of the commons; and theſe 
votes are alledged as proofs, of their diſqualifying 
power. Nothing can, be worſe founde d than this alle- 
gation; an examination of all the Laſs upon which 
it is built, will ſhew. that all the reſolutions, which 
give the leaſt colour to the Argument, were grounded | 
on the les of the conſtitution, and derived all 
theire — — that ſource: ſo that they were nothing 
more than declarations of what before was law, and 
therefore of more or leſs authority, as they were more 
2 e by that ſupreme rule. In the pre- 
ſent caſe, Mr. Wilkes is adjudged incapable of being 
cleded. But how is he incapable? Not by any legal 
difability, not by any law prior to his expulſion; but 
by a vote of the commons, by the very act of expul- 
bac ls then a vote of the commons equivalent to a 
law? No; far be ſuch blaſphemy from every fenator's 
mouth; We; FOR: it 0. it en ſuperſede the 
| 2 moſt 
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molt facred law of the land; it could not ebnen | 


a ſubject, and in him the whole people of England. 


But perhaps the word expulſion implies, that an ex- 
pelled perſon ſhall neyer become again a member of 
the ſame parliament? Strange magic this in a word 
indeed May not any relation, though diſſolved, re- 
vive again in the ſame manner that it was at firſt 
created? The maſters of a ſchool, the goyernors of a 


_ collepe, or club, have the power of admiſſion, and 
1 therefore of conſtituting, diffolving and rene wing the 


relation of the members. The commons do not ſtand 
in the ſame predicament: they do not make them- 


. ſelves; and therefore cannot create a member. That 


power the electors poſſeſs; and, as it is by their elec- 


tion that the relation is at firſt created, ſo by rhe ſame 


proceſs may it after ceſſation or diſſolution be revived. 


Thus, upon a falſe return or void election, a member 


is really and ſubſtantially expelled, Yet he may be 
re-choſen ;, and ſo may one ejected for accepting a 


place. What clearer proof can be deſired, that ex- 


9 does nor imply a total and perpetual excluſion 
the expelling parliament? An arbitrary Tory 


parliament firſt broached this idea of incapacity re- 


ſulting from expulſion. A doctrine propagated by 
ſuch. a claſs of men deſerves the patronage of our pre- 
ſent miniſters; who are their avowed diſciples. | Vet 
even theſe tyrannical deſpots did not proceed ſo far ag 
our modern race of dictators: they did not vote Taylor 


choſen upon the excluſion of Walpole. Their yea 
ciples:indeed led them to this ſtep : but they dus | 

venture their brittle bark on ſuch a dangerous Toes 
oy; foreſaw it mult ſplit. on ſuch novel, ſuch: uncon- 


ſtitutional ground. Without che gift of  prophety 


one may ſafely aver, that our preſent adventurers will 


be wrecked on the ſame ſhelves. But to what pur- 
far do they produce Walpole” s caſe to authoriſe the 


te deciſion? It has the ſame weight as à determina+ 
tion of the fſtar-chamber. would have ins caſe relating | 


0 N * of the press. It is not one, dr pres 
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endlentg even in good times, without principles; much 
leſs precedents contrary to principles, andi in bad times, 
that will eſtabliſn a law. Many regſons. might be 
urged againſt all expulſions. If they are e 0 
one houſe, why not to the other? The lords have 
| ſuſtained no great loſs from the want of this -privi- 
lege; much leſs would the commons, whom' the next 
election will in all probability Tree of any member 
that is juſtly obnoxious. As every repreſentative is 
with regard te his election and ſeat independent of 
the reſt; he oͤght tobe liable to no other expulſion 
but a recall from his conſtituents. As long as he 
pleaſes them, he ought to pleaſe his fellows: But as 


euſtom has eſtabliſhed the right of expulſion, let it, 


for God's ſake, be confined to its ancient limits, that 
the repreſentative aſſembly may not be'gatbled, and 
ſtripr of its moſt valuable members according to the 

- diftate of ari/atbitrary miniſter or tyrannical king. If 


a the houſe Bas a right to ineapacitate one man, it has 


the ſame right to ny 7g two, three; or any 


number; that! is, it can disfranchiſe all che electors of 


England; it, that cannot make a law to deprive the 
meaneſt ſubject of the loweſt right, can take from 
the whole nation its 'nobleſt inheritance, the very 
foundation of all its rights!” No ſuch power was, or 
could be delegated” to it; and as it did not make it- 
ſelf, it cannot make its own power. Where then is 
chere any foundation left for this s ſtrange claim? Shall 
it be ſaid, chat the end of expulſion catinigt be an- 
ſwered but by: perpetual excluſion? The ſuggeſtion is 
true, were the ſatisfaction of the rage and malice of 
2 majority the only end intended. But that is not the 


| _ Eaſe; The only rational ends are to ſecuufe to the con- 


ftituents a proper repreſenxation, to preſerve the pu · 
rity of the houſe, and to puniſh offending” members 
for the Preſervation of order and the prevention of 
crimes But is incapacity neceſſary for theſe pur - 
poſes? No: the firſt end is fully obtained by ſimple 
F N becaule i it gives the op- 
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portunity of à few choice to the conſtituents, who 
_- ought to have the power of affirming or reverſing the 
ſentence of the repreſentatives, as a proper check upon 
their intereſted views or intemperate zeal. Had it 
not been for this circumſtance of giving the people a 
new election, it may be queſtioned, whether the com- 


mons would ever have numbered the power of expul- 


ſion among their rights. Certain it is, that they could 
never have formed the leaſt pretenſions to it, if the 
right of re- calling deputies had been exerciſed, as the 
nature of the ſervice requires. The conſtituents are 
the beſt, and indeed the only judges of the qualifica- 
tions neceſſary in their repreſentatives: their wart cir 
therefore ought to be ultimate, and ſubject to no a 

peal. The contrary doctrine is pregnant with the 
higheſt arrogance and preſumption, as it treats the 
people of England, like minors, who are incapable 
of appointing their own guardians. As to the third 
end, the preſervation of the purity of this immaculate 
houſe, it will not be ſaying too much if we aſſert that 
the laws of the land are ſufficient. If any extraordi- 
nary caſe ſhould occur, we may; as in former times, 
. Impeach. The lords have no other powerintheir hands 


for this purpoſe but the laws, which have hitherto) pre- 


ſerved them from any ſignal diſgrace. Are not we 
equally capable of employing the ſame engine? The 
third end, which is puniſhment, is ſufficiently anſwered 
by expulſion. ' If the diſgrace; which enſues, 'be not 
thought an 2 88 puniſhment, we preſume the ma- 
jority will allow the expence of a ſecond election is ſo. 
For hat other reaſon are they ſo violent againſt a diſ- 
ſolution? It is to be hoped they are not afraid of 


loſing their wages. If the member be re- elected with- 


out expence; and incur no diſgrace, it is no great ſign 
in favour of the expulſion ; "there 1 256 reaſon to ſuſpect 


its juſtice and expediency. Süpp both equally 

: fallible, it is much more rational ben low the Jodge 
ment of the electors to prevail than that of the com- 
6:5 25 a the former muſt know their own affairs beſt, 
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capacity was not a neceſſary conſequence of the ex- 
pulſion; yet the expreſs declaration of i incapacity. by 
| the reſolution was binding on the electors. Excellent 
logic this!. Though the houſe could not in the firſt 
| 1 aÞ make a reſolution equivalent to a law of in- 
: capacity, they could declare it ſuch in the ſecond in- 
ſtance: juſtifying in this caſe the old proverb, which 
'fays, that two blows are better than one. I ſuppoſe 
We ſhall by-and-by. hear of two acts of parliament 
being neceſſary on every occaſion; one to lay the foun- 
dation, another to declare the meaning. Thus, though 
N the houſe cannot make the law, it can declare it; and, 
Whatever it declares to be law, is law, becauſe there is 
no appeal from its juriſdiction. At this rate, were 
25 houſe to reſolve that London has no right to ſend 
gur members to parliament, and then to declare that 
is was law, it muſt be ſo. Precedents and deciſions 
Fould be no longer neceſſary: a xefolution and decla- 
ration would do every thing. What an abſurd and 
en doctrine! NOM a e e be k 4 
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- bafilifſk to kill the law, whenever it ſhould dare to 
look it in the face. But you will find yourſelves miſ- 
taken, if you think there is no appeal from your ju- 
riſdiction. You and every other court are anſwerable 
to the people of England, who will not tamely ſee 
their rights invaded, nor their underſtandings mocked 
by evaſions, ſubterfuges, and cobweb .reaſonings. 
They may be called, if you will, low mechanics, ſtur- 
dy beggars, and the ſcum of the earth; bur, let their 
name be what it will, if the gauntlet be once thrown, 
they will decide the fortune of the field. That mat- 
ters may not be carried to this extremity, no wiſe, no 
honeſt man will vote for this expulſion.” 1 
Theſe arguments had no influence on the majority: ; 
they perſevered in their reſolution of rendering them- 
ſelves as much as poſſible a ſelf-exiftent body, of va- 


cating ſeats by their own authority, and filling them 


up by co-optation. It was in vain that the freehol- 
ders of Middleſex petitioned againſt this new uncon- 
ſtitutional exertion of power; little attention was payed 

to their application: the houſe voted that they could 
not according to the law of parliament reverſe in the 
ſame ſeſſion a reſolution once paſſed. = 
_ Having, as they imagined, fettled this air, they 

proceeded to vote the ſupplies, which amounted to the 

uſual ſum. The land forces were, as in preceding 
years, fixed at 17,1425 and the ſeamen at 16,000. 
The former regulations for reducing the price of corn 

having not anſwered expectations, the bounty allowed 
by act of parliament on exported wheat was diſcon- 
tinued and our ports were opened for the importa- 
tion of foreign grain: a meafure, which ſoon relieved 
the diſtreſſes «7 he poor. Some ſteps were taken ts 
reduce the price of en and an act of en | 
was paſſed. 
At the requeſt of a general court'of Eaſt India pro- 
: prietors the foll propoſitions were laid before 
parliament, as th the bas of a new a 21 88 
Vere accepted. 5 IE WHY 
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En. 1, Foug hundred thouſand pounds a year ſhall be 
EG continued: to the . for five e or the firſt of 
7 Februar. 

II. The company ſhall by at liberty t to eee their 
dividend to twelve and a half per cent. during the 
ſaid term, provided they do not in r one Your raiſe 
it above one per cent. 

III. If, during the ſaid term, the company: ſhould 
through any cauſe be forced to reduce their dividend, 
there ſhall be deducted from the ſum payable to the 
Public a ſum equal to. this reduction: in like manner, 
if the company's dividends be during the ſaid term 

again raiſed, the public ſhall receive equal benefit: 
but, if the dividends be reduced to ſix per cent. „chen 
the payment to the public ſhall ceaſGe. | 

IV. The company ſhall be obliged to export in 

every year during the continuance of this agreement, 
goods of the growth, produce or manufacture of Great 
Britain equal in value to the average amount of the 
goods nme the five on ending 
this agreement. 

V. If any ſurplus of caſh mould remain in Eng- 
land during the ſaid term, after the diſcharge of the 
company's ſimple contract debts bearing intereſt, and 

after the reduction of the company's bond debt to the 

debt, which ſhall be due to che company from the 

_ _, _ publics: bn ſurplus 4 ſhall be Joys to Ig PIR at two 
Pew. gen en. 

After i con cluſion ok this: adhuntagrous 3 
the parliament, in obedience to a me from the 
king, proceeded to make up the eee e of the 

civil lift, Which was above half a million in arrears. 
Ihe ſubject was introduced by lord North on the laſt 
day of February, and on the ſecond of March the ſum 

of 513,511 pounds was granted: a ſufficient proof 

. that no eriquity was made into the manner, in which 
che debt was contracted. The oppoſition indeed con- 
aded for the næceſũty of ſo conſtitutional a meaſure: 


„ but 22 N Were of a different opinion 
LE oo a 5 Though 


N 
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C486 Thougliminiſterial encroachments, ſaid they, are 
always to be watched with the utmoſt jealouſy; yet, 
in ſtrengthening the conſtitution by eſtabliſhing: the 
independency of the judges, no ſecret practices injuri- 
ous to liberty can be reaſonably apprehended: His 
majeſty has been expoſed to a conſiderable expence in 
ſupporting the royal family, in entertaining ſeveral 
foreign princes, in maintaing a ſuitable ſplendour at 
his coronation and marriage, and at the marriage of 
his two ſiſters. Theſe circumſtances account for the 
deficiency. Had the king reſerved to himſelf the 


7oo, ooo pounds, to which his legal ſhare of the cap- 


tures made in the late war amounted, he would have 
no occaſion to make his claim on the gratitude and 
juſtice of the nation, which, after ſuch inſtances of 
patriotiſm, moderation, and difintereſtedneſs, cannot 
without diſreſpect, without an appearance of unbe- 


coming diſtruſt, require a minute detail of the expen- Z 
diture of the civil liſt. CL? 


The judges, ſaid tlio appolnion/werer rendered! in⸗ | 


dependent by the revolution, as they were not left re- 


moveable at pleaſure. It is in this reign that they 


* 


were brought back into a ſtate of dependence, as the 


appointment of their ſalaries depends, by the late act, 
upon the diſcretion of the crown. Accordingly we 
find their ſubſerviencx to che court complained of by 
the people. His majeſty had no juſt title to the leaſt 


ſhare of the captures; the fixed ſum of 800,000 7 
was by his own deſire allotted him in lieu o 


every 


claim. The arguments founded on the expence, to 


which he was expoſed through marriages, coronations 


and entertainments, can have little weight. Beſides 
ſimilar charges, his grand- father was encumbered 
with tyro unnatural rebellions; yet though his mini- 
ſter was not thought the moſt incorru pt of men, the 


arrears of the civil liſt never amounted i in ſuch a ſhort 
| period of time to ſo enormous a ſym. Since then che 


NE: ORE. che _ n A income es 


1 | 
— SILLY . ; 1 {a 
75 ; Pea. 9 : 


", 


for your daily bread,” . 


not by your own confeſſion ſo ample or certain, to 


phat muſt we aſcribe ſo. extraordinary a deficency ? 
Your reluctance to produce the accounts explains the 


myſtery. Had the money been expended in a conſti- 


 gutional manner, had your accounts been clear, and 
_ your, hands clean, you would never have heſitated to 
give a minute detail of every article. If his majeſty 


be that patriot he is repreſented by you, he muſt, in- 
ſtead of wiſhing to withhold from us the accounts of 


all monies, and eſpecially thoſe of the civil liſt, deſire 


above all things to ſubje&t them to our examination. 
No other plan can ſecure him the confidence of the 


People, who cannot but with jealouſy and diftruſt ſee 
" their money granted at the requiſition of a miniſter, - 
and diſburſed at the diſcretion of the crown, without 
any check, without any account of the expenditure. 
No honeſt man, much lefs a patriot king, will deſire 


ſuch a dangerous power, which may be employed in 


undermining the conſtitution, in procuring a corrupt 
majority in this houſe, in polluting the 


| | ountain of 
the laws, and buying the guardians of the people with 
their own money. The people, aware of this danger, 


and ſuſpecting that the debt has been contracted in this 


baſe and treaſonable-manner, have inſtructed many of 
their repreſentatives to-make an exact ſcrutiny, before 
a ſhilling is granted. Will you reſuſe them this ſatis- 


ſaction? If you do, diſgrace and infamy will attend 
vou they will no longer conſider you as their repre- 


ſentatives, but as their plunderers and robbers. For 
they will plaialy ſee that, if your conduct was blame- 


leſs, you would be ready to do them this juſtice. It 


is not, that the people are averſe to pay off the debts 
of the crown. Shew that they were fairly contracted, 


and they will not murmur. But, while you hide them 


under the myſterious veil of concealment, they will 
ſuſpect the ſcene to be darker, if poſſible, than it is; 
they will ſee and feel that you are leagued with the 


crown againſt them, that you crouch to prerogative 
After 


* if 
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Aſter this ſpecimen of che majority's integrity, it 
. 0 wonder that the nation was alarmed. Having 
ſeen them violate in a daring. manner the right of 
election, which is the foundation of all their franchiſes, 
and of all kingly as well as ſenatorial dignity, the peo- 
ple began to rouſe from their lethargy, and to cla- 
mour loudly for the reſtoration of their raviſhed 
privileges. This ſpirited conduct was 8 
owing to the virtue of the freeholders of Middleſex, 
who, as they had triumphed over all the miniſterial 
arts of corruption, reſolyed not to; ſuffer their own 
ſervants to obtrude a member upon them againſt the 
ſonſe of the whole county. The corporation of Mor- 
peth had been treated with the ſame injuſtice; but, 
being neither ſo great nor ſo reſpectable a body, the 
electors could not intereſt the nation in their cauſe, 
or raiſe ſo-general a ferment, as now prevailed through 
the honeſt independence of the freeholders of Mid- 
dleſex, who afſembled at Mile- end, and agreed on 
the following petition to the king. | 
.< Moſt gracious ſovereign, We your majeſty” 8 7 The. 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, the frecholders of the county 
of Middleſex, beg leave with all affectionate ſubmiſ- 
ſion and humility, to throw ourſelyes at your royal 
feet, and humbly to implore your paternal attention 
to thoſe grievances of which this county and the whole 
nation complain, and to thoſe fearful apprehenſions, 
with which the whole Britiſh empire is molt juſtlß 
alarmed. With great grief and heartfelt ſorrow, we 
have beheld the endeavours of certain evil-minded 
perſons, who attempt to infuſe into your royal ings 
notions and opinions.of the moſt dangerous and 
nicious tendency ;. perſons, who counſel and promote 
meaſures,” which cannot fail to N that harmony 
and confidence, that ſhould ever ſubſiſt between a juſt 
auc virtuous prince, and a free and Joyal people. For 


bs of- dhe adminiſtration. of our once happy and 
ö > pag a certain unlimited and indefinite 


„„ 
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diſcretionary power; the prevention of blen is the 
ſole aim of all our laws, and was the ſole cauſe of all 


thoſe diſturbances and revolutions; Which formerly 


diſtracted this unhappy country. Fer our anceſtorz, 
by their own fatal experience, well knew, that in a 


ſtate where diſcretion bow rr law; Ry. =_ 1 


end. 

»Under dance of this Aleretian or, as it was 
formerly, and has been lately called, law of ſtate, or 
Political neceſſity, we oye een Engliſh ſubjects, 
and even a member of parliament, arreſted by virtue 
of a general warrant iſſued by a ſecretary of ſtate in 
defiance of the law of the land. This ſecretary we 
have ſeen protected by your majeſty's order, with the 


public money, and ſecured by a privy ſeal from ſuſ- 


taining any damages for dre th the laws. We have 
feen the houſes of Engliſhmen rifled and plundered, 


their papers ſrized, and after being garbled and mu- 


tilated, produced as evidence upon trial. 

Nor is this all; their bodies have been covered 
to cloſe impriſonment; their friends and council have 
been denied acceſs, the Habeas Corpus has been 
eluded; trial by jury has been diſcountenanced; the 

— law officer of the crown publicly" inſinuating, 
| juries are not to be truſted. Printers have been 


— ed by the miniſtry in the ſupreme court without 


2 trial by their equals, without any trial at all. The 
remedy of the law for falſe impriſonment has been 
barred and defeated: the plaintiff and his attorney for 


their appeal to the law of the land have been puniſhed 


by expences and impriſonment, and made by forced 
engagements to deſiſt from their legal claim. Awriting 
has been judged a libel by a court, where it was not 


Eeognizable in the firſt inſtance: a proceeding contrary 


to law, becauſe all appeal is thus cur off, and inferior 
courts and juries are influenced by the predetermina- 
tion. A perſon has been condemned in the faid court 
as the author of the ſaid libel without à hearing, with- 

out defence: or trial. Ow" been unjuſtly 


* 
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treated = 4 partial ſelection of thoſe ] parts, which 
be wreſted to criminate the petitioner, and 2 
refuſal 5 hear thoſe, which might procure him redreſs. 
A miniſter has propofed, that the thanks of one branch 
of the Tegiſtature ſhould be given to an acknowledged 
offender for his'offerice'with the declared intention of 
ſcreening him from the law. Attachmefits have 2857 
wrefted; from their original intent of . 
ſtructions to the proceedings of law, to puniſh by 
ſentenoe of arbitrary fine and Jace ech bene witho 
trial or *: xppeal, upp offences comtitted o of 
court.” An Engliſman has without trial, conviction, 
or ente, been 1 to perpetual impriſon- 


ment by the fame mode of attachment, in which the 


fame perſon is at bee party, accuſer, judge and jury, 
Inſtead of che ancient and legal civil police we have 
2 the military . on every -occafion, and 
ully patrolling the ſtreets to 
the alarm and terror of thi inhabitants. We have 
ſeen the Rees or har many of your innocent ſubjects wan- 
tonly deſtroyed by military execution; this execution 
ſolemnly adjudged to be ſegal; murder abetted en- 
couraged and rewarded; the civil magiſtracy rendered 
<ontemptible by the appointment of improper and in- 
capable perſons; the civil magiſtrates tampered with 
by adminiſtration, and in conſequence neglecting and 
refuſing'to do their duty; mobs hired, and riots bred 


by the miniſtry i in order to juſtify and: recommend 
their own illegal proceedings, and to prejudice your 
_ majeſty's! mine f by falſe inſinuations againſt the loyal 


of your ſubjects; the freedom of election violated 


corrupt an undue influence; by unpuniſhed violence 


and murder; the juſt verdicts of juries, and the opi- 
nions of the judges, over-ruledby falſe repreſentations 


to your maſeſty, and the determinations” of the law 


ſet aſide by new, unprecedented and dangerous means; 


the guilty being thus left without reſtaint, the injured 


without Tedrefs, and the lives of your ſubjects at che 
ny of every EO protected by ber 5 
"a Ls Odbſolete 


my 
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888 and vexatious claims of the 8 have 


= ſet. on foot for partial and election purpoſes. 
Partial attacks have been made on the Iiherty of the 
preſs: the moſt daring and e libels againſt 
the conſtitution and the liberty of the ſubje& being 

ſuffered to. paſs unnoticed, while the fl teſt übel 
againſt a miniſter is puniſhed; with the utmoſt rigour. 
Wicked plans have been laid to encreaſe and eſtabliſh 
a ſtanding 0 Dy ine to veſt in the crown 
an unlimited er the militia: plans, which 


if they ee N doner or later. ſubvert the con- 


ſtitution by augmenting The power of adminiſtration in 
Prop ] In to its delinquency. : Repeated and ſucceſs- 
1 attemps have been made to diminiſh the impor- 


tance; of members of parliament individually, in order 
bo render them more dependent on adminiſtration col- 


o. ſuppreſs the freedom of debate, and the 
parliament denounced againſt meaſures au- 


branch _ the legiſlature have been fer up as the law 


of the land, which is a direct uſurpation of the rights 


of the other two branches, and therefort a manifeſt 


violation of the conftitution. Public money has been 


ſhamefull y ſquandered. away; no account being given 
of its 2 and all enquiry into * cauſe of 
arreats in the civil liſt, prevented by the miniſtry. 

The examination of jy Holland's public accounts 
| has been by your majeſty's orders ſtopped in the ex- 


Public loans have been perverted to private miniſterial 
7 gat to the purchaſe of unconſtitutional influence 


e ſenate, and the 


= fortunes, | Public honours and rewards have been 


= 


could plead neither public virtues nor ſervices. 


ced by the . of * are encou- 
| ' faged 


level 1 threats having been employed by mi- 


thoriſed by the lau of the land. Reſolutions of one 


chequer, though the furs, for which that paymaſter 
as nat accounted, amount to forty millions ſterling. 
cumulation of enormous pri- 
and proftituted by beſtowing them on men, 
Irceligion and immorality, which ought to be diſ- 


2 2 22 


I „ 
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raged by adminiſtration both by example and precepr; 
Nor are your Britiſn ſubjects the only ſufferers. The 
ſame diſcretionary. power of which we complain has 
been extended by the ſame evil counſellors to your 
azjeſty's dominions in America, and has produced to 


our ſuffering fellow-ſubjects in chat part of the world 


orievances and apprehenſions ſimilar to thoſe, under 
which we labour. Sans undet 


nr 
33 4+. 5 Sn 


and apprehenſions, which have long diſcontented and 


diſturbed the greateſt and beſt part of your majeſty s 
loyal ſubjects. Unvwilling, however, to interrupt your 
royal repoſe, though ready to lay down qur lives and 
fortunes in defence of the conſtitution, we have-wait- 
ed patiently in expectation of a conſtitutional remedy 
from our own repreſentatives. But, now that our. 
legal and free choice has been repeatedly rejected, and 
the right of election finally wreſted from us by the 


unprecedented ſeating of a candidate, who was nevet 
choſen by the county, who, even to become a candi⸗ 


date, was obliged fraudulently to vacate his ſeat i 
parliament under the pretence of an/inſignificantplace; 
and who was invited to become a competitor by the 
prior declaration of a miniſter, that whoever oppoſed 
our choice, though with but four voices, ſhould: be 
the ſitting member for the county, we can no 0 
refrain from approaching your throne. By this 


aft we ſee Ourſelves deprised uon of the french ., 


Engliſhmen, reduced to the moſt abject ſtare of 


flavery, and left without hopes, or means of redreſas 
but from your majeſty or God. n moſt 


faithful of your ſubjects, and to baniſh from your | 
royal favour, truſt and confidence for ever; thoſe evil 


gracious ſovereign, to liſten to the prayer of the moſt | 


counſellors, who have endeavoured to alienate your : 
 majeſty's affection from your moſt ſincere and dutiful 


ſubjects; who have fuggeſted notions ſubverfive'of 


your people's deareſt and moſt eſſential rights, who 
' have-traiterouſly dared to depart. from the ſpirit and 


letter 


r 


% 


- 
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letter of thoſe laws, which have ſecured the crown of 


theſe realms to the houſe of Brunſwick, in which we 


make our earneſt prayers to God, that. it may con- 


tinue untarniſhed to the lateſt pofterity R 
This petition, which we have ſet Ben 28 a ori: 
men of the reſt, not ſo much for its ſuperior exce]- 


lences as for its enumerating moſt: of the national 
grievances, did not point out to his majeſty the mode 


of redreſs: but ĩt was evident that the diſſolution of 
parliament was meant; becauſe no other remedy was 
ed in his majeſty's hands. The whole nation was 


| convinced: of: this truth; but the court did not chuſe 


to underſtand the matter in this light; they endea- 
vouredt to turn the petĩition into ridicule, as ſoliciting 


his majeſty to overturn the conſtitution, and to en- 
eroach upon the privileges of the democratical branch 
of the legiſlature,” whoſe reſolutions he could not an- 


nihilate without endangering the whole ſyſtem of our 
liberty,” and aſſuming chat deſpotic authority againſt 


 theexerciſe of which they-clamoured with ſuch vio- 


1 : * £5 74 3 


The electors of Weſtminſter attending to the: na- 
e of this defence; and ſenſible that on ſuch occaſions 
deciſive meaſures are the beſt policy, petitioned ex- 


preſely for an immediate diſſolution of parliament; a 


vigorous as well as legal reſolution, which all diſcern- 
ing patriots lamented had not been taken by Middle- 


ſex and the city of London, who led the way in ” 
e- 


plying to the throne. The county of Vork, and 


veral others followed the example, till it was evident, 


that the petitioners in general conſtituted the majority 


of the nation. For, if we divide. the land- tax into 


Sig equal parts, we ſhall find that the petitioning coun- 
ties pay more than thoſe, which have not yet taken that 


L ſep, by twenty-five of theſe parts; and the reader 
needs not be told that thoſe parts of the kingdom, 


which pay moſt, are moſt populous. More counties, 


however,” would have embraced this meaſure, had not 
— e miniſtry * m * influence of the crown to 


£23454 | © nas prevent 
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prevent it. The people p perceiving that the cauſe was 
eommon, and tharchdinjury done to Middleſex might 


ſoon be extended to other counties, were alarmed with 


he national danger, and wanted only leaders to be- 


come unanimous in their application to the ſovereign 


forthe: diſſolution of parliament. By the connection ; 


ſubſiſting between the crown and the chief men of 
each county the enthuſiaſm of the middling clafs, who 


are in every country the beſt - ſupport of. public and 
private virtue, as damped, and hindered from break 

ing out into public reſolutions. The conſtitution, 

which with little! prudence fuppoſes that the prince 


will. always act for the public good, has left the no- 
mination of lords lieutenant, ſheriffs, and other of- 
ficers tothe croun, and by thoſe: means rendered it 


5 in aagreat meaſure maſter of their determinations. 


This pgwer was ſufficiently felt at the commencement 
af the preſent ferment; and it is no ſmall proof that 


| much virtue ſtill remains in the nation tliat ne people 


wer'iat laſt able to ſurmount ſo great an obſtacle. 
Before any petitions: were yet framed; much leſs 
ſubſeribed; the court, availing itſelf | of. its authority 
oyer ſheriffs and juſtices of the peace procured from 
the quarter feſſtions addreſſes complaining violently of 
ſodition, licentiouſneſs, and diſaffection. Atew gen- 
tleinen of Eſſex, who were 2 all attached to the 
Mi ces, penſions, favours, or expectations, 
9 They approved highly r ad- 
miniſtration, and expreſſed the utmoſt abhorrence 


rather for the meaſures, which they ſuſpected would 


be taken by the este than for thoſe which they had 
already taken: for hitherto they had done nothing, 


except the intemperate, though natural, e gs of 


the populace might be viewed in that light. After 


this exploit, which could not be deemed: the act of 5 
the county, as it never had been called to the meet- 


ing, the ſame honourable: men poſted away to Surry, 


and procured with the utmoſt difficulty a ſurreptitious 
1 n am a ſimilar nature. I call them W 5 


= > | becauſe 
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becauſe they wereregularly declared: fork A theſetwo 
© counties, and by every other place of note in Eng- 
land, where they wert obtained. Even Coventry, 
whoſe corporation had, at the inſtigatiori of a miniſte- 
rial lord, aſperſed a ſociety of gentlemen, that called 
55 themſelves the ſupporters of the bib of rights, and 
pPatroniſed the popular priſoner, was aſhamed of the 
deed, and reſolved on a petition in order to wipe off 
the diſgrace.” And this may with juſtice be ſaid, that 
wherever a hundred could be; inyrigled to ſign an ad- 
dxeſs, thouſands crouded voluntarihy to ſet their names 
to a petition; and the miniſtets to their other impo- 
litic meaſures added that o ſoliciting addreſſes, as 
every dody uf men thought their donned 
in preventing the imputation of ſuch:fcandal.- :'- | 
: Noenickſtending this backwardneſs in the people to 
congratulate his majeſty on the wiſdom of his govern- 
ment, the [miniſtry did not relinquiſh their roject. 
Senſible how much they ſtoodãn need of ſu — 
they graſped, like drowning men, at every 
The merchants of London had addreſſed the — 
on the peace. It was apprekendrdy that the ame en- 
ng e r now be renderedwfcful; Accordingly, 2 
THT jobbers, Jews, PDurchimen, and Scotchmen, 
who either Eg or hoped to enjoy, lucrative con- 
tracts from government, were ſet in motion. 2 
advertiſed a meeting of the merchants and other prin- 
cipal inhabitants at the King's'\arms«tavernpin Corn: 
hill. No more than thirty gentlemen could be col- 
lected: it was therefore neceſſary to reprat the adver- 
tiſement, and to make particular application to thoſe 
ho were deemed favourable to the cauſe. On the day 
5 a ſmall number aſſembied, and found the 
; Aerial leaders would not allow che addreſs, which 
itheychad prepared, to be read, nor its contents to be 
debated. They ipſiſted chat every man, ho did not 
chuſe to ſign i it, ſhould retire, and leave the field clear 
for thoſe who were willing to be led blindfold. This 
e and unfair conduct offended the company, 


2 which 


5 % 
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addreſſers clamorouſly cried out, „no chair, no 
chair; and carried their riotous outrages fo far as 
to attack the other party with fiſts and ſticks, But 


as the number was not great, nor their perfons re- 


find ſupport; and they were forced to make off with 
their addreſs, which was lodged at the merchant ſea- 


men's office over the Royal Exchange, that it might 


be ſigned by all thoſe, whom repeated advertiſements, 


private letters, and other arts could influence. As 


might be expected, a beadroll of obſcure names was pro- 
cured, anche et out from the exchange one afternoon 
in ſuch carriages as they could hire in order to pre- 
ſent it tð his majeſty. In Cheapſide they were uniyer- 
ſally ſaluted with hiſſes, groans, and vollies of dirt; 


and in Fleet- ſtreet, the multitude grew outrageous. 


Having broke the windows of the coaches with ſtones 


and glaſs bottles, they diſpatched a party to ſhut the 


gates of Temple-bar ; a ſtratagem, which threatened 
a total ſtop to the cavalcade. The city marſhal and 
his attendants, by whom, for the ſake of eng they 

were preceded, attempted to relieve them in this 55 
igence; but he was repulſed, after having his clothes 
torn 'off his back, and his head wounded in two 
places. The 7 55 in the carriages were then at- 

al © 


tacked: ſeveral ed With dirt 
obliged to take ſhelter in the adjoining houſes : ſome 


drove through obſcure lanes and ſtreets; but the 


_ greateſt part returned home; which proved by far the 


wiſeſt courſe; for very few of the moſt ſanguine could 


reach St. James's: and when they did arrive, behold? 
no addreſs could be produced. Boehm, the Dutch- 


- man, in whoſe ſtudy this' palladium of the Britiſh 
conſtitution was lodged, had in the hurry of confult> 


ing his own ſafety left it under the cuſhion of his 


coach: Neither this pufillanimity, nor the filth, with '_ 
Which the addreſſers were cruſted over, could diſguſt 
his majeſty : he waited * graciouſly for the 1 | 
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which in general clamoured for a chairman. "EhE.. 


them being covered with dirt were - 
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of ſeveral hours, till, after conſulting ſir Fletcher 
Norton about a proper ſuccedaneum to the loſt relique, 
they were happily relieved by its arrival. The few 
coaches which reached Exeter Change, were there 
joined by a hearſe drawn by a black and white horſe, 
and drove by a man, who was cloathed with a rough 
coat reſembling a ſkin; his head being covered with 
2 large cap, black on one ſide and white on the other. 
His whole figure was very groteſque, and a proper 
emblem of the motley. cavalcade which he preceded. 
On one fide of the hearſe was painted on canvaſs a re- 
preſentation of the miniſterial hirelings murdering 
Clarke. at Brentford; and on the other appeared a lively 
picture of the ſoldiers he A on young Allen in the 
 _ cow-houſe. The hearſe made a ſhort ſtop at Cirleton- 
| houſe, at the duke of Cumberland's, at lord Wey- 
 mouth's, and at the palace, where the populace would 
have introduced. it as a partial repreſentation of their 
_ grievances, ., The riot act was read at St. James's, 
and ſeveral perſons were taken into cuſtody. But, 
though the court arraigned them with the utmoſt 
rancour of malice, they were upon a trial acquitted; 
no proof of guilt appearing againſt them to the jury. 
The ill dee He addreſs did not teach the 
winiſters prudence: they ſtill continued to ſolicit more 
undeſerved encomiums, wherever they had the leaſt 
influence. In Scotland particularly they exerted their 
intereſt; and it muſt be confeſſed, that they met with 
a proper return. Hardly a fiſhing town upon the coaſt 
failed in ſending up a loyal ſkin of parchment. One 
member preſented no lefs than five addreſſes from the 
boroughs which he repreſents. - Though a placeman 
before, he was for this Egyptian taſk, appointed bar- 
rack-maſter for Scotland. In the ſame manner other 


Places were inveigled by the partial and falſe repreſen- 


| rations of their members, in whom, though placed 

and penſioned, they repoſed an unreſerved confidence. 
Having a high notion of the prerogative they think 
A4 favour from the crown an additional reaſon for hold- 
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ing a man in eſteem. Their idea of liberty is ex- 
tremely dee emen , : if they are indulged with li 
berty of conſcience, or with preſbytery and the cove- 

nant, they are abundantly ſatisfied ; if no encroach+ 
ment is made upon their imaginary property in the 
other world, they will allow you to be very free with 
their temporal concerns; and it is certain, that one 

may live for years in Scotland without hearing the 
word liberty pronounced by the populace. The tame- 
neſs, with which they bore the unjuſt condemnation 
of Mungo Campbell, an act contrary to natural 
FI: which juſtifies ſelf-defence, and the killing 
of a robber, is a clear proof how very ignorant they 
are in this reſpect; and how eaſy. it is for the ariſto- 
cracy, which is entirely dependent on cke court, to bend 
them to the will of the crown. Theſe conſiderations, 
together with their averſion to Wilkes, on account of 
the aſperſions, which he is ſuppoſed to have caſt upon 
them, ſufficiently explain their backwardneſs in join- 
ing the Engliſh in the conſtitutional cauſe, which is 


now agitated. They do not conſider how mean it is 


in Ry to make the ruin, hy an individual 4b eh | 


* 2 2 ._ 


ledging their virtues. "OE 
Theſe addrefles, -moſt of Fg are es in 
London, and ſent;down to be properly ſigned and au- 
thenticated by the reſpective boroughs, brought ſuf- 
ficient diſgrace upon the whole ſcheme; but the ad- 
dreſs, which came from, Flint in Wales, brought it 

to the lowelt ſtate of contempt and deriſion. Being 


execrably penned; and preſented to the prince of Wales, 


. mere child, by a ſelf-conſtituted baronet, who was 5 
ruined by every ſpecies of infamy, it ſmelled too ſtrong 


even for majeſty. The court ſickened at the thoughts 


of more addreſſes; fince they could only be due | 

from the vileſt of the people 
Let ſtill no anſwer was given to the petitions; 2; the 
king remained inflexible to the intreaties of the major: 
ity of me nation, and ns determined to ſtand 
3 or 
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or fall by his miniſtry : a reſolution, which produced 
various addreſſes to him from the preſs. 
That it is the right, ſaid a popular. writer, of indi- 
viduals as well as of the collective body of the people 
to addreſs the ſovereign is not leſs clear from theeter- 
nal laws of nature than from the' poſitive laws of the 
realm. The power of our kings, like of that of any 
d ther magiſtrates, is derived from the people and I 
know no reaſon why they are complimented with the 
title of majeſty, but becauſe they repreſent the ma- 
jeſty of the people. No one will deny, that the 
meaneſt individual has a right, and is even in duty 
bound to adviſe the people, when he thinks the ſitua- 
tion of their affairs demands his counſel. It muſt 
therefore be not only his right, but his duty to adviſe 


the ſovereign, who repreſents them, and, who has it 


often in his power to put any good advice into ſpeedy 


and effectual execution. This is no novel, no new- 


fangled doctrine. For what is the Houſe of Com- 
mons but a body of counſellors deputed by the nation 
to adviſe with the prince about the proper adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs? Whatever power the people 
have a right to delegate, they muſt certainly have 
themiſelves a right to exerciſe. Hence, I think, little 
. apology is neceſſary for addreſſing the ſovereign. I 
have ſeen: many letters directed to the people without 
any apology. Are not they as reſpectable as any 
king? I do not wiſh to draw breath in this iſland, 
"ies it ſhall be dangerous to advance ſuch an opinion. 
Let me then boldly approach the throne, and ſpeak 
with the courage of a freeman and a Briton. Go- 
vernment, fir, ſeems to have been inftituted chiefly 
for theſe three ed ends, for the preſervation of the 
s lives, for the ſecurity of their property, and 
kor the due adminiſtration of juſtice. As long as the 
magiſtrates, whether they 80 under the name of em- 
perors, kings, conſuls, or ſtadtholders, anſwer theſe 
purpoſes, they are entitled not only to the chearful 
obedicnce, "ues to ds Bey ee Aer my 
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the people. But, whenever they fail in theſe eſſential 
points, and after repeated admonitions and remon- 
ſtrances continue in their errors, a diſſolution of go- 
vernment enſues. For protection and allegiance are 
reciprocal duties: the one ſhould never exiſt without 
the other. As without the latter a ſubject cannot ex- 

pect to enjoy his lands, ſo without the former a king 
Cannot hope to wear his crown. As ſoon as he coun- 
teracts the ends of his inſtitution, and, inſtead of be- 
ing their defender, their preſerver and judge, becomes 
their deſtroyer, tyrant and oppreſſor, he forfeits the 

character of a king, and ſinks to a private individual. 
When he breaks through the pale of the law, every 
man has a right to hunt him out of ſociety, like a 
wild beaſt that has broke looſe from his cage; and it 
| ſhall happen to him as to Cain, that every one that 
findeth him ſhall. lay him. Far be it for me to in- 
- finuate, and God forbid it ſhould be thought, that 
your majeſty ſtands in this predicament. I know you 
muſt be ſenſible that the law is above you, your fa- 
mily was upon this condition raiſed to the throne, and 
it is the tenure by which you hold your crown. 
Whence is it then, that the lives of the people have 
been wantonly ſacrificed, their N unconſtitu- 
tionally invaded, and the laws ſcandalouſſy perverted 
by the government? To whom ſhall we attribute the 
murders of late committed, the unprecedented man- 
ner of making up the deficiencies of the civil liſt, 
the ſtopping of the courſe of juſtice in the exchequer, 
and the impriſonment of Bingley ? The voice of the 
whole nation, and the many petitions preſented and to 
be preſented to your majeſty, declare your miniſters 
to be the original authors; yet do they not ſtill enjoy 
your confidence, and engroſs you ear? What cauſe 
can we aſſign for this ſtrange conduct? Is at that the 
voice of the people expires and dies away at the gates 
of the palace? Partial and unfaithful repreſentations 
of their ſentiments are certainly made to our majeſty. 
Indeed, ho can it be otherwiſe? When vas it ever 
— “ © ono 
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known that a criminal did not ſoften the evidence 
againſt himſelf ? But a juſt and conſcientious judge 
will be cautious in giving credit to his allegations. It 
is in vain that your ſervants endeavour to hoodwink 
your eyes, and to perſuade you that their meaſures 
are not obnoxious to the majority of the nation. The 
greateſt and beſt part of your. ſubjects have either al- 
ready remonſtrated, or are on the point of remonſtrat- 
ing againſt their pernicious deſigns. The flame of 
patriotiſm is Fin the reſt will ſoon feel its 
, warmth, and kindle in the general blaze. One muſt 
Mut his eyes not to ſee this; for it is no myſtery how 
the addreſſes were procured. The names, the num- 
bers of the ſubſcribers, ſerved all to expoſe the in- 
trigues of the miniſtry, and the contempt into which 
their cauſe is fallen. Some places have diſavowed theſe 
ſurreptitious addreſſes; and all execrate the memory 
of thoſe who promoted them. The unfortunate voy- 
age of the merchant adventurers to your palace, is a 
ſufficient proof how odious they are to the people. 
Tou have in all probability ſeen the laſt of them; for 
the very fabricators begin to be aſhamed, and in all 
public places to hide their diminiſhed heads. But pe- 
titions and remonſtrances are likely to encreaſe and 
multiply; they ſtart up, like the Lernean Hydra's 
heads: no ſooner is one preſented, but two more are 
found to be on their way to court. Scotland itſelf, 
notwithſtanding its averſion to Wilkes, and its inat- 
tention to any thing but religious liberty, begins to 
ſee through the miſt, which its ſlaviſh repreſentatives 
have, through miniſterial direction, ſpread before its 
eyes, and is thought to be on the eve of petitioning. 
All che petitions aim at the ſame objects, at the re- 
moval of the prefent miniſtry, and the diſſolution 
of the parliament. Some of them indeed do not 
expreſsly name the latter circumſtance; but it is ta- 
eitly underſtood. For what other remedy to the evils 
complained af is lodged in your majeſty's hands? If 
this ſtep be not ſpeedily taken, they wild byreiterated 
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-petitions ſoon demonftrate that this was their mean- 


ing. It would be no mark of imprudence to under- 


ſtand them in this ſenſe, and by compliance with _ 
their deſires to prevent the encreaſe of thoſe heart- 


burnings and jealouſies, which are already ſo widely 


againſt its on conſent in any country; much leſs in 
this, where a king, or miniſtry, who have not the 
affections of the people, are nothing at all. That your 
miniſters are thus ſituated, let the petitions, Yet the 
treatment they have received in their progreſs throug g 
the country declare. Where they expected marks of 
reſpect, and ſhouts of applauſe, they have found it 
difficult to eſcape with their lives. Ought he, whom. 
we are taught to call the father of his people, to de- 


fire any other reaſon for baniſhing them from his 


preſence for ever? Or can he expect a better plea for 


the diſſolution of parliament, than the peoples deelar- 


already diſturbed the quiet of your dominions, and 
even of your palace. The other two will, I fear, 


ing that they can place no farther confidence in it? 


It is not my deſign to write a libel. An evil admi- 
niſtration is the worſt of libels. It alienates the 
affections of the ſubjects, and ſows the ſeeds of ta- 


mults, inſurrections, and rebellions. The firſt have 


tread faſt on their heels, and ſhake the throne, if the 


nation cannot obtain theſe two points of your majeſtyj. 


The evil counſellors, who at preſent ſurround you, 
and endeavour to perſuade you, that the generality of 


the nation approves of their meaſures, and that only 


a few diſcontented levellers have raiſed the preſent 
combuſtion, are the deſcendants of thoſe, who inſtilled 


the ſame dangerous poiſon into the ears of the Stuarts, 


and precipitated that weak; that bigoted, and infatu- 


ated family into ruin. They have not degenerated 


/ 


from their anceſtors : they profeſs their ſlaviſh prin- 
ciples: they practice their arbitrary leſſons. Strangers 
to the civil equality of the laws, they would lick the 
duſt off the ſovereign'z ſhoes, in order to ſee the reſt. | 


of 
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. of the people proſtrate at their feet. They care not 


how: much they are debaſed in the 'drawing-room, 


pr they can have their revenge by trampling 
on the necks of their fellow- citizens. Such reptiles 
there will be in all countries; but how dangerous is 
zt ſot the ſovereign of a free country to liften. to their 


ebunſel! They art his moſt formidable enemies. 


They would have perfuaded Charles the ſecond, that 
l to be the viceroy of the great king Lewis 
the WVth, than to be controuled by the laws of his 
- own realm. Their advice had like to have coſt him 
his crown; he was almoſt obliged to ſet out once 
more upon his travels. The miniſtry may perhaps 
imagine, that they can effect a breach between the 
army and the people, and thus eſtabliſn their own 
power and ſecurity. But, notwithſtanding all their 
efforts to biaſs the military gentlemen to their ſide, 
I believe they will find it difficult to ſucceed. The 
Spaniſh guards, ſlaves as they are, would nat fire 


on cheit on countrymen, when they were engaged 
in a national cauſe. Will Engliſhmen be leſs gene- 


raus? Never believe it. Even the third regiment 
would have been more cautious, were it not for the 
unfortunate anĩmaſities, which the intemperate zeal 
of ſome political-writers, had excited between the 


' two nations. Nothing can ſhew the villainy of the 


miniſters in more glaring colours than that they em- 
ployed them in ſuch a ſervice at ſuch a juncture. 
But, were the ſoldiery to be as obſequious as they 
could deſire, it would avail but little. The militia, 
which, with the trained bands, is twice as numerous, 


Al nd would ſoon be as formidable in point of diſcipline 
28 they are already for valour, could not be gained 


over. What then would: it ſignify to debauch the 
army from the intereſts of the people? Such a ſtep 


would have no other effect but that of throwing every 


thing into confuſion, and bringing to certain-ruin, 
them, and every one that eſpouſes their cauſe. Ame- 


riea would certainly unite as one man againſt them: 


+ 2 . Ireland 
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Ireland would not be backward in joining the ſons of 2 


liberty, and, if Scotland could not be drawn into the 
general vortex, what could it do againſt ſuch a mighty 
force? Your miniſters are too odious and contempt- 
ible to be ſupported by men of character in any 
country; and thoſe of a different ſtamp will deſert 


them in the hour of danger. Who, that has any 


honour or property to loſe, would countenance. thoſe, 


whoſe infamy becomes every day more and more no- 
torious. - Scarce an hour paſſes without bringing to 


light ſome new crime, or miſdemeanour, of which they 
have been guilty. No ſooner is one of them con- 
victed by his own letter of encouraging the maſſaere 
of your innocent ſubjects, but another is found to proſ- 
titute your royal name in thanks to the perpetrators 
of the foul deed. This miniſter is fined for invading 


the liberty of the pieſs, and breaking the laws of his 


country: that is detected in robbing the exchequer to 


refund. him the money, and puniſh the people for his 
crime. A paymaſter ſecretes in his private hands un- 


accounted millions of public money: a treaſurer 
ſcreens him by iſſuing illegal warrants: The ſame 


treaſurer, and your prime miniſter, proſecutes a fooliſſi 


and weak man for corruption, and is in the very midſt 
of this act of public juſtice found _ of the crime, 
which he arraigns, and proved to be, what the world 
knew before, the moſt corrupt of mortals. What 


can be added to this picture, which is ſketched b 


the hand of truth ? Your miniſters; to fill the hi 
meaſure of iniquity, want nothing but to have their 
arm red with murder, and without the intervention 


of inferior agents to be drenched in the blood of che 


people. This is the point at which they aim; for it 
is neceſſary to the ſecurity of their crimes. Their 
heads depend upon the doubtful iſſue of a civil war. 


To ſave themſelves, they muſt riſlæ the ſtability of your 
throne. I fear they will prove too ſucceſsful in their 
dark and treaſonable ſcheme; If the deſires of the 
people be not ſoon gratified by the diſſolution of the 


parlia- 
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parliament, and the diſmiſſion of the preſent miniſtry, 
they will be driven to deſpair and madneſs. . Seeing 
their liberties and properties endangered by the cor- 
ruption and treachery of thoſe to whom their autho- 
rity is delegated, they will be apt to. exerciſe what 
God and Nature have given them, the right of puniſh- 
ing unfaithful ſervants, and ſubſtituting others in their 
2; Place. What will become of your majeſty in this 
: _ dreadful ſhock? I tremble to think of the conſequen- 
ces, when the people is ranged on one ſide, and your 
miniſtry on the other. It is not every one that will 
diſtinguiſh between maſter and ſervant in ſuch ren- 
counters. Kings; to be ſure, are privileged, and may do 
many deeds unpuniſhed, which would bring certain 
dieſtruction on the heads of ordinary mortals. Were 
I entruſted with the affairs of a ſociety, and were ! 
to manage them by the hands of thieves, robbers 
and murderers, I ſhould be conſidered as little better 
than my agents. But kings can do no wrong. That 
is the maxim by which their actions are to be tried. 
It would be a very good one, at leaſt very conve- 
nient for backſliding monarchs, did not the generality 
of mankind find it too hard of digeſtion, and think 
the mention of it an affront upon their underſtanding, 
Which can allow it no more applicable to a temporal 
than to a ſpiritual prince. The infallibility of the 
pope has been long exploded in this iſland. The 
: minds of men are of a very encroaching nature: no 
473 ſooner have they overturned the main pillar of prieſt- 
| craft, but they endeavour to unhinge the corner ſtone 
aof king-craft. + By ſome fatality, (it is with grief J 
-relate it!) the ee this land have very little faith 
in the infallibility of kings. But, though they do not 
abſolutely deify them, yet have they no little reve- 
rence for the name; and it is a ſure ſign that a prince 
has loſt the brighteſt jewel in his crown, the affec- 
tions of his people, when papers freely canvaſſing his 
conduct are bought with avidity, and read with plea- 
ſure. The very ſound of majeſty covers a . | 
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of ſins; When that veil begins once to bẽ penetratec 
by the profane eyes of the vulgar, it is time to veer 
about the helm, and to ſteer a new courſe: the cha- 
rafter of the prince becomes as little ſacred as the 

myſterles of ſtate... Writers will, ke ſir Matthew 
Hales i in Charles's days, expoſe with as mueh free-. 
dom as impunity the nakedneſs of the ſovereign, and 
receive the thanks and applauſes of the approving 
nation. Hence a king o Eoghan is the moſt inex- 
cuſeable of men, if he remains longoimpopulary be- 

cauſe, in ſpite of all the arts uſed by the ſycophants 

of ower, the voice of-the: nation ſoon becomes clear 

ſtrong, and drowns the noiſy clamiburs of an 

intereſted faction; and a. king;: wha: dees not liſten 
to its perſuaſions, and thus regain the people's: Con- 
fidence, is unworthy of his crown. Indeed he is, in 
the eye of reaſon, fallen froni his regal dignity; as 
the majority, from whom alone he caniderive | 
authority, pronounce in their hearts the ſentence of 
his depoſition, It is in vain, that he pretends to con- 
fult their intereſt” by frm $ cheir inclinationsj« 
ſubſtituting his own will for their expreſs and>deelare: 
opinion. Ia the ü e oftcounſellors is wiſdom 
and ſafety. The danger of fach a ſtep can be equalled 


by its preſumption. For hat can be a greater 
Piech in politics, what a greater moekery of com- 


mon ſenſe, than to make the decrees of millions re- | 


verſible by the caprice of a ſingle man? A thebcraey 
alone can warrant ſuch a controlling re over the 
people. But why do I urge this point? Surely none 
but your majeſty's and the kingdom's enemies, to 
whom you will not liſten, can adviſe you to ſet 

face againſt your people, by refuſing to diſſolve: the 
Parliament. Neither your majeſty, nor your coun- 
ſellors can he i ignorant, that you are more miniſterial 
than magiſterial, in convoking and diſſolving theſe 
. aſſemblies. The kings of England, indeed, by be- 


ing the chief the belt opprtn or firlt ſervants. of the e 


. ple, have the bet opportunity of knowing the ſtate 


of 


* 
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of their affairs. They have, therefore, from time 
immemorial been accuſtomed to call together the re- 
preſentatives of the nation, in order to receive their 
advice and direction in every momentous concern; 
ant to diſſolve or allow them to return to their con- 
ſtituents, when there was no farther occaſion for their 
ſervice. From long uſe they are ſuppoſed to have 
acquired a kind of preſeriptive right to the exerciſe 
of this power; and, though ſanctified by no poſitive 
law or conſtitution, it is apprehended to be an unalie- 
nable part of the prerogative. But it is well worth 
your obſervation that no ſingle atom of the preroga- 
tive is neceſſarily entailed on the crown. The whole 
power known under that name was either granted or 
tolerated hy the people for their own good. There- 
fore, when any part of it no longer anſwers that end, 
they have à right to reſume it into their own hands. 
They have often ſtripped their ſovereigns of the whole, 
much more may they {trip them of à part. Will it 
then be improper for you to conſider, whether the 
le may not by an obſtinate refuſal of this point 
e tempied to rettench the prerogative. Unreaſona- 
dete dete eilt demands has been fre- 
quentiy attended with ſuch conſequences. The more 
tenacious the cron has been of any obnoxious power, 
the more it has ſuffered- Phe people have ſeldom 
ſtopt thort upon gaining the original object of the 
quarrel: they have ſometimes proceeded fo far in their 
reformation as to leave the crown naked and defence- 
leg. Who knows but they may on this occaſion aſ- 
ſume the privilege of re- calling their members, when- 
ever they are diſpleaſed with their conduct? Now, 
that parliaments are ſeptennial, which is nearly the 
_ ſame as if they were perpetual, this ſtep is as neceſ- 
ſary as it ſeems legal and conſtitutional. Though 
there is a law, which fays, that parliaments ſhall fit 
ſeven years, there is none, which ordains, that the 
ſame member ſnall repreſent this or that place for the 
ſame ſpace of time, All members being deputies, or 
C „domi 
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commiſſioners, their conſtituents have a right to annul 


their commiſſions whenever” they pleaſe, and to ap- 


point others in their ſtead. The conſtitution cannot 
ſurelx have placed the public in general upon a worſe 


footing in this reſpect than private individuals. In 


my domeſtic œconomy I am àuthoriſed by natural 


and poſitive law: to diſcharge an unworthy ſervant. 
Who will have the effrontery to aſſert that the nation 


is not entitled to a like right ? It has, I o, been little 
exerciſed; and the reaſon is, that parliaments being 
originally temporary, and of very ſhort duration, there 
was no occaſion, or: indeed poſſibility, of putting it 

Practice. But; as no cuſtom, no n can 
juſtify: illegal acts, as we may learn ftom the fate of 
general warrants, ſo no diſuſe can annul the natural 


Charter, the birthright of a nation The claim of the 


Engl to regal: parliamentary deputies: is a valid 


as if every page of the journals of the lower houſe 
bore Wine i its continual exerciſe. -;; Whether they 


wil chuſe to revive this long dormant — 


pte ſettt juncture cannot be very problematical, if our 
majeſty does net prevent it by the diſſolution of the 
parliament. Singe they have once adopted the mode 

of petitioning; they will wait to fee hat redreſoiʒt 
will procurs them. Should they be diſappoinsece they 
muſt ſtrike into this path, which I have pointed out. 
Had they done, itlat firſt, they would have perliaps 
diſcoveted more reverence. for the cbnſtirution, and 
diſplayed more wiſdom than is Ohſervable in their pre- 
ſellt conduct. The Want of this, or of ſome other 
ſuch neveſſary check upon che conduct of their rep re- 
ſentatives, is the ſource. of all the preſent ferment. 
The people have long knovn the imperſections of the 


conſtitution: they now feel them. By what power 


mall they be hindered to rectify them? They have 
ſoliciced your ' majeſty's concurrence. The diſſolu- 
tion of. parliament, and the election of new members, 


in whom they can confide, are judged to be the firſt 
OP: eps towards. the execution-.of this W wo 
| e = 
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A 


Plan. Flas your'majeſty no ambition to become a 
Solon or a Lycurgus? How much more: glorious is 
it to prop falling ſtate than to undermine the chief 
buttreſs fon which it leans l What a difference between 
the man who reared the glorious temple of Diana, 
and the wretch who burnt it to the ground l Is not 


Alfred the moſt renowned of Englim monarchs? 


But is not the memory of Charles accurſed? Does 
not his name bliſter every tongue, by which it is ut- 
tered t Will you then, who would be called a Patriot 


make them s, fe a, tbeir on thoughts? If glory 
will not move you, be moved by the danger. May 
not he. people if driven to extremitĩes, tread in the 
ſteps of the ancient Romans? Did not the tyrannical 
encroachments of the Conſuls and Patricians oblige 


the Plebeians to deprive them of almoſt: all power? 


Were not the Carthaginians foroed upon the fame 
enpedient? The corruption and malverſation of the 
nobles left them nocother choice. May ot the ſame 


cauſes produce ſimilar effects in this iſland? The li- 


-berry-of the/preſs has enlarged the minds of men, and 


diſpellec thoſeb iniſts of ignerance, Which clouded 


them in the laſt civil wars Menchave forgot much 
dl chateblind atrachment vo kings, which diſtinguiſh- 
ed the laſt century. The name has loſt its cHhrms; 


and they are not thought eſſential to every fbrm of 


government. It is obſervable, that in ſmall ſtates or 


cities, the regal dignity never flouriſhes; becauſe its 


A 1 defects are familiar to every eye. What 
familiarity effects in ſmall ſocieties, the progreſs of 
knowledge and good ſenſe accompliſhes in the great. 
It is the part of a wiſe prince to attend to this change 
in mens opinion. The want of ſufficient ſagacity to 
diſcern the operation of ſuch a principle, proved the 


ruin of the Stuart family. It is to be hoped, that all 


future princes will take warning by their example, 


and avoid the ſame rock. The road lies plain and 


eaſy before them: they have only to accommodate 


them 
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. themſelves to the inclinations of the people who are 
always beſt aequainted with their o untereſt; and 
will not allow others to judge fer them, where their 
ſentiments are clearly Ag diſtinctly expreficd. 16 18 
the miniſteriaY cry indeed; that the 2 of the nation 
can only be known from its repreſentatives in partia- | 
ment, and that you can liſten to no other, if you would 
preſerve the conftiturion inviolate. The members of 
the lower houſe are, it is faid; the mouth of the peo- 
ple, and expreſs their fentiments; their intereſts being 
the fame as [ear of their conſtituents: What then carl 
be more abfurd than to imagine, that they ſhould in- 
vade their liberty or property? Suppoſe the parlia- 
ment diſſolved, What would enfue ? During the 
preſent ſerment of mens fründs, When Kar Suienee 
and faction have exceeded alf former examples; 
nothing would be feen through the land but corrup- 
tion, Hicentiouſneſs, and diforder. The majority, who 
would be exaſperated at a diſſolution, would return 
to their reſpective conftitucnts, and in moving heaven 
and earth to gain their election, would augment the 
i-humour, which is already too prevalent. Beſides, 
were your majeſty ever ſo much diſpoſed to gratify | 
the elamours of an inſolent faction, you have it not in 


your power. An act of the whole legiffature has ren- 


dered parliaments ſeptennial: till that perfock is ex- 
pired, the prerogative of diffolving them cannot take 
place. A fingle branch of the legiſlattire eunnot re- 
peal an act to which the three have given their faric< 
tion. Such is the language of courtiers ! Such are 
the only arguments, which they can advance! if they 
are Joſt and eonelufiye, 3 comply with edi | 
delres of your people 115 a regatd tõ their morals 
from a reverence for the Co Sen” But it is 
| themisfortune of courtiers to be but ſhallow reafoners. 
| They k much better how to deceive their friend; 
or betray their ſovereign; chan to form, a juſt ſyllogiſm, 
or are ©; picat concluſion. They are ſo much 1c 
eu t ir * that they at laſt in- 
a 2 | OS | 
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. through habit, vpon themſelves; like the miſer | 


in the play, whoſe right hand ſteals from his left. 
. In a cauſe, Which they have much at heart, their 


wiſhes become arguments, and they ſwallow them as 
faſt as Saturn did his own children. Verſed as your 

: majeſty. is in hiſtory, you, muſt have heard of the 

1 Seythians. Having once invaded Aſia, they carried 
on the war ſo long and in ſuch diſtant regions, that 
their ſlaves imagining them all cut off by the enemies, 
made a property of their, wives and cattle; and upon 

; —. return, were impudent enough to refuſe to re- 
ſtore them to their maſters..: In What does the majo- 
rity differ from theſe Scythian ſlaves. Like them 
they were too Jong, entxuſted With the care of the 
people's rights: and properties. The moſt eſſential 

_ of che ſormer they have moſt daringly ſeized, and as 
ringly. ebener as, their own. Whether they 

have touched 1 leave to the determin: ation 

of the 1 incorrupt of Grafton, and the imma- 
5 — lord I * . nation has its ſuſpicions, 
and will retain . ala till they effare them by im- 
peaching and bringing to juſtice the; commiſſioners, 
, Fer iſſued out treaſury warrants for paying out of 

IG : be py uhlic money, fines impoſed upon your-miniſters 
5 24 reaking the laws of the realm... Matters being 
, thus fituared, What can be more prepoſterous. than-to 
affirm, that the voice of the, nation is expreſſed by 
the majority of their Kate eres It would have 
been as, e to ſe, that in the year 1720, 
e Brune re ne | 


vants; and pon beg is more common. for. e 
Than to cheat their maſters, and to ſet up an indepen- 
AJient intereſt; if they are not ſtrictiy watched, and 
d0deonjnnedi to their re ſphere... The. Houſe of Com- 
3 | mons has done this once already in a notorious man- 

ner: 7M e liberty as well as the nen. 
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It has often been ſervile, temporiſing, and: corrupt. 8 


Could any thing be more vile and abject than its con- 
duct under Henry the eighth? It domineered over 
the people, and crouched, to the ſovereign; - Tyranny. 
and Qlavery .,were.its - diſtinguiſhing | Characteriſtics. 
What has been may be again: the people may be- 
oppreſſed under the ſanction of a parliament. The fame ; 
py 1s to be gained by different means. Thę iron rod 
of deſpotiſm does not make a ſenate more A 
than the gilded hand of corruption. A Walpole ma 
be as dangerous to liberty as a Wolſey. The non 
are not inſenſible of the truths. Knowing that, if 
the conſtitutioni isever deſtroyed by domeſtic encroach+ 
ments, it muſt be done with the conſent of their repre⸗ 
ſentatiyes, they attend with the utmalt vigilance to, 
He candutt,, and finding it inconſiſtent with-the duty. 
ku they owe to their country, they have applied to 
Jour majeſty. for. redreſs... Jour majeſty, ſurrounded 
Ul exil lee is told, that their complaints are 
roundleſs;. and chat, TED. they impeach the lower, 
jou, it is themſelyes they RY But what can 
more abſurd than this reaſon ig: Has not. the 


ct capital, .which contains one-ſixth f the peopl e, pro 
ed . e their ae Hove not then i 


433 8 


1 255 gives you a 4 he Par e to the exerciſe of 
0 ee. It is no 25 7 to inſinuate, = 
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ſuch a ep would: only encreaſ and exaſperate the 
murmors and jealouſies which now prevail. The 
argument, if it proves any thing, proves too much: 
® Iroves that pärhaments ought to be perpetual ; as 
folvtioi will become mere and mote dangerous, 
hs longer it is delayed, ſince in afl human drobabi- 
hey the ferment will rife inſtead of ſubſiding. Now 
of never is the time for complying with the earneſt 
entreaties of the People. For who knows but the 
Parfamtent may vote leſelf perpetual ? It has the ſame 
right"to paſs a perpetual, 28 & ſeptennial act; and the 
| fam&cuſc may be alledged, the danger of the times. 
The mniſters are cager for this meafure; and who 
does trot know t ö mmpotence? What reſource 
chen is a to your injured people? Should they reſolve 
„on rec alling g the! nbers, there is reaſon to fear, 
t their een would have no effect. Were 
our najeſty to ſtart no objection, the majority would 
— be {6 obfequiovs. © Having already difregarded 
the inſttuckions of their conftituents they 
ſpiſe cher fummons. Thus abandoned by x 
- Etthritres,” what courſe muſk they rake, Fe poo do not 
voudhſafe ithrhediare redrefs?' 8 \Shalf they appeal to 
Beavenf In oder me fo dre ee 
your reajelty, mo all theſe conſiderations, wi 
Jeter to the derten ae of your people, by dif- 
miffing your Preſę nt miniftry and io vines your par- 
Bader For Bhs it can no longer vg propriety 
be called? 3'Thvs, as at the beginning of your reign, 
you wilt once fore iffue forth from your palace with 
the ſhouts and acclamations of your ſubjects; and, 
Hke the fun in his meridian ſplendor, warm, cher, 
and invigorate all around you.” | 
© Theſeand many other hens; wrd Weis engel 
— freedom and rength of reaſoning, had 
t: che king reſolved to adhere to the Houſe 
. of Commons, and neglect the petitions. The meet- 
ing of parliament therefore was expected with the ut- 
molt impatience: * it was * till the be · 
| Sing 
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ginning g of the new year; that the miniſtry might 


have full leiſure during the courſe of the winter to feel 
. the pulſe of their creatures, and to prepare them for 
Fupporting thoſe meaſures, vhich were already ow 


T je 


8 manch the ace had exaſperated the | 


| 1 nation with their domeſtic encroachments, they were 
| . mot ſatisfied: they reſolved: to ſtretch out the arm of 


deſpotiſm to the Eaſt India company, which was once 


more become the object of public conſideration. 


Hyder Ali, or Naig, an adventurer, who from a pri- 


vate Seapoy in the European armies. had, by darin 
treachery and one of thoſe ſurpriſing revolutions | 
frequent in India, become ſovereign of a very ex- 


tenſive country on the Malabar coaſt, formed the 


Project of extirpating the Engliſh from theſe parts. 


Being maſter of territories five hundred miles {quare, 
and an adept in the European art of war, he had ac- 


. quired ſo much power and authority that he terrified _ 
or inveigled into his meaſures the Nizam of the 


Decan, ho can bring into the field fifty chouſand 
foot, and thirty thouſand horſe. Both of them ad- 
vanced at the head of a large army; but, notwith- 


 #Randing the boaſted diſcipline introduced by Hyder 


and by the French renegadoes in his ſervice, the Eng- 


ub, under the auſpices of colonel Smith, totally de- 


feared the conjoined forces in the neighbou rhood of 


Trinomallee, and with very little loſs took their artil- 


lery and many other trophies of a complete victory. 


Terrified by this difaſter the Nizam, -as ſoon as he 
could eſcape the hands of Hyder, of whom he was 


juftly apprehenſive, concluded with the company a 
peace, by which he guaranteed to chem the revenues 


of the Balagat Carnatic; a country including the ter- 


ritories of Hyder, and ſome other petty princes. Not 


long after theſe tranſactions Mangalore, one of his 


neipal ſeaports,” was taken with moſt of his ſhips. 
t having 3 the ſeat of war into a moun 
nous dract, which is at a vaſt diſtance from our 

29036! | 2 . e ſettle- | 
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41 ſerthernents he gained ſeveral advantages by intercept- 
ing ſupplies, cutting off parties, and interrupting 
their communication; and as he abounded in cavalry 
and ſtratagems, nodecifive advantage could be gained 
over him by the. ſuperior firength, ſkill, and bravery © 
ol his antagoniſts. © He avoided general en gements, 
and carried on the war, like a robber. This conduct 
expoſed the company to much expence, and promiſed 
little profit or honour. The contractors and agents 
ſupplied the army with ſuch ſeanty and bad provi- 
lions, that it gradually mouldered away; and afforded 
Hyder an opportunity of growing ſo formidable both 
in India and Leadenhall-ſtreet, that a general court of 
F reſolved to ſend over ſuperviſors with un- 
imited powers to · rectifj abuſes; particularly thoſe 
affecting the revenue, Which as notoriouſly miſma- 

naged in all their ſettlements. 

TLhe majority, however, Aceh rde this ſure 
bus very inconſiderable, the arguments urged againſt 

it being very weighty. “ This commiſſion, ſaid the 
oppoſition, ſeems illegal and inexpedient. It is illegal, 
8 becauſe the company has no authority to grant ſuch 
. unlimited power to any of its ſervants. + The preſi- 
Aaaents an ceuncils of your ſettlements in India are the 
ö higheſt authority that you can eſtabliſn in that quar- 
5 ter of the world; for they derive their power not only 
: from you, but likewiſe from the legiſlature, which 
has enacted laws ſpecifying their number and the ex- 
tent of their juriſdiction. Since then they are eſta- 
bliſnhed by ſtatute, can you annul them by granting 
to three men a power paramount to them all? By no 
means. All, that you can do, is to diveſt them of 
their office; and appoint others equal in number in 
their room. To theſe you can delegate all the power, 
of which you are yourſelves legally poſſeſſed, and no 
more. As an act of Farliament was found requiſite 
for the eſtabliſnment of your four preſidencies, an act 
of the ſame; authority is abſolutely neceſſary for anni- 

hilating chem; or, Ris the ty! for appointing 
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ſuperviſors, who are to ſuſpend their authority, wWhen- 
ever they judge it expedient. Some. miniſters may, 
no doubt, think that the dangerous ſituation of our 
affairs in America requires the hand of ſuperviſors to 
reſtore them to their uſualrranquillity.” et, where 
is the man, that dares adviſe his majeſty to ſend, to 
any of our colonies two or three dictators to ſuperſede _ 
governor and council? Not to ſpeak of the rights 
of the colonies, ſuch a ſtep would be an evident en- 
croachment on the rights of the two other branches 
of the legiſlature. - What then ſhall we ſay of this 
commiſſion, which tramples under foot the authority, _ 
of all the three, of the king, the lords and commons. 
It has indeed the ſanction of three lawyers of great 
note. But, what is authority againſt reaſon? Law-: _ - 
yers are not infallible any more than the pope. A 
perſon of ſenſe will not allow another to. dictate his f 


faith: yet. this is what the ſupporters of the commiſ- ..  - 
ſion do. We tlteir opponents, like the -firſt -pro- (. 


teſtants, found our opinion on reaſon and ſcripture 
but they, like good Catholics, ry. out, What does 
that avail you? Haye not we 4 2 on our ſide? 
But the eee, is not only illegal in the ſtrict _ 
ſenſe of the word, as being contrary to the expreſs _ 
tenour and purport of ſtatutes: it is alſo illegal in a 
large and extenſive ſenſe, as being oppoſite to the ge- 
nius and ſpirit of our conſtitution. In this iſland ab-' 
ſolute power is lodged in the hands of no individual. 
Ia our colonies, the wiſdom of the Jegiſlature hass 
thought proper to follow the ſame maxim. Limited . 
governments are eſtabliſhed in ther all. Will they: ©, © 
allo. you to purſue a different courſe, and to intra- 
duce into your ſettlements a ſyſtem of flavery? Nerer 
believe it. They are too ſagacious, not to foreſe, 
that this inſtitution will produce a gradual revoluticrn 
in the manners of eee home. The princi - 
ples of ſlavery imbibed by the adventurers in India,, ũ L Q—L 
would ſoon be tranſplanted into this kingdom, and. 
after having infected the whole body of. tre inhabi- | 
c "Oe 
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tante, auld: pre wr vs of deſ- 


potiſm. d they deem chis apprehenſion 
—— 5 and chimerieal, yet could they nut be ſo 
regardieſs of che rights of humanity, as to allow ſuch 
a populous part of the globe to groan under tyrants. 
They will certainly let them taſte the ſweets of liberty, 
as the moſt effectual means of ateaching them to the 
intereſt of Great Britain, which will we hope, take 
warning by the misfortunes of the Dutch, and never 
think of eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of tyranny in Aſia. 
The decline of the Dutch and French trade in that 
quarter, is very much owing to this falſe policy. For 
it is a vulgar error to imagine, that no So ſort of 
' government will flouriſh in thoſe climes. Even hiſ- 
tory might beiquoted to proye the reyerſe. Human 
beings, in whatever part of the globe they are found, 
will always prefer law and juſtice to violence and op- 
preſſion; and trade will ever thrive beſt, where the 
former reign. - But, were the commiſſion ever ſo le- 
gal, ſtill it ought to be ſet aſide; becauſe it is inex- 
Pedient. Human. nature is frail; it cannot ſafely be 
truſted with unlimited power : for the hiſtories of all 
nations convince us, that it has been almoſt always 
abuſed by che poſſeſſors. It is idle to go far back 
inte the annals of mank ind fr illuſtration. We need 
not ranſack the records of ancient Greece or Rome, 
for tyrants, decemvirs and -diftators, The tranſ- 
a ions e our on company will furniſn us with an 
ckample, which will ceme home to every man's 
| breaſt, Lord Clive was not long ago ſent over to 
IJadia, wich ſümilar powers; on condition, that his 
Jaghixe hould be ſeeured to him for ten years, and 
| — he ſhauld have an annual ſalary of fix thouſand 
pounds. He engaged nat to trade in any ſhape, nor 
te. 3 any other emolument whatever from his 
Tet, no ſooner did he ſer foot in Bengal, but 


| r refering: che trade-in bert - 


nut, ſalt, and tebaceo, Which in their inſtructions 
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to the natives j as it had been found a principal ſource 


of the diforders which prevailed in that country. 


The noble lord had five ſhares, the value of each 
| to three or four thouſand pounds a year. 
— 2 Oþ enjoyed the reſt. Thus were the grie- 
vances of the natives redreſſed! What reaſon have 
you to imagine, that other men will behave with more 
reſerve and moderation, when you ſee ſuch a generous 
mind debauched by exceſs of power? One of the 
principal reaſons alledged for the appointment of ſu- 
perviſors is, that they may regulate the collection of 
the revenues, in which there are at preſent ſuch enor- 
mous abuſes, that a ſingle black colle&or is allowed 
an annual ſalary of a hundred and fifty thouſand 
3 s. Mr. Scrafton declares under his hand, that 
none are fit fur collectors but blacks; becauſe, i it is 
that the odium of oppreſſion ſhould fall upon 
the natives rather than upon the Engliſh, never con- 
_ kidering, that the grand object of their miſſion is to 
wo 1 Tre all oppreſſion. Mr. Vanſittart, the other 
f ſuperior, aſſerts, in public and in private, thut 
_ whites are the only perſons that ought to be employed. 


What good can be expected from men who differ fo | 


widely in ſuch an eſſential point? One embraces the 
white, the other the black fide of the argument, with- 
out ever being able to hit on the medium of recon- 
cilement, except they ſhould by good luck find enough 
af mulattoes for their purpoſe, or compromiſe matters 
2 ſharing between them the hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds now enjoyed by the collector Mahomet. 
We would, for the good of the company, recommend 
this method to — eferably to the monopoly en- 
graſſed by their — predeceſſor in power, lord 
Clive. We forbear to mention many other ſources 
af divifion; which might here be enumerated. The 
gentlemen have themſelves relieyed us from that ne- 
; — They art to be ſeen in their printed charges 
_ againſt each other ; and 1 found their way even 
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muſt be acquainted with them. The ſuperviſors are 


to have the power of ſuperſeding any officer, civil or 


% 


military, with whom they chuſe to be diſpleaſed. It 


is ſurpriſing, that the proprietors do not remember 
what heart-burnings and animoſities aroſe during the 
deſpotiſm of the noble lord, of whom we have had 
occaſion already to make ſuch honourable mention. 


| You cannot be ignorant, that much of the confuſion 


and miſunderſtanding, which now reign in your ſet- 


tlements, had this cauſe for their origin. Why then 


fend qut ſuperiors with fimilar powers? Is it in or- 


der to multiply and perpetuate abuſes? Every reaſon- 


able perſon muſt ſee the affair in that light. The 


ſuperviſors have predilections: they have friends to 


_ . provide for, and paſſions to gratify. He muſt know 
very little of mankind; who thinks otherwiſe ; or 
imagines, that they will not employ the plenitude of 


their power to make room for their favourites, if 
chance does not furniſh vacancies adequate to their 
expectations. What man of ſpirit, what man of ho- 


nour, can endure ſueh iniquitous preference? If you 


want. to have faithful, diligent, ſpirited ſervants, treat 
them as men, not like ſlaves. If you do not act 


thus, you will repent it. Every officer of ability, who 
always breathes an independent ſpirit, will deſert your 


ſervice; and none will remain, but the mean, the vile, 


the cowardly, who are ever the moſt expenſive, who 


will receive your pay, but neglect, or not dare to do 
your buſineſs. A man of any ſoul, would chuſe 


rather to live on bread and water on Britiſh. indepen- 
dence, than to feaſt on all the luxuries of the Eat, in 
ſuch debaſing ſervitude: like Caſſius, he had rather 
not be, than tremble at a thing like him̃ſelf. Hun- 


dreds of your officexs are undoubtedly in this predica- 


ment. Why then will you be ſo blind to you,j o.] 


intereſt, ſo regardleſs of the ſpirit of our conſtitution, 


and the rights of humanity? Aboliſh the commiſſion, 
that no military officer may be deprived of his com- 


mand, till he is adjudged guilty by a court- martial. 
BE or e ee 
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nor any civil officer ſuſpended,” till he is e | 


by his peers... But, if no/other argument will moye - 
you, it is to be hoped, that you will be moved by the 


conſideration of the expence. Each ſuperior is to 


have a ſalary of ten thouſand pounds a year, and the 
expence of their tables, which we are to defray, can- 
not be leſs than a thouſand pounds a month for each. 
Theſe ſums added together, will amount to fixty-ſix - 
thouſand pounds a year; a ſum, which by calculation, 
you will find equal to ſix month's pay of all our troops 
on the coaſt of Coromandel. If any one ſhould 
alledge, that the principal expence of troops conſiſts 
of extraordinaries, not of pay; the ſame may be juſtly. 
aſſerted of ſuperviſors; otherwiſe the expences of the 
ſele&t committee could not have amounted to four or 
five hundred thouſand pounds; beſides what the com- 
pany loſt through the illicit practices of the commiſ- , 
fioners. It does not appear that your affairs have 


ſuffered for want of power lodged in the hands of the Fo, 


ſeryants,. that you ay already in India. The prin- 
cipal cauſe / of complaint is, that they either. have, 
or have- a ages too much power. The caſe of Bolts, 
not to ſpeak of others, is an evident proof of this 
truth; for, though the chairman has been pleaſed to 
ſay, tha — an unprofitable ſervant, and that his 
opponents, though wrong in form, were right in 

ſubſtance, he had been able to produce no fact, no 

argument in ſupport of his affirmation. Whereas the 
memoriabof Bolts, which remains hitherto unſhaken, 
nay, uncontradicted, demonſtrates, that he was a very 
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on this occation?- What will then follow? We ſhall 


be obli to ſend out a chird commiſſion to rectify 
the abuſes of the preſent, and ſo on without end; till 


we are, like the Dutch Enſt India company, obliged | 


to veſt one man with abſolute power: 2 plan, by 
which a few overgrown igfividuals will be enabled 
40 ſwallow up the y of the aſſembly, and to 
become, like the Roman dictators, the maſters of the 


company. It ſhould be always our aim to prevent 


any enorraous inequality in the property of our mem- 


bers: for power always follows property; and you 


muſt remember what authority this circumſtance gave 
a ſe years aps to Clive and his friends. What | is 


_ the reſale of the whole? Repeal the commiſfion : re- 
trench, rather than encreaſe the power of your govern- 


ors; _ - puniſh their malverſation with as much 
u would that of the meaneſt delinquent. 
Your affairs will thus come ſoon back into their na- 
tural channels, and relieve you from the neceſſity of 
: mm Tuck:Solons, Minôſes, and Lycurguſes.”: | 
No arguments, however, had any effect: the lead- 
ing men ſetzing chis opportunity of providing for their 
friends, relations; and dependents, ſecured a majority 
in favour of the ſuperviſors, by repreſenting to the 
tors the embroiled ſtate of their affairs, and the 
abſolute neceſſity of inveſting ſome perſons of weight 
and authority, wien power to redreſs every grievance. 
In order-to give them a proper eclat, two ſhips of the 


line, and two frigates were requeſted of government, 


that Hyder Ali might be attacked by ſea, and the 
company's poſſeſſions be put in a deere of defence 
againſt the ſecret machinations and open attempts of 
che French, who were known to have four thouſand 
troops in che inland of Mauritius; a ſtation which 
enabled them greatly ts diſtreſs their trade. The mi- 
niſters sv alling themſelves of their diſtreſz, deſired, firſt 
to nom what Mare In che deliberations of war and 
they-would grant to the officer appointed by the 
ereign. — were alarmed at this queſ= 
gg 1 5 a tion. 
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tion. They faw that the miniſtry wanted graduallycrs 
_ ehergach upon their rights, and to get into their own 
hands the diſpoſal of all places of profit and truſt i 
that x crown officer, equal in power to any of the ſuper- 
viſors, would ruin their intereſt} as the Indians would 
never treat with him, but in order to depreſs therm: 
that the interference of government in the concerns of 
a trading company, has always produced its deſtruc- 
tion; and that the ſcheme was no Teſs dangerous'td 
the liberty ef the realm, than to the intereſt of their 
body. Accordingly no power at all was granted td 
the perſon that ſhould be hominated. Diſguſted with 
this repulſe, and little folicitous for the welfare of the 
nation, the miniſtry refuſed ſhips of the line. Jatiſ- 
_ fied, if, by their tameneſs they could purchafe the 
forbearance of the French, they only commiſſioned - 
fir John Lindſey to fail to the gulph of Perfia with 
two frigates ; a force more proper for waking the jea- 
loufy than checking the ambitren of the ener) 
(17%) Such were the prineipał tranfactions of the 
furimer. The parliament at length met about themid< 
gued by the ſowereign 


dle of January, and it was Rara 
in perſon, who, inſtead of propoling any remedy to ti 
grievances of the nation, paſſed them over in profound 
flence, and efitertained them with the prudent mea- 
fures, which had been taken to prevent the diffuſion of 
the diſtemper among the horned cattle; the exiftence 
of which is yet problematical. However much it might 
have been the deſign of the miniſter, to divert by this 
 xrtifice the attention of the parlament from the pe- 
titions and the complaints of the people, he did not 


* 


| ſucceed; the affair was copiouſſy handled in bork 


houſes; and the majority-was openly charged with 
Having betrayed the rights of the people. But fo low 
Vas their power and courage fallen, that they durſt 

not venture upon puniſhing their accuſers. It is not, 
| that their numbers were not ſufficiently great, and 


their inclinations good. They would have willingly 


been revenged ; but they dreaded the people, who 
ä 8 „ 


# 


. 
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Sould not have tamely ſuffered their champions, the 
- fiſt men in the kingdom, to be chatted * 58 
ing ths conſtitution 2 2 | 
After the horned cattle, the kiog's: ſpeech -recom- 
mended to the parliament the conduct of the. Ameri- 
cans, which was called highly unwarrautable... In or- 
det to underſtand this term, it will be neceſſary to 
trace the matter from its ſource. „The laws paſſed in 
the year-1767, for laying duties on, aper, glaſs, tea, 
and; other commodities imported from Britain into 
the calonies, immediately alarmed the Americans, and 

13 vced. reſolutions ſimilar to thoſe, which had fol- 
lowed the ſtamp: act. een e by their ſucceſs- 
ful qppoſition on that-occaſion, they now entered into 
Agreements forthe encouragement of their own manu- 
es, a enting the 1 importation of Eng- 
| The aſſen bly « of Maſfachuſet's bay ſent 
9 other provinces 4 Circular Jetter, , propoſing a 
common union in ſoliciting the re deal of, the late acts, 
. eee eee HIS and ſub- 
; of their natural and poſitive rights; ſince Bri- 
5 bara can: be bound by che acts of their 
preſentatives. ter written by Shelburne, one 


ot the ſecretaries 7 ſtate; and complaining bitterly of 


heir conduct, encreaſed the ill humour, which was 
eady t 90 prevalent, and enflamed that. animoſity 


3 which fubited between e bernard and the aſ- 
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The circular lerrers ſent The 8 — a to 
che other colonict, proved equally ineffectual. The \ 
aſſemblies, or parliaments, as they would now be 
called, highly approved of the conduct of the Boſto- 
nians, and treated the ſecretary's letter with great fre- 

dom. The diſſolution above- mentioned was haſtened 
by a previous tumult. A ſloop, which was accuſed of 
not having exactly conformed' to the regulations of the 5 
new cuſtom houſe, was ſeized by i its officers, and ſecur- 
ed by the aſſiſtance of the Romney man of war, Which 
then happened to be in the harbour. The populace; 
enflamed/by,an act of hoſtility, founded on laws which | 
they did not. acknowledge, pelted the commiſſioners 5 
of the euſtoms with ſtones, and: treated them with 
fo much outrage and indignity, that they vere obliged 
to retreat, and reſume. the functions of their oſſied at 
Caſtle William, a fortification on a ſmall iſland in the . 
harbour. Whether this violence Was originally fore 
ſeen, or coercive meaſures were antecedentiy concefted;. 
certain it is, that troops were ordered from-Ireland;; 
and other parts to ſupport? the BoVernor, WhO had 
been very injudiciouſſy continued in an office, fer 
which, his conſtant oppoſition to the deſires of the ik 
people had rendered him very vnfit. This intelli- | 
gence occaſioned an alarm, which could not be ex 
ceeded by a menace. from the moſt dangerous and 
eruel enemy. They conſidered themſelves as threat- 
ened with invaſion: and conqueſt; Accordingly. the | 
inhabitants aſſembled i in Faneuil-hall, and finding tlas 
the governor would not at their requeſt convene a ge- 
neral aſſembly, nor give them any ſatisfaction with; .. al 
regard to. the troops, which, were faid to be coming. 
they drew up a long catalogue of their grievances, | 
pProteſted againſt keeping an army, in the province, 
without their conſent, and recommended the holding 
of a convention at Boſton, for the conſideration of the 
pPreſent ſtate of their affairs. Butethe moſt extraordi- 
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nary ad of this meeting vas, that under prerence of 
an approaching war with France, they defired the 
people to prepare arms, ammunition, and every ones 


accoutrement er in caſes of fudden danger; 
day of public prayer and faſting being firſt appointed. 


15 Novwirhſtanding the hoſtile aſpect of this ttanſattion, 


the convention, which actually took place, did not 
venture to aſſume the authority of government, but 
after having publicly advifed the people to 
be obedient to the laws, and having in vain ſolicited 
the governor te eonvoke the aſſembly. On the very 
day of their ſeparation the troops arrived, and, after 
ſome dicblty were allowed Barrack proviſions by the 
council, who refuſed them quarters In, the town. 
Þ roman however, were procured,” by contract with 
te perſons;” and a tolerable harmony fubſiſted 
the ldiers and the inhabitants. 
+ The meafores of dmimfſtration in theſe patticulare; 
| reteived: the ſanftion of the Britiſh: parliament, which 
adviſed his majeſty, in purſuance of an obſolete ſtatute 
of Henry rhe eigheh, te iſſue a bj cial commiſſion 
for trying the principal authors of the diſturbances 


m che province of Mfaffachuſets within this: realm; 


| = to order governor Bernard to tranſmit the fulleſt 
mr ir A poſſible” of the guilt and names of all 
of tteaſon, or miſprifion of gl 

wichin his eee . 

This addreſs, however, lich was evedialty re- 
_ ceived by the king,; underwent much animadverſion. 
« By the laws of England, ſaid the oppoſition, a 
man is generally tried in the county where! he com- 
mits the crime; that his general character may be the 
more exactly aſeertained, and the particular circum - 
ſtances of the charge mote minutely examined: points 
abfolutely neeeſfary to the due adminiſtration of juſtice. 
I this method of proceeding be requifite within 

1 che - dan, how much more muſt it be ſo with regard 

d America, which is at ſuch an immenſe diftance * * 
_ How will cyen an + innocent ban be abje to enculpate 
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himſelf? No private fortune will be equal to the ex | 
pence of bringing over evidences. The culprit muſt 
truſt folely to the equity and mercy of a jury, which 
he and all America will conſider as prejudiced, be- 
cauſe 1t muſt be a party concerned; while his accuſers 
are ſupported by government, and perhaps expect 
ample rewards. for their ſervice. Suppoſe him ae- 

quitted, who will reimburſe his loſſes Conſider the 
injury which his buſineſs muſt ſuſtain by a long ab- 
| ſence; conſider. the charges of confinement, and the 
ſtill accumulating expences of law; and you will fee, 
that his ruin is inevitable. If he eſcapes the danger 


hanging over him, from the diſpleaſure of power; h@ 


meets with worſe than death, in the miferies of a fu- 
ined family. For undoubtedly, certain death is more 
eligible than a broken heart, which muſt be the con- 
| ſequence of the horrors of pinching poverty, of the 
tears of a deſpairing wife, and the hunger of helplefs ' 
children. For theſe reaſons; if the Americans are 
- guilty, puniſh their guilt at home. If you ſuſpect 
that their countrymen, animated by a general ſpirit of 
diſaffection, will acquit them, however guilty, {till try 
them at homie. Your error will be on the ſide of 
mercy; and it will reflect honour on your proceedings. 
' Your ſtrict adherence to the principles of juſtice, and 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution, will operate more power- 
fully on the generoſity of the Americans, than any 
acts of rigid ſeverity, and will perhaps reſtore the 
alienated affections of that injured people.“. 

As might naturally be expected, this meaſure en- 
flamed the independent ſpirit of the coloniſts to the 


| higheſt pitch. Their aſſemblies denied not only the 


P ' 
N right of cauſing Americans to be tried de- 
yond ſea, but alſo the legiſlature's right of taxing 


them in any ſhape: proceedings which brought, on 
their diſſolution, and cauſed great inconveniences to 
that extenſive continent. A new body. of repreſen- 
\  _ tatives, was indeed, convened at Boſton ; but, as it 
was actuated by the fpirit of the preceding, no alter- 
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ation took place in the political ſyſtem. - Guns were, 
therefore, pointed at the door of the aſſembly-houſe, 
which the: ſoldiery had been daring enough to pro- 
fane, by converting it into barracks. The repre- 
ſentatives, however, were not intimidated. Reſolv- 
ed not to relinquiſh the rights of their conſtituents, 
they would not proceed to buſineſs, till the governor, 
after refuſing to remove the ſoldiery from the metro- 
polis, adjourned the aſſembly to Harvard college in 
Cambridge where it proteſted againſt various in- 


- . fringements of the people's rights. 


They repreſented the uſe of the military power, to 
enforce the execution of the laws, as inconſiſtent with 
the ſpirit of a free conſtitution, and the very nature 


of government. For where, ſaid they, is the neceſ- 


ſity of their interpoſition? The body of the people 
will always aſſiſt the magiſtrate in the execution of ſuch 
laws as ought to be executed. The very ſuppoſition 
of their averſion to the execution of a law, is a ſtrong 


preſumption, that it is. an unjuſt, at leaſt, an unſalu- 


tary law. Their law it cannot be, ſince by the na- 
ture of a free conſtitution it muſt have received their 
conſent, before they are bound to obedience. . We 


cannot but lament, that too many in power, both in 


America and Europe, avow not only in their private 
converſation, but in their public conduct, the moſt 
rancorous enmity to the free part of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution; and are indefatigable in their endeavours to 


render the monarchy abſolute, and the adminiſtration 


arbitrary in every part of the empire. It is with grief 
we ſee our petitions prevented from reaching the 
throne, by the falſe and malicious inſinuations of our 
governor; and troops, in conſequence, introduced to 


overawe the legiſlature; while after the ſtricteſt en- 


22 we have not been able to find one inſtance of 


e violent obſtruction of juſtice, except by an officer 

in- the navy and cuſtoms. The duties impoſed b 

ſuch acts as are deemed by the whole continent highly 

unjuſt and oppreſſive, have been punctually payed by | 
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the people, though they labour under many other 


grievances, which might have tempted men of leſs 


temper to ſome outrage. What, for example, can 
be a greater breach of truſt, or a more intolerable 


grievance, than that frequent entries of Noli Proſequi 


ſhould be made by the crown lawyers, in caſes fa- 


vourable to liberty, and proſecutions by information 


and attachment carried on in ſupport of power? What 


can be more dangerous and alarming than the late ex- 


tenſion of the power of courts of admiralty. The 


judges of the common courts of law, who are the only 


check, cannot be truſted by the people, becauſe they 
do not hold their places during good behaviour; and 
the ancient privilege of a trial by jury, is in all theſe 
caſes annihilated. To encreaſe our burdens an un- 


neceſſary board of cuſtoms is eſtabliſhed, which has 
an unlimited power of appointing officers, and grant- 
ing them what ſalary they pleaſe; a regulation, 


which muſt unavoidably encreaſe the number of pens» . 


ſioners and placemen, the moſt dangerous enemies of 
„ CC Is £2 1} 
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The conſequence of the murmurs and diſcontents, 
which this pernicious taxation produced was, that our 


exports to America, fell in 1768 to 2,378,000, and 
in 1769 to 1,634,000 pounds. The value of the 


teas exported in the former of theſe years amounted 
only to 132,000, and in the latter to 44, ooo pounds. 
Such was the ſtate of a trade, which uſed to be worth 


four millions annually ! What more needs be ſaid to 


rouſe up the nation to vengeance againſt thoſe who. 

planned, and ſtill ſupport ſo deſtructive a meaſure? - 
Lord North's adminiſtration, notwithſtanding theſe 

circumſtances, notwithſtanding the injury done to the 


Eaſt India company, and to the American merchants, 
who ſolicited a total repeal, lord North, who was 


now become miniſter in the room of the fugitive. 
| Grafton, moved for the continuation of the tax upon 
tea. In fupport of this motion, he urged, that aa 
they now totally denied the parliament's right of tax- 
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ation, it was neceſſary to preſerve this part of the act 
as a vindication of its right; that this impoſition 
could not be deemed oppreſſive, as in order to make 
room for it, a much heavier tax upon tea had been 
removed; that the difficulty and expence of procuring 
manufactures during the preſent ferment, would natu- 
rally cauſe in a ſhort time the diſſolution of all the aſ- 
ociations, and reſtore the declining commerce of Bri- 
tain; whereas 2 total repeat would encreaſe their in- 
ſolence, and give birth to new and exorbitant claims. 
This, faid the oppoſition, is not the time to 
diſpute the right of taxation, while the Americans are 
to highly enflamed, that they will fubmit to any in- 
CONVENIENCE, rack” than forego what they eſteem their 
natural rights. Being not repreſented, they conſider 
us as intereſted tyrants, and themſelves. as oppreſſed 
faves. Nor are their combinations illegal or unwar- 
| rantable ; for certainly any body of men may agree 
N rchafe or not to purchaſe, as they pleaſe. As 
little are they trifling, or likely. to ſuffer a ſpeedy diſ- 
ſolution. Orders are now in the hands of our mer- 
Chants to the amount of a million: but they are condi- 
tional; they are not to be executed, if a total repeal 
does nat take place. Who, that is ſincerely concern- 
ech far the intereſt of his country, can heſitate in em- 
racing ſo beneficial, ſo conciliating a meafure? It is 
in vain to urge, that the tax on the other articles be · 
ung prejudicial to our trade, is to be repealed on com- 
—— principles, and that for. the contrary reaſon, 
the tax on tea ought to remain. The ſame argu- 
| we which evince the neceſſity of repealing the one, 
we equally conclufive for the repeal of the other. 
f For, oh tea be not a Britiſh manufacture, it is 
purchaſed by Britiſh manufactures and Britiſh labour; 
and the tax laid upon it throws a great deal of that 
trade into the hands of the Dutch and French, who 
will certainly run teas to America; as they will re- 
ceive an advanced price of 25 per cent. by bringing 
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Eaſt India company, than this conduct? We agreed 
indeed to take off a duty of 25 per cent. in order 
to encourage them to ſell it as low as the Dutch: 
but at the ſame time we laid on another, which, ex- 


perience ſhews us, operated as a prohibition. What 
advantage can we propoſe to ourſelves by this reſer- 
vation? The vindication of our right of taxation? Did 
not the act declaratory of that right exiſt, there is 


another tax independent of the preſent, which proves 


its exerciſe. What then can be the aim of the mini- 
ſter, by this ſtrange exception? The preſervation of 
the board of cuſtoms, and all its train of officers, 


This eſtabliſhment remains untouched by the preſent 
act: the expence therefore will not be leſſened, and 
will fall chiefly on the Britiſh exchequer. In the 


propoſed form, the taxes will not yield a clear reye- 


nue of 16,000 pounds: a ſum too paltry to be put 


in competition with the affections of the leaſt eonſi- 
derable of our colonies. Much leſs ought we to 


hazard the loſs of the trade, and affections of all our 


colonies, for a tax which will not pay the collectors, 


Were it not clear from this deduction, that the in- 


tention of the miniſter is to intneduce violence and 


corruption in all parts of our daminions, it would be 
evident from the little care that he takes to compoſe 
our domeſtic differences, at a time, when even he will 
not vouch for the pacific intentions of France and 


Spain. After he has done miſchief: every where 
throughout the empire, he has, inſtead of attending 
to national objects, amuſed himſelf, like Domitian, 
in catching and tormenting flies 
- In ſpite of theſe arguments, the tax on tea was con- 

tinued: a reſolution, of which the conſequences ate 
_ eaſily foreſeen. This ſeries of impolitic, obnoxious” 


/ 


meaſures, was interrupted by one popular and wiſe 
reſolution. © The determination of canteſted elections 


was left to fifteen members, choſen out of the whole 
body upon the ſame- principles. which regulate the 
nomination of a common jury. This regulation, which 
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met MP no oppoſition from any party, bebwiſs all = | 
the diſputes about elections were now finally decided, f 
was become extremely neceſſary. No ſemblance of 4 
Juſtice, - honour,” or:conſcience had been-obſerved on | 
theſe occaſions for a ſeries of years. The members, | 
who were all to be judges, often promiſed their vote 
to the candidate, before the cauſe came into the houſe, 
which was generally very thin during the trial, but 
extremely crowded, when the queſtion was put. The 
merits of the caſe were reckoned of no moment: the 
members thought a requiſite but to give their 
votes. Many made no ſcruple of retiring to dinner, 
when the moſt material evidences were examined, and 
of returning to vote with as much gravity as if they 
knew ſomething of the matter. Nay, affairs had been 
carried to ſuch. a pitch of infamy, that at the com- 
mencement of cauſes of this nature, ſome queſtion 
was propoſed to try the ſtrength of the parties; and 
that, which was found to be the weakeſt in numbers, 
was forced afterwards to, ſubmit to the irkſome ex- 
pence of a cauſe, which he knew to be deſperate. In 
5 the members themſelves were forced to acknow- 
— * that if their property were at ſtake, they would 
efer to the judicature of the commons a jury of por- 
| — chairmen, or even pickpockets. Who then can 
be ſurpriſed at the expulſion of Wilkes, and the fla- 
| t injuſtice done to the freeholders of Middleſex, 
znd to all the electors of Britain: a ſubject, to which 
it is now time to return? 
On the firſt day of the bn, 1 1054 Chatham „ lord 
Camden, the marquis of Granby and others declared 
againſt the miniſtry, who had, during the whole 
ſummer, ' treacherouſly inſinuated, that the two firſt 
- great perſonages approved of their conduct. The 
conſequence was, that they fell into confuſion. Granby 
and others voluntarily reſigned. Camden was diſ- 
laced; and Yorke with great difficulty accepted the 
ae Bur, repenting of of his © a te to his ds | 
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and country, he redeemed his character by a volun- 


tary death. Shocked and terrified by this unexpect- 


ed event, Grafton deſerted the helm, and lord North 
ſucceeded as lieutenant. Sir John Cuſt, having fallen 


a victim to diſeaſe, he cauſed his place to be ſupplied 
with fir Fletcher Norton: a choice, which ſhews how 


careful both he and the houſe are to preſerve the good 
opinion of the public, who will judge of their inte- 
grity and patriotiſm by the known virtue of their 


ſpeaker. * 


Theſe arrangements being made, and penſions be- 


ſtowed on Bradſhaw, Dyſon and other obſequious 


gentlemen, the miniſters were forced to allow the na- 


:tonal buſineſs to be reſumed, before they ſupplied 


the many vacancies, which had taken place. No 


man of character would accept the chancellorſhip, 
nor the-office of commander 1n chief. They were 


under a neceſſity of making Hallifax lord Privy 


ſeal, . and Charles Fox a lord of the Admiralty. 
Fet ſtill the majority of the lower | houſe was obſe- 
quious: no ſtep was taken to ſatisfy the people. 
Well aſſured, that if the popular party became 


triumphant, the parliament would be diſſolved, they 


adhered ſteadily to the old ſyſtem, in order to 


prevent that meaſure, which they and the court 


deemed the greateſt of evils. The ſtate of the nation 8 
indeed, and the Middleſex election they took under 


conſideration ; but the reſult of their deliberations, 
inſtead of giving ſatisfaction, became a new ſource 
of complaints. The people foreſaw, that this would 


be the caſe: their attention was therefore chiefly di- 


rected to the motions of the upper houſe ; where it 


was hoped, that the authority, virtue and eloquence 


of Chatham and Camden, would have a powerful 


effect. Being diſappointed in their expectations of g i 


redreſs from the throne and their own repreſentatives, 


they catched, like drowning men, at every ſtraw, and 
leaned upon that broken reed, a body of .courtiers, | 
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Chatham, it is true, exerted himſelf in ſpite:'of age 
and infirmity, with all the fire of youth, and diſſipat- 
ed thoſe. clouds which had for ſome time obſcured 
his character. But his efforts were ineffectual; the 
courtly tribe remained unſhaken by all the thunders 
of his eloquence. 

At length, in order to perbem fornething deciſive, 
it was moved «© That the Houſe of Commons is, in 

determining elections bound to judge according to the 

law of the land, and to the law and cuſtom of Parlia- 

mant which conſtitute a part of it.. 

The miniſtry aſked, how it could be ſuppoſed, that 

they could take cognizance of an affair, which did 
not fall within its juriſdiction: expulſion and incapa- 
citation of members, being acts relative only to the 
ſocieties, to which they belong? You are not aware, 
chat this ſtep will be a breach of-privilege, a direct 
infringement of the rights of the commons, who 
have declared, that no pt᷑er ſhall-interfere in an elec- 
tion ? Shall we, who are not allowed to interpoſe in a 
ſingle election, pretend to ſit in judgment on all the 
repreſentatives of. the people, and to pronounce upon 
the choice of every elector in the kingdom? Nothing 
could be more irregular'or unconſtitutional; as every 
aftembly muſt have certain inherent uncontroulable 
powers for the preſervation of internal order and de- 
corum.. Many inſtances might be produced to prove 
the independent power of either houſe in expelling 
and incapacitating members; but two will ſuffice, be- 


.  Eauſe they are caſes in point. The firſt is, that of 


Lionel, earl of Middleſex, who in the reign of 
Charles IId. was for certain crimes. and miſdemean- 
ours Judged incapable of ever ſitting in this aſſembly. 
The ſecond, is that of lord Bacon, who, though a 
man of ſhining talents, ſhared the ſame fate, becauſe 
he was convicted of bribery and corruption. In both 
| theſe caſes, we find none of the other branches of the 
legiſlature alarmed; they ſat quiet and undiſturbed. 
Knowing their interpoſition 1 and OT Ihe 
| end 
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” did not even ſurmiſe, that the laws of this 'afſern< 
bly, or of the land, were by theſe acts violated. How | 
then came this doctrine to be broached? Who ſhould 
naturally be {6 tenacious of their liberties, as the mem- 
bers themſetves?. Yer, great as the paradox ſeems, we 
find many of them eager to relinquiſh them on this oc- 
caſion. Whar' ſolution ere we . ſo ſtrange an 
ance ? The ſpirit of party has gone abroad, 
proved ſucceſsful in its wiles and ſeloction. But, 
it is urged, that the majority of the people are alarmed ; 
and that their minds ought to be quieted. Let us 
attend to the fact. The whole of the people are 
contained in forty counties; of which only fifteen 
have petitioned. Now it requires no great knowledge 
of numbers, no deep calculation, to be able to tell, 
that fifteen is little more than one third of forty.” Shall 
we then conſider ſo ſmall a number as the general body 
of the people? Are privileges to be violated, and ar- 
bitrary aſſumptions to be obeyed, becauſe this is de- 
manded by a few diſcontented and factious men? For- 
bid it reaſon! Forbid it juſtice. Not many years ago, 
two aldermen ſent up a remonſtrance, complaining in 
the name of the whole, of ſome frauds in a corpo- 
ration. When the houſe conſidered, that the corpo- 
ration conſiſted of many members, and that only two 
_ complained, they ſer it aſide as nugatory and frivo- 
lous; rightly judging; that if any real grievance ex- 
iſted, it would have been more ene, Aue | 
Let us then, after their example, be ſupefior to theſe 
falſe alarms, the feeble echoes of deſpondence and 
ambition. Let us, like the real guardians of the na- 
tion remain ſteady in ſupporting the privileges of the 
. People, but not be too forward in appearing, when 
no real danger preſſes. If the commons think them- 
ſelves inſulted by having a member forced upon them, 
whoſe private or public conduct they difapprove, let 
themdetermine the point among themſelves : It would 
ill become us to widen the breach between the people 
and their repreſentatives, by ereating a rupture be- 
8 „ 8 - Tween 
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tween the two houſes, on whoſe concord and unani- 
mity, the ſafety of the nation at this juncture de- 


* Unanimity in the two houſes, ſaid the minority, 
is very commendable, when both adhere to the prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution; but in the preſent caſe, the 
commons have daringly violated the laws of the. land: 
it becomes us then, not to remain tame ſpectators 
of ſuch a deed, if we would not be deemed acceſſary 
to their guilt, if we would not be branded with treaſon 
to our country, which now loudly calls for our aſſiſt- 
ance.. We have an undoubted right to take this ſtep: 
we have precedent- on our fide, our forefathers exer- 
ciſed this right in the caſe of Aſhby and White, and 
received the applauſes of the whole nation. It is ri- 
diculous to pretend, that by this act we will commit 
a breach of privilege. The commons can have no 
privilege by which they are authoriſed to break the 
laws. Whenever they forget themſelves, and com- 
mit ſuch an outrage, we muſt ſtep forward, and check 
their uſurpation. We are the natural, the conſtitu- 
tional balance to their encroachments. If this be 
not the caſe, why, in the name of wonder, were the 
three eſtates conſtituted? Why is our concurrence 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh the validity of ſtatutes? This. 
point is ſo evident, that it may be left to the deciſion 
of the raweſt ſchool-boy. If, then, we muſt concern 
ourſelves in the making of every law, how much more 
are we bound to intereſt ourſelves in preſerving the 
very eſſence of the conſtitution, in preſerving that 
right, which is antecedent to all laws, the right of 
election? But, lord Middleſex, and lord Bacon were 
Hed and incapacitated without any oppoſition 
. from the other branches of the legiſlature? They were 
fo: but both were caſes that reſpe&ed only. them- 
_ ſelves; and conſequently could not with any propriety 
come under the conſideration of any other branch. 
In the caſe of Wilkes, we do not complain ſo much 
of the perſonal injury, as the violation of the rights 
6 fp. 88 8 1 
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of the people, who are grofsly abuſed and betrayed 
by their repreſentatives. The caſes then. being as 
widely different as north and ſouth, - the argu- 
ment founded on them becomes utterly inconcluſive. 
But let us allow you a ſuccedaneum to your argument; 
let us ſuppoſe that the authority, which gives a ſeat 
to a peer is as reſpectable as that, which confers 
it on a commoner, and that both authorities are 

equally affronted by expulſion and incapacitation. 


| Yer ſtill, the compariſon will not hold; ſince theſe 


lords received no freſh title by birth or patent, and 
therefore could not claim a feat after the firſt expul- 
ſion. Wilkes may perhaps complain, that he was 
unjuſtly expelled; but the chief ſubject of the nation's 
complaint is, that he was rejected after his re- election. 
Had not this event taken place, preſcription. might 
have rendered the firſt expulſion valid. If you aſk - 
who ſhould be more tenacious than the commons 
. themſelyes of their privileges; we anſwer, that none 
ſhould be ſo ready to protect them: and it is ſincerely. 
to be lamented, that by their recent eonduct they have 
ſo far forgot their duty, as to add to the long liſt of 
venality from Eſau down to the preſent day. Though, 
to conſider matters in their true light, it is the privi- 
leges of their conſtituents, that they have betrayed. 
Having now ſet up a ſeparate and independent intereſt, 
they would acquire, and you would grant them, a new: 
privilege, that of ſelling their conſtituents. Vou de- 
fire to know how this doctrine came to be broached. 
We muſt beg leave to acquaint you, that it is as old, nay 
older than the conſtitution; the liberty of the people, 
being the firſt thing for which proviſion is made in 
the original inſtitution of government. Though, in 
the caſe of Wilkes, we have not many inſtances ta 
prove the conteſted right, yet it is by no means the 
leſs conſtitutional: nay, it is the more ſo, that there 
are no parallel caſes in our hiſtory; as this circum- 
ſtance proves, that it was never before queſtioned. 
The infrequency of its appearance, may, indeed, like 
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a comet in the firmament, dazzle the vulgar and un- 
wtored:: but the ſtateſman, verſed in political ſcience 
it affects no more than the moſt common appearance; 
its courſe being equally fimple and intelligible. You 
attempt to be very exact in calculating the pro- 
portion, which the petitioners bear to thoſe, who 
have yet remained quiet. But, you have been a 
little unfortunate in one circumſtance, the omiſſion 

of which overturns your whole ſyſtem; You have 
only: compared the numbers of the counties, not the 
number of their inhabitants. ' You forgot, that they 
are not all equally populous, and, that the fifteen 
counties, which have petitioned, contain more people 
than all the reſt of the kingdom; as they pay in- 
finitely more land-tax. And, were they not the more 


numerous of the two parties, yet the ſuperiority of 


their wealth entitles them to more conſideration than 
the other counties; for the ſhare of the national bur- 
dens, which any part of the kingdom bears, is the 

only rule by which we can judge of the weight that 
it ought to have in the political balance. This rea- 


- Toning is founded on the ſuppoſition, that they enter- 


tain ſentiments different from one another. But, who 
does not fee, that the reſt only wanted leaders to rouſe 

them to action? Were the caſe otherwiſe, leaders were 
not wanting to excite them to preſent addreſſes; and 
they would certainly have preſented them, had they 
diſapproved of the petitions. After conſidering the 
inſtuence of the crown, and the vaſt number of place- 
men, we may be juſtly ſurpriſed; that fifteen coun- 
ties had virtue enough to aſſert their rights, and the 
remainder independence enough not to counteract 
them. But, were the majority on your ſide, you. 
aughit to remember, that numbers do not conſtitute 
right, and that, if no more than one had petitioned, 

Ft, that one ought to be heard, and its cauſe to be 
tried and adjudged by the laws of the land. Let us 
nat then be to the voice of the people, but agree 
to chis motion, which is highly . 
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minds of the public, by doing them juftice, at a time 
when the decifion of the other houſe, which is evident 
ty inconſiſtent with the principles of the conſtitution, 
and irreconcileable to the laws of the land, has pro- 
duced ſuch general diſcontents, ſuch univerſal alarms 
throughout the kingdom. Though we do not deny, 
that the determination of the right to à ſeat in the 
Houſe of Commons is competent to the juriſdiction 
of that houfe alone: yet, when to this circumſtaſce 
it is added, that whatever they, in the exerciſe of that 
jurifdiction think fir to declare to be law, is therefore 
to be conſidered as law, becauſe there lies no appeal, 
we conceive ourſelves called upon by our country to 


give this propoſition, thus modified, the ſtrongeſt ne- 
gative. For, if it be once admitted, the law of the 
land, by which all courts of judicature are, without 
exception, bound to proceed, is at once overturned; 
and refolved into the will and pleaſure of a majority, 
of one houſe, who in aſſuming this authority, aſſume 
à power of over-ruling at 'pleafure the fundamental 
right of election, vhich the conſtitution has placed 
in other hands, thoſe of their conſtituents. Tllis we 
think the more neceſſary, becauſe, if ever this pre- 
tended power ſhould come to be exerciſed to the full 
extent of the principle, that houſe will no longer fe- 
Preſent the people, but dwindle into a ſeparate body 
akogether independent, fef-exiſting, and ſelf- electing. 
Me are told, that expulſion implies incapaeity; and 
the proof inſiſted upon is, that the P Ople have Ac 
quieſced in the principle by not re-electing perſons 
expelled. But, we equally deny the poſition as falſe; 
and reject the offered proof as no way fupporting the 
_ poſition, to which it is applied. As not re-electing 
would at moſt but infer a-ſuppofition of the eleftors? 
appprobation of the grounds of the expulſion, and by 
no means their acquiefcenee'irr the concluſion of an 
implied incapacity; fo, were there not one inftance 
_ of re- election after expulſion, but Woolaſton's, that 
alone demonſtrates; that, neither did the een 
. 0 | | 1 It, 
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admit, nor the Houſe of Commons maintain incapa- 
city, to be the conſequence of expulſion. Even the 
caſe of Wapole, ſhews by the firſt re- election, that 
in the judgment of the people, expulſion did not in- 
fer incapacity ; and that precedent too, the only one 
of a declaration of incapacity, and produced, as it 
was, under the influence of party violence in the lat- 
ter days of queen Anne, decides expreſly againſt the 
proceeding of the commons in the late Middleſex 
election, as far as it relates to the introduction of a 
candidate having a minority of votes. As the con- 
ſtitution has been once already deſtroyed by the aſ- 
ſumption and exerciſe of the very power, which is now 
claimed, the day may come again, when freedom of 
ſpeech may be criminal in that houſe, and every mem- 
ber, who ſhall have virtue enough to withſtand the 
_ uſurpation of the time, and to aſſert the rights of the 
people, may for that offence be expelled by a facti- 
ous and corrupt majority; and by that expulſion be 
rendered incapable of ſerving; the public: a ſituation, 
in which the electors will find themſelves reduced to 
the miſerable alternative of entirely relinquiſhing their 
right of election, or of chuſing only ſuch as are ene- 
mies to their country; men who will be paſſive at 
leaſt, if not active, in ſubverting the conſtitution. It 
is aſſerted, that the judicial proceedings of either 
houſe are not to be queſtioned, or reverſed, as they 
are without appeal; but we apprehend, that the ar- 
guments employed tend airealy to eſtabliſh the ex- 
ploded doctrine of paſſive obedience and non-reſift- 
ance, which we hold equally dangerous, when ap- 
plied to any branch of the ſupreme power. Though 
it be generally true, that neither houſe ought lightly 
and wantonly to give even their opinion of matters, 
which the conſtitution has entruſted to the juriſdiction 
of the other, we judge it no leſs true, that when un- 
ger colour of a judicial proceeding erther houſe arro- 
gates to itſelf the power of the whole legiſlature, and 
makes the law, which it profeſſes to declare, the otber 
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may, and ought, to aſſert its own and the peoples 


rights. This houſe has done ſo in former inſtances, 
particularly in the famous cafe of Aſhby and White, 

in which the firſt reſolution of the lords declares; 
«that neither houſe has any power by any vote or 
declaration to create to themſelves any new privilege, 
that is not warranted by the known laws and cuſtoms 


of parliament. After their example we ought to in- 


terfere at this juncture, becauſe our ſilence on ſo im- 
portant and alarming an occaſion may be interpreted 


into an approbation of this obnoxious meaſure, and 


be the means of our loſing with the people that con- 


fidence, which is ſo eſſential to the public welfare, 


and which it becomes us, as the hereditary guardians 
of their rights, to maintain. This power aſſumed by. 


the commons of creating an incapacity unknown to 
the law, and thus depriving the people of the inva- 
luable right of election, which is confirmed to them 
by ſo many ſolemn ſtatutes, is a flagrant uſurpation, 


and as highly repugnant to every eſſential principle of 
the. conſtitution, as the claim of ſhip- money, ſet-up . 


by Charles the Iſt. or the ſuſpending power arrogated 
by James the IId. this being, in fact, a ſuſpending; 


and diſpenſing power exerciſed by the Houſe of Com- 
eſtruction of the ancient and fundamen-- 
tal liberties of the kingdom.” Theſe invincible ar- 


mons to the de 


guments were little regarded: the motion was rejected 


by a great majority. Though it was now midnight, 
a proper hour for giving a ſtab to the vitals of the 
conſtitution, it was moved, that any reſolution of the 


upper houſe dire#ly or indirectiy impeaching a judg- 
ment of the lower, in a matter, where their juriſdic- 
tion is competent, final and concluſive, is a violation 


of the conſtitutional rights of the commons, tends to 


make a breach between the two houſes, and leads to 
Aa 2 confuſion, This proceeding being judged 
ſudden and precipitate, an adjournment of two days 


was ſolicited; but the miniſtry would not delay ſo. , 


mortal a blow for a moment. What they wanted in 
r . arguments 


_ 
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arguments. thin compenſated by <A ak carried 
the queſtion in the affirmative.. The following pro- 


teſt, which was entered by many uc . their 


nn the air of defeat. | 
<< We apprehend, faid the difſentient peers, that the 


rights and powers of the peerage are not given us for 
our own particular advantage, but merely as. a conſti- 
tutional truſt to be held and exerciſed for the benefit 
of the people, and for the preſervation of their laws 
N and liberties; and we ſhould hold ourſelves betrayers 
of that truſt, -unwerthy of our high rank in the king- 
dom, and of our feats in this houſe, if we conſidered 


any one legal right of the people, much more the firſt 
and moſt important of all their rights, as a matter in- 


different or foreign to us. We cannot therefore be 


filent on this occafion, when by this reſolution the 
body, of which ve are members, declares to the world, 


chat if the Houſe. of Commons ſhould change the 


whole law of election; ſhould transfer the right of 


the freeholders to copyholders and teaſohwlders, or 
totally extinguiſh thoſe rights by an arbitrary de- 


_claration; ſhould alter the conſtitution of cities, and 


boroughs with regard to their elections, ſhould re- 


verſe hot only all the franchiſes of ſuffrage held under 


the common law, but, alſo 1 ſanctions 
of all che acts of parliament made for declaring and 


ſecuring the rights of election; that, even in fuch a 


critical emergency of the conſtitution the people are 
to deſpair of any relief from the direct or indirect in- 


terference of this houſe. By this reſolution, the houſe 


not only refuſes to protect the people, ſhould they 
ſuffer the mioſt grievous injuries from their repreſen- 


tatives, but it alſo abdicates its ancient and unqueſ- 
tioned province of acting as hereditary council to the 


crown by rendering itſelf unable to give advice in 
a point, where, above all others, the king may ſtand 


in need of its wiſdom and authority. By this reſolu- 


tion we do à very material injury to the Houſe of 


Commons. For by the ſtudied latitude of the words 


ce directly 


directly or indirectly to impeach,” we cannot, either 


in the preſent, or in any future unfortunate difference 


between them and their conſtituents, interpoſe our 


amicable and W mediation: the want of which 


may be the means of letting ſuch difference run to 
extremities, fatal to the houſe of commons, fatal to 
the conſtitution, and the nation. As a houſe of par- 


liament, we conceive it our peculiar intereſt, that the 


= ſhould be legally and conſtitutionally repre- 
- ſented, For, as the houſe of commons makes an 


efſential part of the conſtitution, if that houſe ſhould 


come to be choſen in a manner not agreeable to the 
laws and, conſtitution of the kingdom, the authority 
of the whole parliament muſt ſuffer extremely, if, not 
wholly periſh. The peers can no more, in their le- 


giſlative capacity do any valid act, without a legal ; 


houſe of commons, than without a legal prince 
upon the throne. By this reſolution, we give up 
that conſtitutional controul, for which the legiſlature 
has been divided into ſeparate branches, and which, 

according to ancient and recent precedents, we. have 


conſtantly. claimed and exerciſed. We are far from 


_ denying ſuch a reciprocal controul in the other houſe, 
even in matters within our ſeparate and final juriſdic- 
tion. We neither arrogate to ourſelves, nor acknow- 
ledge in others any power unknown to the conſtitu- 
tion, or ſuperior to- the laws of the land. - But we 
cannot behold without the utmoſt ſhame and indigna- 
tion, this houſe making a voluntary ſurrender of its 
- moſt undoubted, legal, neceſſary, and ſacred rights, 
not only omitting, but refuſing to examine precedents, 
not revioully deſiring a conference with the other 
wa? oy in order to diſcover whether they are inclined 

to admit in this houſe a correſpondent i immunity from 
interpoſition on their part in matters within the par- 


ticular juriſdiction of the peers. Theſe proceedings 


are as derogatory from the dignity of the houſe, ag 


— are contrary to its duty and intereſt; they can- 1 5 
f makings = 
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who will not believe, that the peers can pay any at- 
tention to the welfare of the people, when they diſ- 
cover ſo little regard to their own honour. Theſe 
*meafures muſt tend to forward that plan, which, with 
_ great uneaſineſs we have ſeen for a long time ſyſtema- 
"tically carried on for lowering all the conſtitutional 
powers of the kingdom, for rendering the houſe of 
commons odious, and the houſe of lords contempt- 
ible. The impropriety of this reſolution is infinitely 
aggravated by the ſudden and ſurreptitious method, 
in which it was propoſed and carried. That a reſo- 
lution new in matter, wide in extent, weighty in im- 
rtance, involved in law, and parliamentary prece- 
dents, ſhould be moved at midnight, and after the 
Houſe was ſpent with the fatigue of a former debate: 
that an adjournment of only two days to enable us 
to conſult the journals on this important point, ſnould 
be refuſed; and that an immediate diviſion ſhould be 
preſſed, are circumſtances that ſtrongly mark the 
opinion of the movers upon the merits of their own 
propoſition. Such a proceeding appears to us alto- 
gether unparliamentary and unjuſt ; as it muſt, in 
every caſe, where it is practiſed, preclude all poſſibi- 
lity of debate, and by the ſuppreſſion of all argument 
and fair diſcuſſion, make the deliberations of the houſe 
_ degenerate into filent votes. We think ourſelves, 
therefore, as peers, as Engliſhmen and freemen, (two 
names dearer to us than any titles) obliged to proteſt 
. againſt a reſolution utterly ſubverſive of the dignity 
and authority of this houſe, equally injurious to the 
collective body of the people, to their repreſentatives, 
and to the crown, to which we owe our advice upon 
every public emergency : a reſolution in law uncon- 
ſtitutional, in precedent not only unauthoriſed, but 
_* contradicted, in tendency ruinous, in the time and 
manner of obtaining it, unfair and ſurreptitious. For 
theſe reaſons we here ſolemnly declare, and pledge 
ourſelyes to the abuſed public, that we will perſevere 
in availing ourſelves, as far as in us lies, of pic 
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tight and every power, with which the conſtitution 
has armed us for the good of the whole, in order to 
= ef full redreſs to the injured electors of Great 
ritain, and full ſecurity for the future againſt this 
moſt, dangerous uſurpation, which, by ſapping the 
fundamental principles of this goVernnmemes chreatens 
its total diſſolution.“ 
All hopes of redreſs from either houſe ind r 
at an end, the people, who were juſtly alarmed with 
the fear of ſpeedily and finally falling into à ſtate of 
flavery, reſolved once more to approach the throne; 
and to remonſtrate againſt ſuch petnicious meaſures: 
Since the king had neglected their humble petitions, 
they determined to try the effect of ſpirited remon- 
| ftrances, before they came to the laſt appeal. The 
city of London ſet the example. It was with ſome 
difficulty, that they could procure an audience, and 
it was certainly debated in council, whether their re- 
monſtrance ſhould be received. However; after ſome 
chicanery, the lord mayor, the city officers, many of 
the common council, and the livery preſented it ii 
the name of the capital. It was conceived in theſe 
words: “ We have already in our petition dutifully 
repreſented to your majeſty, the chief injuries which 
we have ſuſtained. We are unwilling to believe that 
you can ſlight the deſires of your people, or be regard- 
leſs of their affection, and deaf to their complaints: 
Yet their complaints remain unanſwered : their inju- 
ries are confirmed, and the only judge whom the re- 
volution has left removable at the pleaſure of the 
crown, has been diſmiſſed from his high office for dee 
fending in parliament the law and the conſtitution _ 
We, therefore, venture once more to addreſs ourſelyes. 
to your majeſty, as to the father of your people, as to 
him, whois able, and ought to be willing; to redreſs 
our grievances; and we repeat our application with 
the greater propriety, becauſe we ſee the inſtruments | 
.of our wrongs, 'who have carried into execution the 
meaſures of which we complain; more: gy" 
9 B b . 5 diſtin- 
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92 THE REIGN OE [1770. 
diſtinguiſhed by your royal bounty and favour. Un- 
der the ſame "ic malignant influence, which, 
through each ſucceſſive adminiſtration, has defeated 
every good, and ſuggeſted every bad intention, the 
majority of the houſe of commons have. deprived 
your people of their deareſt rights. They have done 
2 deed more ruinous in its conſequences than the 
- levying of ſhip money by Charles the firſt, or the 
__ diſpenſing power aſſumed by James the ſecond: a 
deed which muſt vitiate all the future proceedings of 
this parliament ; for the acts of the legiſlature itſelf 
can. no more be valid without a legal houſe of com- 
mons, than- without a legal prince upon the throne. 
Repreſentatives of the people are eſſential to the mak- 
ing of laws; and there is a time, when it is morally 
demonſtrable, that men ceaſe to be repreſentatives. 
That time is now arrived. The preſent houſe of 
commons do not repreſent the people. We owe to 
your majeſty an obedience under the reſtrictions of 
the laws, for the calling, and duration of parliaments; - 
and your majeſty owes to us, that our repreſentation, 
free from the force of arms or corruption, ſhould be 
referyed to us in them. It was for this purpoſe we 
ſucceſsfully ſtruggled under James the ſecond; for 
this purpoſe we ſeated, and faithfully ſupported your 
Panty on the throne. The people have been inva- 
riably uniform in their object; though the different 
mode of attack has called for a different defence. 
Under James the ſecond, they complained, that the 
fitting of parliament was interrupted, becauſe it was 
not corruptly ſubſervient enough to his deſigns. We 
no complain, that the fitting of this parliament is 
not interrupted, becauſe it is corruptly too ſubſervient 
to the deſigns of your miniſters. Had the parliament 
-under James the ſecond, been as ſubmiſſive to his 
_conimands,' as it is at this day to the dictates of a mi- 
niſter, the nation, inſtead of clamours for its meeting, 
would have rung, as now, with outcries for its diſſo- 
lution. . The forms of the conſtitution, like thoſe of 
VVV religion, 
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religion, were not eftabliſhed'for the ſake of the form, 
but of the ſubſtance. Arid we call God and men to 
witneſs, that, as we do not owe our ee to thoſe 
nice and ſubtle diſtinctions, which places and pen- 
fions, and lucrative employments have invented, ſo 
neither will we be cheated of it by them. As it was 
gained by the ftern virtue of our anceſtors, by the 
virtue of their deſcendants it ſhall be preſerved. Since 
therefore, the miſdeeds of your nies wn in violating 
the freedom of election, and depraving the noble con- 
ſtitution of parliament, are notorious, as well as faba 
verſive of the fundamental laws and liberties of this 
realm; and, fince your majeſty is, both in hongur 
and juſtice, obliged inviotaly to preſerve them ace 
cording to the oath made to God and your ſubjects at 
your coronation, we your remonſtrants aſſufe our- 
ſelves, that your majeſty will reſtore the conſtitutiomi 
government and quiet of your people, by diſſolvnnng 
this parliament, and removing thoſe evil minifters for 


ever from your councils.” | 1 
The king was moſt gracioufly pleaſed to read this 
gracious anſwer. © I ſhall always be ready to receive 

the requeſts, and to liſten to the complaints of my 
fſubjects: but it gives me great concern to find, that 
any of them ſhould have been fo far miſled as to offer 

me an addreſs and remonſtrance, the contents of which 

I cannot but conſider as difreſpeRful to me, injurious | 
to parliament, and irreconcilable to the principles of 
the conſtitution. I have ever made the law of the 
land the rule of my conduct, efteeming it my chief 
glory to reign over a free people. With this view 
T have always been careful, as well to execute faith - 
fully the truſt repoſed in me, as to avoid even the 
appearance of invading any of thoſe powers, which 
the conſtitution has placed in other hands. It is only 


| by perſevering in ſuch a conduct, that I can either 


diſcharge my on 56 or ſecure to my ſubjects the 
free enjoyment of thoſe 


called to defend. While I act upon theſe principles, 


| 
| 
1 
rights, which my family wass , 
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374 THE REIGN OF 1770. 
J ſhall have a right to expect, and I am confident 
chat I Hhall continue to receaye, the ſteady and affec- 
donate ſupport of my people. After the citizens 
had kiſſed his hand, and were retiring, he inſtantly 
turned round to his. courtiers, and burſt out a laugh- 
ing: a circumſtance, which made people recollect, 
that Nero. fiddled when he bad ſet Rome on fire. It 
was: likewiſe remarked,” that the king's words were ng 
anſwer. to the remonſtrance, as the city had not ac- 
Euſed him, but his miniſters and he had no occaſion 
to defend himſelf, till he was attacked. This impru- 
dent ſtep was attended with many bad conſequences, 
As he had thought proper to ſubſtitute himſelf in the 
Pace of his miniſters, and to conſider their cauſe ag 
is. own, the nation began to enquire what perſonal 


wal * & we 


ſhare he had in the tranſactions, which he thus un- 


dertook 10 juſtify. The ſtopping of juſtice in the 
exchequer, che iſſuing, of the national money for the 
protection of miniſters convicted of breaking the law, 
the thanks beſtowed on the military for their feats in 
St. George s-fields, the inquiſition of ſurgeons, the 
pardon of Macquirk, the penfions conferred on Mac- 
foughlan and other. villains,. all theſe circumſtances 
ruſhed upon the mind, and forced it to form conclu- 
ſions nor very favourable to majeſty. It was expect. 
ed, however, from the firm and reſolute tone, which 
was aſſumed on this occaſion, that vigorous meaſures 
would be r by the miniſtry, who talked in a 
very high ſtrain. Nothing was heard of among their 
tools, but threats of the tower, of impeachment and 
decapitation. The remonſtrance muſt be burnt be- 
fore the Royal Exchange by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, in order to cruſh all ſuch treaſonable 
libels in the bud. And, indeed, there is little reaſon to 
doubt that this was the ſcheme in agitation, when the 
. king. was adviſed to read the counter remonſtrance, 
hich we have recorded above. The ſameyiolent mea- 
fures, whichhad already enflamed the nation, were tobe 
waved, But, when the affair came to be diſcuſſed 
f ; Eta in 
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in parliament; the hearts of the miniſters failed them: 
they durſt not meet the collected rage of the nation: 
After ſome oppoſition, they cauſed the remonſtrance 
to be laid: rib La the two houſes; and in the lower it 
was moved, that „ to deny the legality of the pre- 
ſent parliament, or to aſſert their acts to be invalid, 
was unwarrantable, and tended to deſtroy the allegi- 
ance of the ſubjects by withdrawing them from obe- 
dience to the laws: a reſolution; by which it was 
intended to cenſure the remonſtrance; as a prelimi- 
nary to the puniſhment of irs authors. In ſupport: of 
theſe meaſures the miniſt argued thus. 
The right of petitioning, is indeed indiſputable: $ 
but, if a petition contains matter that is falfe, inju- 
rious, or illegal, as treaſon; or prays for any thing 
illegal or unconſtitutional,” it is highly puniſhable: . 
The form of a petition exempts it by no means from 
the ſame, proſecution or puniſhment, which it would 
meet in any other ſhape. ' To uſe the words of the 
citizens, it is the ſubſtance and not the form, that we 
are to regard; and, though it be not puniſhable in 
the common courts, it certainly is in parliament, - the 
ſupreme court for regulating all matters affecting the 
nation at large. A part of this remonſtrance is not 
relevant to the petition: it declares, that our deter- 
mination of the Middleſex election vitiates the acts of 
the preſent parliament: a ſcandalous aſſertion, contrary 
to law, and deſtructive of the public peace, as it tends. 
to introduce diſobedience to the laws, and ſounds the 
alarm to treaſon and rebellion. To remove this im- 


pPreſſion it is abſolutely neceſſary for us to vindicate 


our own authority by this reſolution, that the people 

may not, by our filence, think, that we concur in 
this ſentiment of the city, and that we may quiet the 
minds of thoſe, who, having procured acts under the 
preſent parliament, may be apprehenſive of their 
validity. But this is not the only falſhood advanced 
in the remonſtrance: it affirms, that the chancellor 
vas . for ſupporting the W in par- 
r 1 Wen, 
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liament. Can any thing be more unconſtitutional, 
than to deſire the king to diſmiſs his miniſtry for 

fuch a groundleſs calumny? The conſtitution has 
_ entruſted: lis majeſty with the fole appointment of 

his miniſters, ' and the parliament alone, which is 
the grand inqueſt of the nation, and from which the 
nation derives all its liberties, has a right to deſire 


their removal. Though the bill of rights has given 


the people a power to petition; yet virtually this power 
— 69 HI to ms only to what is A the 
immediate power of the king to grant, and not to 
ſuch a high matter as the diſſolution of a parliament : 
2 ſtep, which no king will take but by the advice 
of the privy council, where no miniſter can adviſe it 
with ſafety to his head. But, were there no other mo- 
tive to induce us to puniſh the framers of this remon- 
ſtrance, the perſonal injury and affront, which they 
have offered to the king, would be ſufficient; for it 
is always our duty to maintain the honour and dig- 
nity of the head of the empire, whom they have prayed 
to take notice of a tranſaction of this houſe : a thing, 
which he cannot do without being guilty of a breach 
Ee We are at a loſs, ſaid the minority, to know where 
they have deſired the king to encroach on the privi- 
leges of this houſe. The king has, by the ſeptennial 
act, a right to diſſolve the parliament ; and, by the bill 
of rights and parliamentary reſolutions, the people 
have à right to petition for its diſſolution. This is 
the only point affecting the parliament, in which they 
have defired the king's interpoſition. Where then 
have they requeſted him to commit a-breach of pri- 
vilege, or to violate the eonſtitution? The charge is 
without foundation. But why ſnould we be ſurpriſed 
at this abſurdity, when you would puniſh men for 
pekitioning, an act, againſt which all proſecutions 
are illegal? Having once violated the law in the caſe 
of- the Middleſex election, you would continue the 
e career, and add violence to violence wy vou 
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force the people to open rebellion. You cannot deny, 
that the. remonſtrants are not puniſhable by law. By 
what | ai i then, by what rule of analogy do you 
intend to proceed? By your own diſcretion, by that 
arbitrary. maxim, which has already overturned the 
conſtitution, alarmed the nation, and annihilated y 
authority ? Forbid jit prudence? Forbid it liberty. 
Tou would not be defendant, judge, and jury. Being 
the party accuſed, with what colour of juſtice can you 
take the affair under your cognizance? Recollect the 
outcries raiſed againſt one of our courts of juſtice for 
a ſimilar exertion of authority, and drop che idea. In 
what manner will you proceed againſt the authors - 
Will you, by declarations of a contrary tenour, enter 
into 2 paper war? If you do, who will regard them? 
They will be quite nugatory and ridiculous, and en- 
creaſe that contempt into which you are already fallen. 
Will you expel or impriſon the members concerned? 
Such a meaſure would only multiply the inconveni- 
encies under which you already labour. The city will 
undoubtedly re- elect their members; a circumſtance, _ 
that will probably introduce riots, which willendanger 
the exiſtence of parliaments. Will you proceed by quo 
warranto, and rive the citizens of their charter ? 
Think of Charles the ſecond, and forbear that violent 
act. Remember, that the puniſhment inflited on the 
ſeven biſhops, was one of the capital blemiſhes in 
the reign of James the ſecond. | Similar cauſes will 
always produce ſimilar effects. The city of London 
can kindle a more violent flame than the ſeven biſhops... 
| What ſignifies a right to petition, except it be attended 
vith a right to expreſs the cauſe of petitioning? | 
the courts of law it is deemed no libel to uſe, in | 
proceeding, words, and matter, which would be any 


3 falſe nol ſcandalous, and therefore puniſh= ol 


able. Bills in chancery are generally ſtuffed with as 
many lies as words; and yet they are not 


actionable, 
The diſtribution of a printed libel at the door of the 
W Wr 
_  realons 


; * 
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teaſons againſt any. bill depending in that aſſembly. 

be reaſon is, that this is the common form of pro- 
curing juſtice, and that all avenues to obtain it ſhould 
be as open and free as poſſible. This doctrine is 
equally applieable to petitions, which, being another 

ot eee, for injuries, are, and ought 
to be, by law, equally free. Provided the prayer of 
the petition be legal, and the reſt of the matter, how- 
ever falſe, be relevant to the prayer, the authors can- 
not be hurt by any law known in this land. But 
who will pretend to prove, that any aſſertion in this 
remonſtrance is falſe? If the Houſe of Commons 
ſhould, inſtead of electing one member, elect fifty, 
would any man in that caſe ſay, that it had not done 
an act, which vitiated their proceedings? If fifty 
members, illegally choſen; would have this effect, one 
weill have the ſame; for, while one member is want- 

ing, and a falſe one is ſubſtituted in his room, the 
whole body is no more a repreſentative of the people, 
than a beggar with a wooden leg is a complete repre- 
ſentative of a man. It will be abſurd for us to aſſert, 
in oppoſition to the city, that we are a parliament. 
If we are ſo, the validity of our acts will ſhew it, and 
not a manifeſto, which will only render us cheap in 
the eyes of the people. But, you ſay, that the aſſer- 
tion concerning lord Camden is falſe, and not rele- 
vant to the petition, and that the parliament alone, 
from whom the people derive their liberties, has a 
Þ right to petition for the removal of miniſters and the 

T diſſolution of parliaments. The proteſting lords did 
not think the aſſertion falſe, nor would any other lord, 

or any other gentleman declare upon his honour, that 
he deemed it groundleſs. If any man in this aſſem- 
bly has ſo much effrontery, let him ſtand forth, that 
we may know and avoid him as a ſhameleſs enemy to 
truth. The complaint concerning the removal of 
Camden is relevant to the petition. For what can be 
à greater grievance than the diſmiſſion of a chancellor 

for integrity? That the people received their liberties 


from 


8 


U 
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from the parliament is a new. doctrine. We hold, 
that the parliament received its privileges from the 
people; and we are ſure, that by the bill of rights 
they are entitled to petition in the moſt extenſive 
ſenſe. But, that right wopld'be no right, if it was 
puniſfiable, or if it did not comprehend any caſe that 
might occur, Tou ſeem to entertain too high an 
idea of the privy council, when you ſuppoſe, that 
the king cannot think of diſſolving the parliament 
without its concurrence. - Is not the voice of the ma- 
jority of the nation more reſpectable? Nay, is not 
that of the city of London alone more to be regard- 
ed? His majeſty has no occaſion to be afraid of com- 
plying with the deſires of his people. If you act on 
this occaſion with rigour and violence, you may per- 
haps ſmother remonſtrances for a ſhort time: but the 
fame will ſoon burſt out with tenfold rage. Petitions 
are of uſe to the crown, as they prevent rebellions, 
which would diſcover themſelves in the Hrſt inſtance, 
if there were no ſuch intermediate ſteps. James the 
ſecond puniſhed the biſhops for a petition, © The na- 
tion concealed its indignation, and unanimouſly re- 
belled, before he could be convinced of their diſſatiſ- 
faction. Conſider well the object of your cenſure. 
It is the chief city of the Britiſh empire: a city, which 
has on numberleſs occaſions proved itſelf the true 
friend of liberty, the undaunted ſupporter of juſtice, 
and the inſurmountable bulwark of the conſtitution. 
It is compoſed of the wealthieſt perſons in the em- 
pire; their number is great, their influence prodi- 
gious, and their proceedings are, in general, the rules 
of action for all the inferior corporations in the king- 
dom. To brand them, therefore, at any time, with a 
mark of diſgrace, is to render a vaſt part of the 3 
ple diflatisfied with the equity or moderation of our 
government. It is to make that very part of the 
community, to which in the hour of public want we 


fly for affiſtance, from'which we ſupplicate our loans, 


and obtain the eſſential ſinews of political ſtrength, 


Our 
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our declared, nay our confirmed enemies. This would 
at any time be the conſequence of offending London: 
but in the e caſe, the evils would be infinitely 
more complicated and alarming. To cenſure it for 


what nine- tenths of the whole empire conſider as an 


act of the moſt exalted virtue, is to rouſe the indig- 
nation of every honeſt, every generous ſpirit in the 


extenſive circuit of our dominions. It is to throw 


dil upon fire, to aggravate the fury of a diſcontent 


already too pregnant with danger, and to open a ſcene 
of horror, that will not perhaps cloſe but on the total 


overthrow of the conſtitution. 


Theſe arguments did not prevent a conference be- 


_ tween the two houſes, who agreed to a joint addreſs, 


expreſſing their diſapprobation of the remonſtrance, 


and their thankfulneſs to the ſovereign for defending 


*.. 


their cauſe. But they had the prudence not to take 


any farther ſteps. The reader will judge for himſelf, 
- whether they did not render both themſelves and the 
king ridiculous, by ſhewing their teeth without dar- 


ing to bite. Certain it is, that they did not check 


the ardour of the popular party. The earl of Chat- 


ham brought into the upper houſe a bill reverſing as 
arbittary and illegal the reſolution of the lower houſe, 
with regard to the Middleſex election. But the ma- 


jority, deaf to is invincible arguments, adhered to the 


plan which they had already adopted. Thus diſap- 
pointed, he moved the houſe to give it as their opi- 
nion, that the advice, which induced his majeſty to 


return ſuch a harſh, unprecedented, anſwer to the re- 


monſtrance of the city of London, had a moſt dan- 
gerous tendency; as, under colour of ee cer- 


tain obnoxious parts, it compendiouſly and indiſcri- 
minately checked the whole with reprimand. | Here 
he proved equally unſucceſsful. Yet ſtill he perſiſted, 
and moved, that the lords ſhould addreſs the king to 


diſſolve the parliament ; fince it had loſt the confi- 
dence of the people, and cvvld not be ſuppoſed . 


% 
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pable of recovering its authority, or of healing the 
J 
Nothing could be more evident than the truth of 
this propoſition; and ſo fully was the majority con- 


vinced, that they could make no rational defence, 


that they ordered the doors to be ſhut, as if the aſ- 
ſembly had been a body of inquiſitors: a practice too 
much countenanced by the Houſe of Commons, 
ſince they have purſued an intereſt different from that 
of their conſtituents. Public affairs are now managed 
in ſuch a ſecret dark manner, that we cannot help 
concluding, that a few deputies and hereditary nobles 
conſider us as their property, and that we have no 
right to enquire into their conduct, or to check their 
proceedings. The nation, which uſed to be the 
— 8 inqueſt for examining every diſorder in the 
ate, is prevented from acting by the myſterious veil 
of concealmeant, under which their meaſures are wrap- 
ped. The ſenate being, like ſome of our courts of 
| juſtice, ſhut on all intereſting occaſions, the conſti- 
tuent has no opportunity of knowing whether he may 
not be ſold or betrayed by his repreſentative. Let a 
. member vote for, or againſt his country, he is with- 
out doors equally ſecure.. In ſuch a multitude of ye- 
nal men he generally eſcapes without detection or in- 
famy. If any printer ſhould dare to publiſh a liſt of 
the members, who vote on oppoſite fides of any queſ- 
tion, he is immediately puniſhed with arbitrary fines 
or impriſonment. A recent inſtance of theſe uncon- 
ſtitutional proceedings we have in the caſe of Ed- 
munds, and many more muſt occur to every reader's 
memory. Under pretence of ſecuring privilege they 
_.. overturn liberty, for the ſake of which privilege was 
granted. They forget, that the privilege of not be- 
ing challenged for gords ſpoken in the houſe was given 
not to ſecure them from the ſcrutiny and even cenſure 
of the people, but to exempt them from the vindic+ 
tive ſpirit of the crown, which alone can be dan- 
| Ferovs to them or their privileges. But being now | 


— 
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leagued with the crown, they uſurp theprivilege of ſet- 
ting aſide the moſt. ſacred laws of the land, and con- 
demn a man without being tried by his peers, with- 
out eyer ſubmitting the affair to the conſideration of 
a jury: an inftitution as inviolable at leaſt as the pri- 
vilege of parliament. ä | 
However ftrange it may found, this excluſion of 
all rangers, as the two houſes are pleaſed to call the 
people of England, was the beſt defence made by 
the majority on that day. But they thought the fu- 
tility of their arguments compenſated by the greatneſs 
of their numbers, and accordingly rejected the motion. 
This failure was no more than what all the nation 
expected; and the earl of Chatham could never ſeri- 
ouſly imagine, that his patriotic efforts would ſucceed. 
All he could mean by them was to countenance the 
ſtruggles of the people, from whoſe virtue and ſpirit 
only redreſs was now to be ſought. On the very 
day, that this motion miſcarried, the citizens of Lon- 
don agreed to a ſecond remonſtrance aſſuring the 
king, that they would reſolutely adhere to the pur- 
port of their former petition and remonſtrance. It 
Was anſwered; but the anſwer was ſuch that it pro- 
voked Beckford, the lord-mayor, to declare to his 
majeſty, that the adviſer of it was an enemy to his 
family, to the revolution and to the nation: a vigo- 
tous and ſpirited ſtep, that excited the indignation 
of the court as much as it procured the applauſe of 
the city, which, having a few days before thanked 
lord Chatham for his public ſpirit, now conferred the 
fame” honour on Beckford, for ſupporting the na- 
tional cauſe with ſo much dignity, x. 
While the capital was making theſe vigorous ef- 
_ forts, other parts of the kingdom were not idle. 
Weſtminſter, Middleſex and Surry had prepared re- 
monſtrances, and other counties were meditating to 
follow their example. It was only lamented,, that 
the trained bands were not properly exercifed and difl- 
_ Eiplined, that fear might operate where law and me - 
2 1 a 
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had failed of producing the due effect. Many did 
not conſider, that unſucceſsful reſiſtance only ſtraitena 


the bands of tyranny, and adds ſtrength to the moſt 
odious government. Hurried on by their zeal, they 


did not ſee that juſtice always attends the victor, and 


is meaſured by his ſword: the event being the ſole 


criterion, that determines on which fide loyalty or re- 


bellion lie. Influenced by paſſion more than by pru- 
dence, they did not perceive the neceſſity of univerſal 


concurrence, of the whole nation's taking an active 
Part againſt government, before the laſt appeal was 
made. If the national ferment ſhould ever riſe to this 
height, then and not till then will it be time to take 


"this ſtep. That they will take it, ſhould the preſent 


ſyſtem of government be continued, there is ſome 


reaſon to ſuſpect. Engliſhmen will know their own 


tele, and ,, TOTS 
I he covrſe of theſe ruinous meaſures was inter- 
rupted by an act, which, at all times will be uſeful, 


and would have at any other time been popular. By 


this act, felony, ' blaſphemy by ſtatute, or any other 
crime, which a ſtatute puniſhes with the. pillory, were 
pronounced to be the only offences, for which inca- 
Pacitation ſhould, follow expulſion. Had this law 
exiſted, previous to the expulſion of Wilkes, he could 


not have been incapacitated : a clear proof that the 
moſt violent ſticklers for that meaſure could not re- 


concile it to the principles of the conſtitution, ſince, 
though ſecure of a majority, they could not give a 
ſpecious appearance to a ſtatute, in which its validity 
was implied. This effort to regain popularity, and to 


efface the bad impreſſions already made, was of too 
ſhort continuance to have any conſiderable effeck. 

The wound, which had been given, was too deep, and 
the remedy too weak to remove an evil of ſuch mag- 


nitude. The people brooding over the Middleſex 


election, and other grievances, thought themſelves 
affronted by ſuch pitiful attempts at popularity, and 


would 


Fi 
1 


would 2 of no ſuch trifling e 
MWM ben cheir fundamental liberties were at ſtake, they 
would hear of no equivalent. Indeed the legiſlature 
a cted fo. irregularly, and, like the pendulum of a 
clock, vibrated ſo unaccountably between good and 
ill, that it was difficult ta ſay whether theſe two acts 
were owing to deſign or accident, For at the very - 
time, that they were in agitation, the royal afſent was 
given to the game act and dog act, by which the uſe 
of juries was in certain caſes annihilated, and a diſcre- 
tionary power of . fining and puniſhing, 
granted to juſtices. of the peace, a body of men, who 
cannot be held in the higheſt eſteem becauſe they 
generally owe that office to their ſuppoſed ſervility to 
the crown. The extention of their authority was ac- 
cordingly beheld with jealouſy; and the nation juſtly | 
complained, that by degrees juries would be entirely 
ſuperſeded, if they continued thus to retrench their 
r F 
The alarm was the better founded, that ſpecial ju- 
ries, another name for packed juries, were now intro- 
duced on every occaſion. If a bookſeller ſold a ma- 
zine containing an obnoxious letter, the ſecon- 
Sy an officer under the influence of the court, 
was immediately employed to prick down a body 
of eight and forty men, that were known to be 
ſtaunch to government. The parties had, indeed, 
a right to reduce them-to twelve. But what did this 
privilege avail the culprit, ſince his enemies had ori- 
ginally named the eight and forty ? He was ſure to 
be condemned. Theſe twelve ſpecial men did not 
; heſitate to find him guilty of publiſhing a letter, which 
he had never read, which had been publiſhed before, 
which had never been judicially condemned, and 
which, perhaps, he did not know to be inſerted in 
the magazine. Regardleſs of the liberty of the preſs, 
to which this practice is deſtructive, they declared 
him culpable with, the ſame eaſe that es 
Fi . ?ues 
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Wilkes ef, of publiſhing W he concealed with 
care. * 

Nor was it England alone, Unt complained of 


miniſterial encroachment. Ireland too, feeling the 


approach of deſpotiſm, began to murmur. The army 


upon the Iriſh eſtabliſhment ſhould, by act of parlia- 
Fective 
men. An adminiſtration that was ever aiming at 
the encreaſe of the military, did. not think this num- 
ber ſufficient. Taking advantage of the diſturbances” 
occaſioned by the White-boys, a diforderly mob, that 
had ſome years before committed various enormities, 
under pretence of preventing the encloſure of com- 
mons, they propoſed, that it ſhould be augmented. 
to above fifteen thouſand men. The ſame attempt 


ment, have amounted to twelve thouſund e 


had been made in the preceding ſeſſion; but had 


miſcarried, through the precipitation of che governor, 


who, inſtead of bargaining with the leaders of oppo- 
fition, endeavoured to ſurpriſe them into acquieſcence. 
Matters having been now properly managed, the 
ſcheme ſucceeded ; and twelve thouſand men are con- 
ſtantly to remain in Ireland, unleſs England ſhould 
happen to be invaded or to rebel: a caſe, in which 
they e 80 e, and be inne into e 


In ſupport of this 8 it was ee that the 
7 country was open ; that the Spaniards might reach it 


in four days from Ferrol ; that an invaſion might put 
it a hundred years back in its improvements; that 
Thurot's landing would ſhew how dangerous it was 


40 be without a military force; that the ſoldiery, in- 


ſtead of being dangerous to liberty, might, as in 
Holland and Sweden, be its firmeſt bulwark ; that; 


if neeeſſary for no other reaſon, the augmentation was 
. neceſſary for the protection of the revenue officers; 
and for the ſuppreſſion of thieves and rioters; that, 


as the conſtitution now ſtood, the king might order 


nt 


every ſoldier! out of the kingdom, but that by the 


Reden cc twelve thouſand men muſt always 


9 8 85 | . remain a 
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remain for the protection of the country, while the 
, Teſt were payed by England: a regulation, by which 
the prerogative of the crown was diminiſhed,. and the 
e Nothing, ſaid the oppoſition, can be more futile. 
than what you aſſert concerning the king's power, to. 
order all the army out of the kingdom. He has no 
ſuch power. When the crown has ventured upon 
this unconſtitutional ſtep, it has been often obliged 
to apologize for its conduct, and to aſſure this houſe, 
that the precedent ſhould not be followed. Conſult 
our Journals, you will find, that the duke of Or- 
mond and the earl of Wharton, have both acknow-. 
ledged this doctrine, and that it was never, till now, 
ſuſpected, that the king was poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſtrange 
prerogative. As little was it formerly imagined, that 
every ſixpence of the money voted for the ſupport of 
the military eſtabliſhment, was not voted for the ſup- 
port of this kingdom. Not to ſpeak of the poſitive 
acts, which juſtify this aſſertion, we can prove, that 
the troops furniſhed by us for queen Anne's wars 
were payed by England. But the White - boys are to 
be quelled, and the Spaniards to be repulſed. Why 
then were not the three regiments raiſed, when the 
former were actually engaged in riots, and the lat- 
ter at open war with us; and not at this junc- 
ture, when both have ceaſed to alarm us, when we 
are at peace with all the world? The reaſon is plain. 
They are not intended to act againſt foreign enemies, 
or to ſecure the Britiſh dominions from invaſion; but 
to curb the ſpirit of liberty in England, and to awe 
ſtubborn independence into ſubjection. Why elſe is 
_ @rebellion in England made one of the caſes, in which 
the troops. = be drawn out of Ireland? Why elſe 
was ſuch an odious imputation fixed upon that coun- 
try? The three regiments will, without doubt, be im- 
mediately tranſported into England, and more will 
follow them, when the miniſters think proper to ap- 
prehend an invaſion, or a rebellion, Nedepeadence | 
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ought to be placed off he promiſes of the crown, 


becauſe they have been frequently broke. Under 
lord Digby's adminiſtration a ſolemn promiſe was 


made to a new-raiſed regiment, that it ſhould not be 


ſent abroad; but no ſooner was it formed, but ſome 
old regiments made the men priſoners, and put them, 


like ſlaves,” on board the tranſports. . A regiment 
raiſed once in the Highlands of Scotland, met 5 


the ſame treachery; a circumſtance which produced 


an immediate deſertion, and contributed afterwards 


to excite a rebellion. We are told, indeed, that the 


ſoldiery may be the bulwark of liberty; becauſe 


Holland and Sweden are yet in ſome meaſure free, 
though they have large ſtanding armies. We hope 
our troops will follow their example; but ve do not 


think it prudent to place much confidence in them, 
when we view the ftate of the ſurrounding nations. 


As general experience is againſt them, two exceptions 
will not be ſufficient to convince us, that mercenary. 


troops are not dangerous to liberty, when the expe- 


rience of all ages confirms the truth of the maxim. 
Before our army become the ſupport of liberty, it 


muſt be formed after the Swediſh model, or we muſt 
exchange fituations with Holland. As long as the 


conſtitution of our army, and our ſituation are ſimi- 


lar to thoſe of France, Spain, and other countries, 
when they loſt their freedom through the uſurpation 
of their rulers, and the treachery of their troops, it is 


our duty to be ſtrenuous: ih reſiſting the encreaſe of 
the military, unleſs we would have a military govern- 


ment. Indeed we have already felt their arbitrary 
Fei, They bare commitred daring ter /in 
every part of the kingdom, as well as in the capital, 
where they have carried the ſheriff priſoner ts their 


barracks; where they have at noon-day, and with im- 


— 
_ 


punity, broke open the king's jail, and ſet all the cri- 


minals at liberty, becauſe the civil officers had pre- 
ſumed to commit ſoldiers to "gr for riots and other 
breaches of the law. Ougb 


Cen are 


t a body of men, who 


— 
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are capable of ſuch outrageous violence, to be aug- 
mented ? Ought rulers, who encourage ſuch daring 
licentiouſneſs, and thus endeavour to effect a breach 
between the civil and military power, to be truſted 
with an augmentation? If you will be ſo blind, or ſo 
_ treacherous, adieu to independence, adieu to liberty. 
Me are no longer our own maſters, but the ſport of 
an inſolent ſoldiery. For any uſeful purpoſe their 
number is already too great, elſe why are they not 
kept up to their full complement? Why do we pay 
twelve thouſand men, when in times of the utmoſt 
danger and neceſſity they have not amounted to half 
that number? Why do the officers amount to one 
third of the private men? That our army might be 
the moſt expenſive and burthenſome; while it is the 
leaſt efficacious in Europe, that by the diſpoſal of 
places, the influence of government might be ex- 
tended, while the commerce of the nation is con- 
tracted. The propoſal of an augmentation is altered 
in form, not in fact. Why then ſhould we. not put 
our negative upon it in this, as well as in the laſt 
ſeſſion, ſince it was the ſubſtance, not the ſhadow, 
Which wWe at that time rejected? The people of Irc- 
land are but an handful to thoſe of Great Britain, and 
their riches are comparatively ſtill leſs conſiderable 
than their numbers. What then can be a more ex- 
traordinary exertion in the time of profound peace, 
than to raiſe a ſtanding army, inferior only by two 
thouſand men to the Britiſh ?. Is there not reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that the crown intends to make a bad uſe of 
ſuch a dangerous engine? Influenced by ſimilar 
ſuſpicions, the Engliſh legiſlature limited the Iriſh 
army at the e to twelve thouſand men 
againſt the expreſs deſire of their deliverer. In the 
Year 1745.2 meaſure of this nature was propoſed in 
the Houſe of Commons, but dropped through the 


diſintereſted repreſentations of the carl, of Cheſter- 
field: a tranſaction, which, among his other merito- 
rious deeds, has done peculiar honour to the 11457 


+ 
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ralleled adminiſtration of that excellent nobleman. 
If then, as appears from fact, there was no neceſſity 
for an augmentation in the years immediately ſubſe- 
quent to the revolution, nor during the criſis of an 
unnatural rebellion, - how can it be expedient at this 
juncture, when all the weſtern parts of Europe are 
| lulled into the moſt perfect calm? Is it the intention 
of the miniſtry to make the ſame uſe of it, that they 
made of the laſt troops ſent out of this iſland? Are 
they meditating any new blow againſt North Ame- 
rica, and the commerce of the empire? This aug- 
mentation will certainly operate like a two-edged 
ſword upon the liberties of Ireland and Britain. It 
will prove dangerous to our fellow-ſubje&s in Ame- 
rica, fubverſive of the good underſtanding, which 
mould always ſubſiſt between the two kingdoms, and 
preventive of the only true and conſtitutional defence, 
a national militia, for Which the proteſtants all over 
the kingdom are clamouring/ Tt will extend the in- 
fluence of the crown, and enlarge a devouring and 
conſtantly encreaſing expence, that of the military 
eſtabliſhment, which, às it now ſtands,” amounts an- 
nually to more than a million ſterling: an enormous 
ſum, that muſt be truly alarming to all but thoſe, who 


can ſee with unconcern, that we pay to penſioners, that 


are chiefly ſtrangers, a yearly tax of almoſt a hundred 
thouſand pounds. Nor is it a conſideration to be neg- 
lected by us, chat it is not in the power of the crown to 
keep the promiſe which it makes us, of always leav- 
ing twelve thouſand effective men for the protection 
of 8 This is only a decoy to enſnare 
us: two ſtatutes, one paſſed under Charles the ſe- 
cond, the other under William the third, expreſsly 
dontradict this act. Therefore it can never be valid: 
as an inferior can never ſuperſede a ſuperior autho- 
_ rity, By theſe ſtatutes the abſolute power and diſ- 
poſition of all the land and ſea forces muſt always 
remain in the crown. Let us not then be deceived, 


* 


* 
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nor, for the ſake of retrenching a prerogative, which, 
in ſpite of promiſes, will neyer be relinquiſhed, grant 
an augmentation, that will extend that very preroga- 
TT.. 4411 108 0600580053 561: 
Ihe pliancy of the commons of Ireland, on this 
occaſion, did not on the next hinder them from ex- 
erting an unuſual ſpirit of independence. Whether 
it was, that they thought themſelves impoſed upon 
in the caſe of the augmentation, or that they were 
willing to retrieve their character among the people, 
or that they deſigned to imitate the Americans in 
ſhaking off the chains of ſervitude, they refuſed to 
paſs a money bill, betauſeè jt had not taken its riſe in 
that houſe, but in the privy- council; where, ſince 
Henry the ſeventh's reign, almoſt all bills had ori- 
ginated. Under that prince ſir Edward Poyning, 
when lord lieutenant, got a law paſſed, by which it 
was ordained, that the lord lieutenant, and council, 
ſhould, under the great ſeal of Ireland, certify to the 
to he enacted in each reſpectixe parliament; and that, 
unleſs this form was religiouſly obſerved, no parlia- 
ment could be legally held. The time of exerting 
this certifying power, being, by the act, previous to 
the calling of each parliament, it was attended with 
many inoonveniences.  In;order to remove theſe, an 
act was paſſed under Philip and Mary, to enable the 
lieutenant and council to certify. bills after the parlia- 


ment began, and to empower the king and his Eng- 


Tiſh council to alter and amend them, when certified 
and tranſmitted. Ever ſince that period, it was the 
conſtant practice for the lieutenant and the Iriſh coun- 
Fil to certify bills under the great ſeal of Ireland, and 
to tranſmit them to the king and the Engliſh council, 
in order te have the ſanction of the great ſeal of Eng- 
land, that they might be then laid before the Iriſh 
parliament, for its aſſent or diſſent. This regulation 
| being deemed the grand bond of the dependence of 


Ireland, 
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Ireland, the crown adhered to the letter and ſpirit of it 
with the utmoſt Jonny and except in two inſtances 
under Henry the eighth and Elizabeth, in whoſe 
reigns it ſuffered temporary ſuſpenſions, Poyning's law, 
met with ne interruption. It is not that the commons 
did not claim the ſole right of preparing the heads 
of money bills as well as the right of reſolving 
the wiys and means of raiſing money. Theſe two 
reſolutions are actually to be found in their journals. 
But they have never exerciſed the right, but in the 
form of petition to the lieutenant, who modelled the 
heads prepa red by them according to Poyning' s law. 
Beſides, 55 right was never acknowledged by the 
crown. On the contrary, Sydney, who was lord 
lieutenant when the reſolutions were paſſed, proteſted 
_ againſt them, and, after ſeveral prorogations, at laſt 
_ diſſolved the parliament. " Strafford, Charles the firſt's 


_ viceroy; had ſet him the example. But, as Straf- 


ford's adminiſtration had been always reckoned arbi- 

trary, and even illegal, it was eſteemed but a bad 
recedent. Sydney Was accordingly cenſured by the 
ngliſh- partiament, which, however, loth to ſtrip 

the crown of ſuch an eſſential power, was wy willing 

to make a ſnew of moderation and e quity. 2 
The Triſh cemmons at thi ur 


but aſſerted likewiſe, <« chat e Peyning 's law did not 
affect them; as it was intended not as a reſtraint 
upon parliament, but upon the chief governors: that 


no mention is made of money bills in any of the three 


ſtatutes relating to this point, and that they may be 
therefore juſtiy ſuppoſed to be excepted: that che 
ſuſpenſion of Poyning's law in the reigns of Henry 
the eighth and Elizabeth, had proceeded from ſome 
doubts, which had ariſen concerning the ſole right of 
the commons to manage money bills : that all e 
have confeſſedly proceeded from the commor 
Nl Along. other COW from” n he preamble 
ths | 


% 
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of the firſt grant of tunnage and poundage under 
Henry the ſeventh: that if, according to the opi- 
nion of the judges of England and, Ireland, the ori- 
gination of money bills was not the ſole right of the 
commons; yet, of the two modes, that of beginning 
them in the houſe of commons was the better and 
more conſtitutional; and that on this account they 
had a right to reject the privy- council money bill; 
eſpecially. as they did not now urge -that they had 
an excluſive title to this privilege, which was the 
lovers of the ee made: es lord Fo 07 


2 3 
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the ; Why —_ . form —_ 1 thas 
violated, we.do, not pretend that they had not juſtice 
ON. their fide... It muſt always be juſtifiable-in a ſtate 
to,recoyer. ts liberty; a hleſſing, of which this inſti- 
tution has left Ireland but a very partial ſhare. F or, 
notwithſtanding. the opinion of the Iriſh judges, it is 
very certain, that as the kimg's negative precedes that 
of the commons in paſſing every bill, he is an abſo- 
lute monarch; At leaſt he would be ſo, were he not 
checked by the Engliſh. parliament, Which obliges 
him in ſome meaſure. to obſerve the ſame maxims in 
governing Ireland and England. Had he a ſimilar 
Aktie in the Engliſh. conſtitution, the Britiſh go- 
ernment would have no balance, nor would grie- 
95 —— ever be redreſſed. He might cruſh every diſ- 
agreeahle bill in embryo, and prevent the diſcuſſion 
of whatever ſhould, be lee ed offenſive to him or his 
miniſter. Nor is this mere ſpeculation. It has the 
con of experience. The lords of articles in Scot- 
land, who, were nominated by the kings, and poſ- 
3 a n les of this ngruges rendered them + Apa : 
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abſolute. | As matters now ſtand,” few kings will be 


hardy enough to reject a popular bill, after it has 


been maturely weighed in both houſes. - 'They-will | 
dread to ſet their own wiſdom in oppoſition to that 
of the whole nation, leſt: their authority ſhould be 


found too light a counterpoiſe. Hence an opening 
remains for the accuſation of miniſters, for the recti- 


fication of diſorders, and the improvement of the 
conſtitution: points of great moment, as a govern- 


ment ought eee to be brought back to its firſt 
principles, and exorbitant power does not ariſe ſo 
much from new, as from the abuſe of the old laws. 

In order to preſerve this prerogative entire to the 
crown; the miniſtry cauſed lord Townſhend, the lieu- 
tenant, to prorogue the Iriſh parliament, after they 
had granted the money wanted in their own way. 
This ſtep, however, he did not take, till he had 
proteſted againſt the right claimed by the houſe 


of commons, and endeavoured, but in vain, to en- 


ter his proteſt upon their journals. They would not 


allow ſuch a violation of their privileges. The houſe 
of lords was not ſo ſtubborn. Though it was urged, 


that even a lord had no right to enter a proteſt, 


except he had taken part in perſon or by proxy, 
in the debate, and that therefore, the lord lieu- 


tenant, who had no voice in that aſſembly, was 


much leſs entitled to it: that this privilege belonged 
excluſively to the lords, becauſe they were à per- 
manent body, whoſe members, as their names, 


when they happen to be preſent, are ſet down in the 


journals, were bound in honour and conſcience to 
vindicate themſelves to their poſterity; whereas the 


commons being only temporary repreſentatives, had 


never adopted the practice: that the right of proteſt- 
ation neceſſarily conferred the right of deliberation, 
to neither of which the king pretends in England: 


that the Engliſh laws had been all adopted in Ire- 


land, by an act poſterior to Poyning's law; a circum- 


ſtance, which proves that engine of tyranny to be 


20 longer valid, ſince in contrary laws the anterior 
5 are 
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- are always abrogated by the poſterior ;| that ſuch a 
meafurewould in them be a violation of the privileges 
of the commons, as their journals would thus become 
z receptacle for libels on their proceedings; that the 
affair could. not at all appear on their journals, as it 
had never been before . — that the precedents, on 
which it was, founded, were arbitrary and indefen- 
ſihle; and that it was an enormous ſtride towards 
blending the executive and legiſlative powers, which 
the conſtitution had ſo wifely kept ſeparate.” Though 
all theſe arguments were urged with vigour, the pro- 
teſt vad entered; and theſe proceedings produced 
ſuch a ferment in Ireland, that they became an 
object of parliamentary enquiry in England. Some 
meinbers affirmed, that the late 'proropation was 
unconſtitutional, as it argued a deſire in the miniſtry 
to rule Without parliaments, in imitation of the 
Stuarts, who always made prorogations follow grants 
of money: that, in conſequence, the ſtate of Ireland 
was Extremely wretched, many temporary laws hav- 
ing expired, fuch as-the act for aſſigning judgments, 
by which alone the Roman catholics couid obtain 
landed ſecurity for their money,” and the many 
ufeful acts regarding the late inſurrections, and the 
tillage, and improvement of the country: and the 
tax upon hawkers and pedlars appropriated to the 
fuppurt of the incorporated ſociety for building Pro- 
teſtant charter- ſchools had ceaſed ; and that the mo- 
ney granted for public works, and other uſes, would 
remain dead in the treaſury: all which circumſtances 
would: greatly diftreſs that country. It was therefore 


moved, that the papers relative to the augmentation, 


and the inſtructions, in conſequence: of which the 
arliament was prorogued, ſhould be laid before the 
houſe of commons. But the motion, like all others, 
affecting the miniſtry, was carried in the negative by 
a great majori % ¼¼wm;ß ©; - 8 
Diet of the ſinking fund was applied to the diſ- 


ther 


charge of two millions of the national debt, or ra- 


— 
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ther to the reduction of the intereſt upon that ſum, 
which was ſunk from four to three per cent, an opera- 
tion, that was ſeverely cenſured as a pitiful experiment 
upon a commodity, which ſhould: never have been 
touched, but in the groſs; becauſe the purchaſe of it 
thus in the detail warns the public creditors to keep 
up the price, ſo that the miniſter's ſkill in the finan- 
ces raiſed the value of the four per cents. which-it is 
the aps 2s of government to buy, and [ſunk the 
value of the three per cents. which it ought to ſelI. 
Scarce were theſe affairs adjuſted, when alarming 

news arrived from America. From the ill humour, 
which the Baſtonians diſcovered, upon the arrival 
of the board of cuſtoms, and the troops that fol- 
lowed, no good could be expected. It was evident 
to the diſcerning, that this ill humour would encteaſe, 
and probably terminate at laſt in reſiſtance. The con- 
duct of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms was neither 
fo prudent nor fo moderate as to allay the ferment. 
Proud, haughty and ſupercilious, they diſguſted the 
people by the difficulty of acceſs to them about: the 
buſineſs of their office. Their reſidence at Boſton 
was complained of as detrimental to commerce, which 
had languiſhed ever ſince their appearance: They 
infringed the rights: of the aſſembly of the province 
by diſmiſſing from his place a member, whoſe vote 
was contrary to their deſire. In conjunction with 
their co- adjutor, governor Bernard, they made ſuch 
repreſentations do the miniſtry, as they thought beſt 
calculated to bring the diſpleaſure of Britain on the 
province. And, that their repreſentations might have 
more weight, they are ſaid to have contrived and ex- 
ecuted plans of diſturbances and tumults, of which 
they tranſmitted the moſt exaggerated accounts to 


The conduct of the foldiery was but ill calculated 
to make a proper compenſation for the miſpehaviouůunůn 
of the commiſſioners. Not fatisfied with having 

made barracks of the State-houſe and the i of 
8 | EK | JIE. 
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uſtice, they beſieged the manufactory- houſe, and tried 
all: means, but a forcible, entry, to convert it to the 
ſame uſe. Centinels were for ſix months poſted in 
all parts of the town, before the lodgings of officers: 
an indignity, which produced great uneaſineſs and 
many quarrels. One captain Willſon was clearly 
convicted: of having excited the negroes of the town 
to takeaway the lives and properties of their maſters, 

add then to repair to the army for protection. Some 
magiſtrates were attacked by a party of ſoldiers. Sol- 

lers: werte repeatedly reſcued from peace officers. 
folder, to brave the inhabitants, had the audacity 
to ire: a loaded muſlet in a public ſtreet. The ſoldiers 
fteguently wounded the townſmen with their bayonets 
£:Fheſe and other numerous inſtances of bad beha- 
viour in the military exafperated the people, and cauſed 


* 
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manpaiotsbetweenthe'rwo parties In many of thefs 


Tengonnters: the | ſoldiers were worſted. In order to 
wipcof::the- ſuppoſed diſgrace, and ta be fully re- 
vengechupon the town, they reſolved, as appears from 
a Vaittty: of proofs, to provoke the inhabitants to fire 
uponthem as a prelude to a general 'ſlaughter- The 

fich of March being: ſelected for this purpoſe, vari- 
oua parties iſſued out at night into the ſtreets, and 
wounded and maimed the paſſengers that came in their 
ways. A mob being by theſe outrages collected the 
guard was turned out; and, though the people had not 
even arms to fire, it diſcharged a volley, by which 
eleven perfons were killed or:dangerouſly wounded: 
_ * The cuſtom-houſe joined them, and fired three pieces 
out of its windows. The twenty-ninth regiment, 
which was prepared for action, ſallied out upon hear- 
ing the report of the muſkets, and:drew: up before 
the State-houſe. The firſt line kneeled; and the 
whole: of the firſt platoon preſented their guns ready 


|... fire, as ſoon as the word ſhould: be given. The 


incenſedl inhabitants ſtood oppoſite in a large body, 
and being now armed ſeemed as eager for an engages 
"% 11%] : 85 men 
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ment as the ſoldiery. For ſome time the aſpect of 
affairs was diſmal; and, had not the governor, aſſiſt- 
ed by the magiſtrates and other mencof weight, aſſur- 
ed them that all legal means ſhould be taken for 
bringing the criminals to juſtice, the conſequences 
would have been terrible. Nothing, however, could 
induce them to retire, till the ſoldiers wrought upon 
by the perſuaſions of their two principal officers quit- 
ted the field, and retreated to the barrack, leaving 
captain Preſton and the party, that had fired, to the 
mercy. of the law. | 
Deeply affected by the tragedy of the preceding 
night, the principal inhabitants held a town- meeting, 
which ſignified to the lieutenant-governor, the neceſ- 
ſity of immediately removing all the troops for the 
peace and ſafety of the town. The governor replied, 
that he had no authority to remove them; but that, 
colonel Dalrymple had agreed to remove the twenty- 
ninth regiment to Caſtle William, till further orders 
ſhould arrive from General Gage; and that the four-- 
teenth ſhould be laid under reftaints, which would 
prevent all future diſturbances... _ | 
This propoſal would not ſatisfy the Boſtonians : 
they inſiſted on a total and immediate removal of all 
the troops; and their demand was, after ſome conſul-- 
tation, complied with, by colonel Dalrymple. | F or 
the ſecurity of the town, and for preventing the reſ- 
cue of the confined ſoldiers, a ſtrong military watch 
was kept by ſome volunteers, till the two regiments 
departed. Thus did the virtue of theſe citizens put 
an end to the tyranny of a military government, and 
prove to us and to all other nations how advantage» 
ous, and even neceſſary, it is for the body of the peo- 
ple to know the uſe of arms; as, upon any other 
plan, their lives and Properties are at the Abe of a 
| few mercenaries. .. . 
The lieutenant governor's Ace by whick i it 
appeared, that the miniſtry had deprived him of his 
conſtitutional authority over the troops, neceſſarily 
1 bree 
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brought on the diſcuſſion of che military command 
in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons. For five years 


ſucceflively, ſaid the oppoſition, the commanders in 
chief have been allowed power ſuperior to that of the 
vernors. And who have granted them this power? 

Jot the legiſlature, not the king and parliament ; but 


the ſecretaries of ſtate, who have no power to delegate. 
All the authority which the king can give, is lodged in 
the governors and couneils; and being granted under 


the great ſeal it cannot he 'reyoked. © Charters are not 
to be ſuperſeded by miniſters. The chief authority, 
military as well as civil, remains with the governors 
entire and undiminiſhed, as with the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. James the firſt attempted to render lord 


Tyrconnel, the commander in chief in that country, 
independent of lord Clarendon, the lieutenant. But 
ſuch confufion enſued, that he was forced to recal 


Clarendon, and to beſtow the lieutenancy on Tyr- 


| connel. The ſame inconveniences have lately hap- 


pened in America; and they will ever happen in ſi- 
milar caſes. The Roman emperors having granted 
powers of this nature to their military lieutenants, in 


Africa, diſputes of the ſame kind aroſe between them 


and the Proconſuls; and the conſequence was, that 


the former ſwallowed up the latter. The civil was 
forced to yield to the military power; and the pro- 


vinces became military governments. The eſtabliſh- 


ment of the like ſyſtem of deſpotiſm ſeems to be the 


deſign of the preſent miniſtry. Elſe why is not a 
_ of reformation now laid before the parliament 
r its approbation ?. Two months have now elapſed, 


fince the conſideration of this affair was 1 9's 


propo ofed; and it has been poſtponed four times ſucceſ- 
fively, that they might have full time to adjuſt it. 


Yet nothifg has been done; the crown lawyers have 


not been able to frame commiſſions, which they will 
venture to call legal, nor which the miniſters will 
dare . expedient. To what cauſes muſt 

ſuch ſtrange conduct? To careleſſneſs, 
5 ignorance 
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ignorance or treachery. Were not. this the caſe, and, 
were not the miniſtry reſolved fo continue the ſame 1 
unconſtitutional meaſure, would the crown lawyers. | 
be now abſent? Being members of; parliament, and 
previouſly knowing, that this affair would now he 
diſcuſſed, they would have attended to aſſiſt us with 
their counſel, But why ſhould we wonder at this in- 

_ Nance of their tyrannical ſpirit, when the whole 
tenor of their behaviour to the Americans is a con- | 
tinued ſeries of ill-digeſted tyranny? Not. ſatisfied | 

with the declaratory act, which ſufficiently eſtabliſhed "| 
the ſoyereignty of this country over its colonies, they | | 

would exerciſe the power of taxation, not ſo much 
to ſecure the dignity of government, as to ſave che 
honour af particular perſons. Former experience 
might have taught them, that this meaſure would 
meet with violent obſtruction ; yet they took no pre- 

| cautions, they exerted neither policy nor power, to 
ſecure its execution; and to encreaſe the evil, the ex- 

eꝗcution was entruſted to perſons, whom the ſequel 
has proved the moſt unfit that could poſſibly have 

been choſen. Nor were they contented with diſcos. 
vering their own nakedneſs: we muſt likewiſe be 
brought into diſgrace. When the aſſembly of New 
York refuſed to comply with the quartering bill, the 
almighty influence of, the miniſtry perſuaded the par- 
liament to ſuſpend: it, till the act was enforced in its 
full extent. But the only conſequence of this ſtep 
was contempt to the parliament. The ſuſpending 
act is no longer in force, while the reſolutions of the 
aſſembly, which gave birth to it, have had their full 
effect. Could any meaſures be better calculated to 

_ Expoſe our weakneſs and impotence? We were equally 
diſhonoured by the ſhare, which we were induced to | 

take in the affairs of Boſton. The revenue acts hay- f 
ing there produced nothing but reſolutions againſt our 
power of taxation, the miniſtry ſent a letter directing 
the governor to diſſolve the aſſembly, if they would 
not reſcind. theſe reſolutions : a ſtep which operated 


* 
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as a menace, injurious to its legiſlative capacity, and 
tended to cauſe diſcontents and unjuſtifiable combi- 
nations. The aſſembly, who would not reſcind, was 
diſſolved, and yet permitted to ſit again without re- 
ſeinding: a proceeding full of inconſiſtency, and 
neceſſarily deſtroying all opinion of the wiſdom and 
firmneſs of his majeſty's councils. The circular letter 
directed to the other provinces, and deſiring their 
aſſemblies to treat the reſolves of Boſton with the 
contempt, which they deſerved, having failed of pro- 
ducing the intended effect, the crown found itſelf un- 
able to carry its meaſures into execution, and called 
in the aid of parliament to govern this ungovernable 
people. By virtue of an old act of Henry the eighth, 
perſons ſuſpected of treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, 
were to be tried within this realm , though it was known 
the ſcheme could never be executed, though no ſuch 
treaſons, or miſpriſions of treaſon exiſted, or if they did 
exiſt, no meaſures were either taken or intended for ap- 
| prehendin the criminals. Was not this an audacious 
inſult on the dignity of parliament? Does it not tend 
to bring a reflection on its wiſdom and juſtice, or to 
encourage treaſon and treaſonable practices by neg- 
lecting to follow its advice? And, what is more ex- 
traordinary, while parliament was thus urged to coer- 
cive meaſures, the miniſters were truckling to the 
Americans, and preparing a plan of ſubmiſſion. They 
pledged the faith of the crown for the repeal of the 
obnoxious acts; as if the parliament were only the 
mouth of the miniſtry, the mechanical engine, with 
Which they did or undid whatever they pleaſed. 

Could any proceedings contribute more to bring in- 
famy and contempt upon the legiſlature? They were 
as humiliating to us as they were preſumptuous and 
unconſtitutional in the miniſtry. The bad opinion, 


Which was hence conceived of us, had undoubtedly 


no ſmall ſhare in tempting the Americans to thoſe 


acts of violence, that were alledged as the cauſe of 


e a fleet and amp to Boſton. The civil mag- 
„ 5 giſtrate 
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giftrats apdeatl/ was ſaid to have called for the aid of 
thoſe! trbopß. But, behold | when they arrived, he 
was: ſo far from accepting, or uſing their aid, chat 
he would neither receive nor quarter chem; and the 

civil / magiſtrates, who ſought their aſſiſtance, turned 
dut to be no other than the cuſtom- houſe officers; 
whoſe machinations had produced the affrays and 
breaches of the peace, that had moved the choler 
of the miniſtry. So that, after having in vain endea- 
youred to terrify the people, our wiſe miniſters were 
forced to withdraw part of this armament ;- and tlie 
reſt are now driven out of the town. | Thus have 


theſe alternate meaſures of crude impractieable vi- 


r, and of tame crouching lenity deprived us of 
1 power to ſuſpend or prorogue the American 

aſſemblies, or even to induce them to reſcind rheir 
reſolutions againſt our authority. Our dignity is not 
only impaired ; but our power is annihilated. Every 
inſtrument of authority i is gone, the aſſiſtance of the 
civil and military powers, the reſpect for magiſtrates, 
and the affection of the people. As will always hap- 
pen in a government without wiſdom, the malig- | 

nity of our will is abhorred, and the debility of our 
cp is contemned. . And for what purpoſe havewe 
been robbed by this wicked ſyſtem of government 
of our power and authority? That the public being 
perſuaded, that we could no longer rule, the em- 


pire might 0 uieſce in the converſion of its pro- 


vinces into military governments, which muſt, by 
_ the nature of things, be entirely at the diſpoſal of the (1 


crown and its miniſters. This is part of the inſidious 


plan of deſpotiſm, which has been long in agitation, 
and now ſhakes the realm. Nor was it imprudent 
thus to begin at the extremities of the empire, that 
the evil might creep imperceptibly towards the heart, 
and kill liberty unawares at the ſource of her exiſt- 
ence. But ſince by their precipitation they have waked 
the ſons of freedom from their lethargy, before all 
1 Mok, let us act with a and bring home the 
| | p | 
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charge to individuals; let us impeach the guilty mi- 
niſters. An - affurance that they may be bad with 
impunity, is all that is wanting to claſe the: ſcene: of 
ou tuined ſtate of government. Is it not enough, 
that-we have ſuffered/them to efcape puniſhment tor 
refuſing to enquire into the ſale of the laft inglorious 
peace, for allowing the Manilla ranſom to remain 
unpaid, and for winking at the mean tricks uſed by 
France to defraud the holders of Canada, reconnoiſ- 
ſanees of that ſmall moiety of their property, which 
Miniſterial treachery or incapacity has not forced them 
te relinquiſh ? Muſt we indulge them with a licence 
to ruin our power, and uſurp our authority? Muſt we 
remain tame ſpectators, while they are overturning 


the ancient conſtitution, and 0 a ys of 5 
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